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PREFACE. 

Since  her  war  with  China  brought 
Japan  into  such  prominence,  kindling  anew 
the  curiosity  which  her  dramatic  advent 
into  the  modern  world  had  awakened, 
more  than  enough  has  been  written  in 
the  way  of  describing  the  features  of  the 
land  and  the  characteristics  of  the  people. 
The  unique  facts  have  been  amply  ex- 
ploited. Not  so  the  factors.  They  re- 
main veiled  in  an  obscurity  almost  as 
deep  as  that  which  enshrouded  the  nation 
during  the  long  period  of  her  seclusion. 
To  the  foreigner,  absorbed  in  watching 
the  extraordinary  transformation  scene 
since  enacted,  and  even  to  the  Japanese 
themselves,  intent  of  late  only  upon  utiliz- 
ing what  Western  life  had  to  offer  them, 
the  two  and  a  half  centuries  during  which 
peculiar  and  potent  forces  were  at  work 
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shaping  the  national  disposition  and  des- 
tiny have  practically  become  a  blank. 
While  we  have  been  marvelling  at  the 
virile  qualities  displayed  by  a  people  who 
for  centuries  have  dwelt  in  profound  peace, 
and  at  the  aptitude  for  progress  exhibited 
by  a  nation  always  credited  with  being 
the  very  type  of  Oriental  conservatism, 
very  little  attention  has  been  given  to  any 
inquiry  into  the  causes  which  have  ulti- 
mated  in  such  startling  results,  —  causes 
which  must  be  sought  mainly  in  conditions 
prevailing  during  the  centuries  when  Japan 
was  shut  out  from  the  world. 

An  endeavor  to  supply,  in  some  measure, 
this  lack  was  the  main  motive  for  the 
writing  of  these  volumes. 

Apart  from  the  intrinsic  attractions  of 
the  subject,  the  way  in  which  my  attention 
was  drawn  to  it  during  my  residence  in 
Japan  may  be  of  some  interest.  Among 
those  whose  intimate  friendship  I  there 
enjoyed,  was  the  one  man  among  the 
foreigners  who   seemed  to  realize  how 
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swiftly  the  idyllic  institutions  of  old  Japan 
were  passing  away,  and  how  irretrievable 
would  be  the  loss  to  history  were  not  some 
record  of  them  preserved.  With  all  the 
advantages  which  his  profession  as  a 
physician  gave  him  during  his  thirty  years' 
residence,  together  with  his  knowledge 
of  the  language  and  his  unique  power  of 
winning  his  way  into  the  hearts  of  all 
ranks  and  classes,  Dr.  Simmons  had  suc- 
ceeded in  collecting  a  vast  mass  of  notes 
and  memoranda  concerning  Japanese  life 
and  local  institutions  under  the  Tokugawa, 
or  modern  feudal  regime.  In  his  failing 
years  his  one  absorbing  and  pathetic  re- 
gret was  that  these  notes  must  be  left  in 
the  chaotic  state  to  which  his  acknowl- 
edged lack  of  power  of  systematization 
had  apparently  doomed  them.  It  was, 
however,  but  a  few  months  after  his  death 
that  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  put  them 
into  the  hands  of  Professor  Wigmore, 
then  of  the  Keiogijiku,  and  now  of  the 
Chicago  University,  who  has  more  than 
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fulfilled  the  good  doctor's  most  ardent 
hopes.  In  the  Transactions  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  Professor  Wigmore  has  not  only 
set  forth  with  consummate  skill  the  results 
of  Dr.  Simmons'  researches,  but  also, 
stimulated  to  indefatigable  research  of  his 
own  along  similar  lines,  he  has  gathered, 
under  the  head  of  "  Materials  for  the 
Study  of  Private  Law  in  Old  Japan,"  an 
even  greater  mass  of  information  concern- 
ing the  inner  history  of  the  empire  during 
the  Feudal  Period. 

The  value  of  all  this  material,  now  for 
the  first  time  made  accessible  to  foreign 
readers,  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  fact 
that  the  feudal  system  of  Japan  attained 
its  highest  development,  not  as  in  Europe 
amid  constant  wars  and  fightings,  but 
during  long  centuries  of  peace,  in  which 
by  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  refine- 
ment, and  under  a  wise  system  of  local 
self-government,  the  chivalric  spirit  was 
kept  thoroughly  alive. 

To  the  unique   features  of  Japanese 
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history  must  therefore  be  added  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  forceful  elements  of  the 
national  life  through  influences  to  such 
end  unknown  in  the  annals  of  any  other 
people  in  the  world.  It  is  to  the  elucida- 
tion of  these  influences  that  the  chapters 
on  Feudal  Life  are  mainly  devoted. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  CRUSOE  OF  NATIONS. 

F  the  power  and  singularity  of  the 


V-/  fascination  which  Japan  exerts  over 
the  Western  mind  there  can  be  no  question, 
-^/^^li"/ tourists,  who  have  exhausted  all  the 
sensations  of  modern  travel,  speak  of  it  as 
the  one  country  in  the  world  which  does 
not  disappoint;  and  no  one  who  has  left 
it  after  a  few  years'  residence  can  ever 
wholly  overcome  his  longing  to  return  to 
the  Island  Paradise.  It  is  unquestionably 
the  unique  nation  of  the  globe,  —  the  land 
of  dream  and  enchantment,  the  land  which 
could  hardly  differ  more  from  our  own  were 
it  located  on  another  planet,  its  people  not 
of  this  world. 
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While  of  course  the  secret  of  this  fasci- 
nation defies  complete  analysis,  it  may  yet 
be  attributed  in  large  measure  to  the  long 
isolation  from  the  world  of  a  people  in  a 
high  state  of  civilization.  Japan  is  the 
Robinson  Crusoe  of  nations;  and  just  as 
the  lone  sailor  cast  upon  a  desert  isle  is  the 
hero  of  our  childhood,  just  as  we  are  fasci- 
nated by  the  story  of  his  loneliness  and  of 
his  single-handed  triumphs,  so  the  story 
of  the  Island  Nation  appeals  to  us  by  its 
unique  experience  of  isolation.  Japan,  like 
Crusoe,  is  to  us  a  suggestion  of  what  one 
can  do  alone ;  and  Japan  more  than  Crusoe 
appeals  to  us,  because  her  story,  marvel- 
lous as  it  is,  is  no  more  marvellous  than 
true.  Robinson,  according  to  all  the  laws 
of  human  nature,  should  have  lapsed  into 
savagery;  and  it  was  only  fiction  which 
saved  him  from  that  fate  by  making  him 
in  himself  a  community  of  trained  abili- 
ties, and  furnishing  him  with  a  magazine 
of  human  powers  in  the  contents  of  his 
wrecked  ship. 

Of  a  high  order,  indeed,  then,  must  have 
been  the  civilization  already  attained  by 
Japan  when  she  shut  out  the  world  from 
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her  shores,  and,  close  sealed  for  two  and 
a  half  centuries,  instead  of  relapsing  into 
barbarism,  spent  the  time  of  her  seclusion 
in  exquisitely  refining  her  nature  and  her 
arts.  And  of  extraordinary  strength,  it 
may  be  added,  must  have  been  the  virile 
virtues  of  the  people,  surviving,  as  they 
have,  in  full  force  after  so  long  a  period  of 
profound  peace.  In  a  word,  the  history  of 
Japan,  whenever  it  has  not  been  a  fascinat- 
ing puzzle,  has  been  a  source  of  aston- 
ishment to  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
amazement  with  which  the  Western  peoples 
are  to-day  regarding  her  achievements  in 
modern  warfare  is  only  the  last  of  a  series 
of  surprises  with  which  Japan  has  startled 
the  nations. 

At  the  outset  it  has  been  an  astonishment 
to  students  of  race  problems  to  find  there 
in  the  far  Orient,  where  one  might  expect  to 
see  Oriental  characteristics  predominate,  or 
to  become  intensified,  a  people  of  whom  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  they  more 
resemble  the  ancient  Greeks  or  the  North 
American  Indians.  So  close  is  the  resem- 
blance to  the  latter  that  various  arguments 
from  language,  physiognomy,  superstitions, 
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and  customs  strengthen,  if  they  do  not  con- 
firm, the  theory  that  the  great  Kuro  Shi  wo, 
or  Gulf  stream  of  the  Pacific,  sweeping  many 
a  hapless  junk  from  the  Japanese  shores, 
has  carried  to  our  Pacific  coast  numerous 
accessions  to  our  Indian  tribes,  if  not  their 
actual  progenitors. 

But  what  ship  originally  cast  this  Crusoe 
of  nations  on  the  shores  of  the  far  Pacific 
isles,  furnishing  her  people  of  every  class 
and  condition  with  a  wealth  of  artistic  per- 
ception such  as  only  ancient  Greece  pos- 
sessed, is  one  of  the  most  puzzling  problems 
that  ever  perplexed  the  brain  of  the  ethnolo- 
gist. Differing  from  the  Chinese  almost  as 
much  as  does  the  American  from  the  Turk, 
well-nigh  the  only  indication  of  Mongol 
origin  is  the  obliqueness  of  the  eyelids, 
which  merely  suggests  an  origin  in  high 
•  latitudes,  where  Nature  protects  the  eyes 
of  animals  in  the  same  way.  From  Korea, 
which  might  be  called  a  dead  Greece,  doubt- 
less came  the  largest  infusion  of  blood; 
while  the  Malay,  drifting  up  from  the  south 
on  the  great  sea  current,  may  have  contrib- 
uted his  fiery  spirit  to  the  early  invading 
tribes  which  from  the  west  and  south  grad- 
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ually  drove  the  Ainos,  or  aborigines,  into 
the  north,  where  their  remnants  now  await, 
as  stolidly  as  do  our  Indian  tribes  on  the 
Western  plains,  their  inevitable  extinction. 
But  whatever  the  combination  of  race 
elements  may  have  been,  the  result  is  an 
astonishment.  For  though  no  drop  of 
Aryan  blood  may  be  traced  in  their  veins, 
yet  a  notably  Aryan  capacity  for  progress, 
which  not  even  three  centuries  of  forced 
conservatism  could  extinguish,  and  an 
Aryan  spirit  of  refinement,  kept  alive  while 
that  of  Greece  utterly  perished,  have  made 
the  Japanese  to-day,  though  not  in  blood, 
yet  in  all  practical  and  essential  regards,  the 
Indo-Europeans  of  the  far  East.  The  very 
fact  that  the  Japanese  are  to-day  called 
variously  the  Yankees,  the  Englishmen,  and 
the  Frenchmen  of  the  East  is  an  unwitting 
recognition  of  the  possession  of  distinctively 
Aryan  qualities,  though  no  trace  of  Aryan 
influence  in  the  original  race  elements 
can  be  detected.  If  this  be  true,  —  if  the 
Japanese  are  Aryans  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, then  the  recent  war  in  the  Orient, 
looked  at  in  the  light  of  the  remarkable 
racial  elements  in  the  Japanese  character, 
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was  not  a  mere  passing  quarrel  between 
two  Eastern  powers  ;  it  was  practically  the 
dash  against  the  hither  shores  of  Asia  of 
the  tremendous  wave  of  progress  which, 
beginning  ages  ago  in  the  highlands  of 
Northern  India,  has  swept  westward  and 
ever  westward  around  the  globe.  Succes- 
sively lifting  upon  its  crest  the  empires  of 
Persia,  Greece,  and  Rome,  with  the  Cava- 
liers and  Pilgrims  it  crossed  the  stormy 
Atlantic,  and  raised  up  the  new  empire 
of  the  West.  Spreading  over  the  expanse 
of  this  continent,  it  reached  the  shores  of 
the  Pacific;  and  again  forty  years  ago 
crossing  the  vast  ocean,  it  aroused  from  its 
slumber  of  centuries  a  people  marvellously 
well  fitted  to  be  the  pioneers  of  the  new 
civilization  for  the  millions  of  Asia. 

Japan's  movement  upon  China  is  another 
pulse-beat  of  the  world's  regenerating  life. 
It  is  the  unconscious  taking  up  by  a  brave, 
chivalrous  people  of  the  part  assigned  to  it 
by  Providence,  pressing  on  toward 

"  The  one  far-off,  divine  event 
Toward  which  the  whole  creation  moves." 

Hardly  less  surprising  than  the  ethnic 
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elements  in  the  Japanese  character  are  the 
contents  of  their  mythology. 

The  "Kojiki,"  or  "Records  of  Ancient 
Matters,"  a  collection  of  traditions  gath- 
ered  twelve  hundred  years  ago,  opens  with 
an  account  of  creation  extraordinarily  like 
that  suggested  by  the  nebular  hypothesis, 
the  description  of  genesis  reading,  "  When 
the  earth,  young  and  like  unto  floating  oil, 
drifted  about  Medusa-like."  From  such  a 
beginning  we  are  hardly  surprised  to  find 
spontaneous  generation  next  suggested  in 
the  production  of  two  august  deities,  "  born 
from  a  thing  that  sprouted  up  like  a  reed- 
shoot."  As  the  procession  of  life  con- 
tinues, and  we  see  given  to  later  births  such 
names  as  the  "  Luxuriant-Integrating-Mas- 
ter  Deity,"  the  "  Germ-Integrating  Deity," 
and  the  "  Life-Integrating  Deity,"  and  when 
we  find  that  the  "  Deity  Mud-Earth-Lord  " 
preceded  the  "  Deity  Perfect- Exterior,'* 
the  proof  of  the  pre-existence  of  Herbert 
Spencer  becomes  startlingly  complete.  In 
his  former  state,  however,  he  was  the  most 
ungallant  of  men  ;  for,  while  the  mascuHne 
nature  is  represented  as  the  highest  product 
of  evolution,  the  feminine  is  the  supreme 
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illustration  of  degeneration,  the  "  Deity 
Mud-Earth-Lady"  being  followed  by  the 
*'  Deity  Oh- Awful-Lady."  We  are  now, 
however,  somewhat  prepared  for  the  extra- 
ordinary Adam  and  Eve  who  appear  upon 
the  scene.  After  the  "  Deity  Perfect-Exte- 
rior" and  the  "Deity  Oh- Awful-Lady,"  come 
"  Izanagi "  and  "  Izanami,"  or  the  "  Male- 
who-Invites"and  the  "Female-who-Invites." 
Instead  of  being  placed  in  Paradise,  and 
then  ejected  therefrom,  Paradise  itself  is 
made  and  formed  by  them.  The  beginning 
of  Japan  is  thus  described:  "Hereupon 
all  the  heavenly  deities  commanded  His 
Augustness,  the  Male-who-Invites,  and  Her 
Augustness,  the  Female-who-Invites,  order- 
ing them  to  *  make,  consolidate,  and  give 
birth  to  this  drifting  land.'  Granting  to 
them  a  heavenly  jewelled  spear,  they  thus 
deigned  to  charge  them.  So  the  two,  stand 
ing  upon  the  Bridge  of  Heaven,  pushed 
down  the  jewelled  spear,  and  stirred  with  it. 
Whereupon,  when  they  stirred  the  brine  till 
it  went  curdle-curdle,  and  drew  the  spear 
up,  the  brine  that  dripped  down  from  the 
end  of  the  spear  was  piled  up  and  became 
an  island."  This  was  the  beginning  of  the 
birth  of  the  archipelago  of  Japan. 
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Paradise  having  been  thus  created  by 
this  surprising  pair,  there  is  no  hint  of  their 
being  deprived  of  it  through  the  conscious- 
ness of  sin.  Like  their  modern  descendants, 
there  is  in  them  no  such  consciousness  in 
aught  that  appertains  to  the  nature  or  to 
the  necessities  of  existence.  Life  in  their 
Paradise  is  passed  under  no  divine  super- 
vision or  warnings,  and  there  is  no  fall. 
There  is,  however,  a  very  charming  family 
quarrel,  in  which  Adam,  instead  of  meanly 
laying  the  blame  on  Eve,  calmly  emphasizes 
his  supremacy  over  her.  It  happened  on 
their  wedding  tour.  Starting  to  go  round 
the  island,  one  travelling  east  and  the  other 
west,  Izanami,  on  meeting  her  spouse,  ex- 
claimed, "  How  lovely  to  meet  a  handsome 
male!"  Incensed  at  her  having  spoken 
first,  he  insisted  upon  another  tour,  and  on 
the  second  meeting  had  indeed  the  first 
word,  "  How  lovely  to  meet  a  handsome 
female!"  but  yielded  to  her  the  privilege 
she  has  since  enjoyed  of  having  the  last. 
Thus  the  serpent  entered  the  Japanese 
Paradise. 

The  next  surprise  that  greets  us  in  the 
story  of  the  progenitors  of  the  Japanese  is 
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the  distinctly  Grecian  character  of  the  scene 
with  which  it  closes,  the  picture  being  a 
replica  of  Orpheus's  descent  into  hell,  but 
painted  with  a  force  and  vividness  which 
little  in  Aryan  mythology  can  surpass.  In 
giving  birth  to  the  Fire  God,  Eve  at  length 
"  divinely  retired," —  that  is,  died.  "  There- 
upon His  Augustness  followed  after  her  to 
the  land  of  Hades.  So  when  from  the 
palace  she  raised  the  door  and  came  out  to 
meet  him,  His  Augustness  said, '  The  lands 
that  I  and  thou  made  are  not  yet  finished 
making;  so  come  back.'  And  then  Her 
Augustness  answered,  '  Lamentable  indeed 
that  thou  comest  not  sooner.  I  have  eaten 
of  the  furnace  of  Hades.  Nevertheless  I 
wish  to  return.  I  will  discuss  it  with  the 
deities  of  Hades.'  Having  thus  spoken, 
she  went  back  inside  the  palace;  and  as 
she  tarried  there  very  long,  he  could  not 
wait.  So,  having  taken  one  of  the  end 
teeth  of  the  multitudinous  comb  stuck  in 
the  august  left  bunch  of  his  hair,  he  lit 
a  light,  and  went  in  and  looked.  Maggots 
were  swarming;  she  was  rotting;  and  in 
her  head  dwelt  the  Great  Thunder,  and  in 
her  breast  dwelt  the  Fire  Thunder,  in  her 
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body  the  Black  Thunder  and  the  Cleaving 
Thunder,  in  her  left  hand  the  Young  Thun- 
der, in  her  right  hand  the  Earth  Thunder, 
in  her  left  foot  the  Rumbling  Thunder,  in 
her  right  foot  the  Couchant  Thunder, — 
altogether  eight  thunder  deities  had  been 
born  and  dwelt  there.  Hereupon  His  Au- 
gustness,  the  Male-who-Invites,  overawed 
at  the  sight,  fled  back.  Whereupon  Her 
Augustness,  the  Female-who-Invites,  said, 
*Thou  hast  put  me  to  shame,'  and  at  once 
sent  the  Ugly  Female  of  Hades  to  pursue 
him." 

The  Japanese  Cain  and  Abel,  the  Princes 
Fire  Shine  and  Fire  Subside,  had  their 
quarrel  while  fishing.  It  happened  in  this 
wise :  "  His  Augustness,  Fire  Shine,  was  a 
prince  who  got  his  luck  on  the  sea,  and 
caught  things  broad  of  fin  and  narrow  of 
fin.  His  Augustness,  Fire  Subside,  was  a 
prince  who  got  his  luck  on  the  mountains, 
and  caught  things  rough  of  hair  and  things 
soft  of  hair."  Proposing  an  exchange  of 
luck,  the  hunter  not  only  did  not  get  a 
single  bite,  but  lost  the  hook  borrowed  of 
his  brother.  Offering  a  thousand  hooks  in 
compensation,  the  latter  insisted  upon  hav- 
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ing  only  the  lost  one.  Whereupon  there 
follows  a  delightful  story,  according  to 
which  the  younger  brother,  going  in  search 
of  the  hook,  visits  the  palace  of  the  Sea 
Deity,  marries  his  charming  daughter,  and 
for  three  years  forgets  the  fish-hook,  which 
the  Sea  Deity  at  last  finds  for  him.  He 
sends  him  back  with  it,  together  with  talis- 
mans in  the  shape  of  a  tide-ebbing  and 
tide-flowing  jewel,  with  the  first  of  which 
he  could  overwhelm  with  a  flood  his  brother 
and  all  his  fields.  "When  the  latter  was 
about  to  attack  him,  he  put  forth  the  tide- 
flowing  jewel  to  drown  him;  but  on  his 
expressing  grief,  he  put  forth  the  tide- 
ebbing  jewel  to  save  him.  When  he  had 
thus  been  harassed,  he  bowed  his  head, 
saying,  '  I  henceforward  will  be  Thine 
Augustness's  guard  by  day  and  night,  and 
respectfully  serve  thee."  The  supremacy 
thus  estabhshed  lasts  to  this  day,  inasmuch 
as  the  son  of  Fire  Subside  and  the  Sea 
Deity's  daughter  (Her  Augustness,  Luxu- 
riant Jewel-Princess)  was  His  Augustness, 
Heavens- Sun- Height  -  Prince -Wave-Limit- 
Brave-  Cormorant-Thatch-Meeting  -  Incom- 
pletely, the  grandfather  of  Jimmu  Tenno, 
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the  first  emperor  of  Japan,  the  founder  of 
the  present  imperial  dynasty. 

Even  more  prolific  of  surprises  than  these 
mythological  records  are  the  annals  of  Jap- 
anese authentic  history,  which  begins  in  the 
fifth  century  of  our  era. 

A  little  more  than  three  hundred  years 
ago  the  city  of  Rome  was  the  scene  of 
perhaps  the  strangest  sight  which  even  her 
streets,  trodden  by  pilgrims  from  all  the 
corners  of  the  earth,  have  ever  witnessed. 
Escorted  by  the  cavalry  and  Swiss  guard, 
accompanied  by  the  foreign  embassies,  all 
the  Roman  princes  and  nobility,  with  the 
officials  of  the  cardinals  and  of  the  Vatican, 
a  company  of  Japanese  ambassadors,  them- 
selves of  princely  birth,  were  conducted  into 
the  presence  of  the  chief  pontiff.  The  vast 
crowds  thronging  the  street  and  filling  the 
windows  looked  on  in  almost  breathless 
silence  as  the  strange  visitors  in  their  splen- 
didly embroidered  robes,  and  wearing  in 
their  girdles  two  swords,  the  symbols  of 
Japanese  gentility,  passed  onward  to  the 
Hall  of  Audience.  Reaching  the  bridge  of 
St.  Angelo,  the  guns  of  the  Castle  joined 
with  those  of  the  Vatican  in  welcoming  the 
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ambassadors.  Ushered  into  the  presence 
of  the  pontiff,  the  Japanese  approached  the 
papal  throne  with  their  credentials.  Pros- 
trating themselves  at  the  Pope's  feet,  they 
declared  that  they  "had  come  from  the 
extremities  of  the  East  to  acknowledge  in 
the  presence  of  the  Pope  the  vicar  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  to  render  obedience  to  him  in 
the  name  of  the  princes  of  whom  they  were 
the  envoys. " 

The  appearance  of  the  young  men,  de- 
scribed by  the  chronicler  as  "modest  and 
amiable,  yet  with  a  conscious  sentiment  of 
nobility,"  together  with  the  extraordinary 
character  of  their  message,  "  drew  tears  and 
sobs  from  the  greater  part  of  the  audience. 
The  Pope  himself,  greatly  agitated,  has- 
tened to  raise  them  up  and  kissed  their 
foreheads." 

The  reading  of  the  letters  was  followed 
by  a  discourse  by  Father  Gonzales,  in  which 
occurs  a  passage  which  so  accurately  de- 
scribes the  Japanese  character  to-day,  and 
so  vividly  depicts  the  impression  they  were 
then  making  upon  the  Western  world,  that 
it  becomes  well  worth  quoting  in  view 
of  the  wonder  with  which  we  are  now 
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regarding  the  achievements  of  the  Island 
Nation :  — 

"  Nature  has  separated  Japan  from  our 
country  by  such  an  extent  of  land  and  sea 
that  before  the  present  age  there  were  very 
few  persons  who  had  any  knowledge  of  it, 
and  even  now  there  are  those  who  find  it 
difficult  to  believe  the  accounts  of  it  which 
we  give.  It  is  certain  nevertheless,  most 
Holy  Father,  that  there  are  several  Japanese 
islands  of  vast  extent,  and  in  these  islands 
numerous  fine  cities,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  have  a  keen  intelligence,  noble  and 
courageous  hearts,  obliging  dispositions, 
politeness  of  manners,  and  inclinations  dis- 
posed toward  that  which  is  good.  Those 
who  have  known  them  have  decidedly  pre- 
ferred them  to  all  the  other  peoples  of  Asia, 
and  it  is  only  their  lack  of  the  true  religion 
which  prevents  them  from  competing  with 
the  nations  of  Europe. 

"For  some  years  past  this  religion  has  been 
preached  to  them  by  apostolical  missiona- 
ries. Its  commencements  were  small,  but 
God  having  given  it  His  blessing  it  took 
root  in  the  hearts  of  the  nobles,  and  of  late 
has  been  received  by  the  greatest  lords. 
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princes,  and  kings  of  Japan.  This,  most 
Holy  Father,  ought  to  console  you  for 
many  reasons ;  but  principally  because, 
laboring  as  you  do  with  indefatigable  zeal 
to  re-establish  a  religion  shaken  and  almost 
destroyed  by  the  new  heresies  here  in 
Europe,  you  see  it  take  root  and  make  great 
progress  in  the  most  distant  country  in  the 
world.  What  satisfaction  to  see  the  most 
generous  and  valiant  kings  of  the  East, 
conquered  by  the  arms  of  the  faith,  submit- 
ting themselves  to  the  empire  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  as  they  cannot,  from  their 
avocations,  come  in  person  to  take  the  oath 
of  obedience  and  fidelity  to  the  holy  see, 
acquitting  themselves  of  this  duty  by  am- 
bassadors so  nearly  related  to  them  and 
whom  they  so  tenderly  love  !  O  immortal 
God  !  What  a  stroke  of  thine  arm  !  What 
an  effect  of  Thy  grace!  In  places  so 
distant  from  the  holy  see,  as  soon  as  the 
faith  shed  there  the  first  rays  of  truth,  men 
of  temperaments  quite  different  from  ours, 
kings  illustrious  by  their  nobility,  redoubta- 
ble for  their  power,  conquerors  and  warriors 
signalized  by  their  victories,  acknowledge 
the  greatness  and  dignity  of  the  Roman 
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Church,  and  hold  it  a  great  honor  to  kiss 
the  feet  of  the  Church's  head  by  the  lips  of 
persons  infinitely  dear  to  them. " 

The  date  of  this  interesting  scene  and 
discourse  was  1584.*  The  Christian  faith, 
so  splendidly  tolerant  and  hospitable  were 
these  refined  islanders,  then  numbered  its 
converts  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  and 
the  noblest  of  the  leaders  had  yielded  to 
the  sway.  But  in  a  little  more  than  three 
decades,  in  a  fury  of  persecution  scarcely 
matched  even  by  the  Spanish  Inquisition, 
every  vestige  of  the  Western  religion  was 
swept  from  the  land,  its  symbols  were  held 
up  to  popular  abhorrence,  to  prevent  its 

*  The  extraordinary  impress  made  upon  the 
Roman  Church  by  this  event  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  of  the  thirty-eight  persons  admitted  to  sainthood 
by  Rome  during  the  present  century  prior  to  1863,  no 
less  than  twenty-six  were  Japanese  ;  and  the  occasion 
of  their  canonization  on  the  8th  of  June,  1862,  was 
made  the  most  magnificent  function  ever  celebrated 
in  the  Holy  City.  There  were  present  at  the  solem- 
nity forty-three  cardinals,  five  patriarchs,  fifty-two 
archbishops,  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  bishops,  — 
in  all  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  of  the  highest 
dignitaries  of  the  church,  who  joined  in  doing  honor, 
not  to  those  who  might  have  been  selected  from  the 
saintly  servants  of  the  church  in  the  Western  world, 
but  to  the  obscure,  half-mythical  martyrs  of  far-off 
Japan.  2 
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re-entrance  the  ports  of  the  empire  were 
close  sealed,  and  for  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  the  Japanese,  a  people  in  whose  hearts 
hospitality  and  kindliness  were  the  crown- 
ing virtues,  became  almost  wholly  dead  to 
the  world,  cut  off  from  every  opportunity  of 
exercising  their  native  bent  and  disposition. 

Precisely  what  caused  the  sudden  change, 
the  fresh  surprise  with  which  Japan  then 
startled  the  world,  will  probably  never  be 
ascertained;  but  it  is  fair  to  presume,  from 
what  is  known  of  the  lust  of  dominion 
which  then  characterized  Jesuit  movements, 
that  the  spirit  of  church  aggrandizement 
was  carried  so  far  as  to  seem  a  practical 
invasion  of  the  land,  —  a  land  whose  pride 
it  had  been  never  to  permit  the  foot  of  an 
invader  to  press  its  soil.  The  Japanese 
virtue  of  hospitality,  generous  as  it  was, 
proved  no  match  for  the  Japanese  passion 
of  patriotism.  The  crowning  virtue  went 
down  before  the  over-mastering  fury  of  the 
supreme  passion.  The  Japanese,  the  kind- 
liest of  our  race,  were  severed  from  race 
companionship,  and  the  name  of  the  most 
hospitable  people  on  our  globe  became  a 
synonym  for  arrogance  and  exclusiveness. 
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How  forty  years  ago  the  unnatural  spell 
was  broken,  how  the  kindliness  of  the 
Japanese  reasserted  itself  after  all  the  cen- 
turies of  stern  repression,  how  generously 
the  old-time  hospitality  was  lavished,  with 
what  eager  interest  the  nation  awoke  to  the 
wonders  of  Western  civilization,  and  with 
what  noble  earnestness  its  youth  applied 
themselves  to  the  study  of  what  the  new 
life  had  opened  to  them,  all  are  familiar. 
The  story  of  the  long  isolation  which  made 
Japan  the  fascinating  mystery  of  our  child- 
hood is  equalled  only  by  the  story  of  the 
new  birth  which  has  made  her  the  marvel 
of  modern  history. 

And  now  again,  after  a  succession  of  tales 
of  fascinated  travellers  who  have  visited 
the  islands  of  the  lone  nation,  and  opened 
to  us  the  marvels  of  its  delicate  art  and  the 
refinements  of  its  manners,  the  attention  of 
the  Western  world  is  to-day  fixed  with  vast 
wonderment  upon  the  new  aspect  which 
Japan  presents  in  the  exhibition  of  those 
masterful  qualities  which  have  heretofore 
been  deemed  the  exclusive  possession  of  the 
Occident,  or  which  during  its  long  Crusoe 
life  the  nation  might  well  be  supposed  to 
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have  lost.  The  people  whom  we  had 
learned  to  love  for  their  kindliness  and  to 
admire  for  their  refined  taste  and  artistic 
genius,  whom  we  had  credited  with  pre- 
eminence only  in  these  regards,  have  been 
suddenly  transformed  into  a  martial  nation. 
After  three  centuries  of  almost  unbroken 
peace,  there  is  shown  among  them  such  an 
aptitude  for  war,  such  a  genius  for  military 
organization,  and  such  an  eagerness  for  the 
fray,  that  the  words  of  Father  Gonzales 
just  now  quoted  might  as  aptly  be  used 
again,  for  even  now  "  there  are  those  who 
find  it  difficult  to  believe  the  accounts  of  it 
which  we  give."  With  magnificent  dash, 
pluck,  energy,  and  strategic  skill  the  Island 
Nation  has  flung  itself  against  the  huge 
bulk  of  the  colossus  of  the  East,  winning 
an  unbroken  series  of  victories  on  land  and 
sea,  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  modern 
warfare. 

To  one  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
the  land  and  with  the  character  and  ambi- 
tions of  its  people,  however,  these  develop- 
ments, marvellous  as  they  may  seem,  occa- 
sion little  or  no  astonishment.  Heretofore 
credited  only  with  the  milder  virtues,  with 
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artistic  tastes,  and  with  refined  manners, 
Japan's  impatience  at  this  Western  estimate 
of  her  character  has  been  kept  in  check 
only  by  her  inborn  politeness.  Beneath 
that,  her  spirit  has  rankled  bitterly  at  the 
effusive  compliments  bestowed  upon  her 
by  fascinated  tourists.  Only  on  rare  occa- 
sions—  such,  for  example,  as  that  of  Sir 
Edwin  Arnold's  speech  at  the  welcome 
banquet  given  him  on  his  arrival,  when  he 
lauded  the  nation  for  the  possession  of 
every  virtue  under  heaven  except  the  virile 
ones  —  has  a  storm  of  protest  arisen  against 
this  popular  Western  misconception  of  the 
true  genius  of  the  Japanese  people.  And 
yet,  inveterate  as  the  misconception  is,  per- 
haps it  is  not  to  be  greatly  wondered  at. 
With  nine  out  of  ten  Occidentals,  untaught 
to  study  geography  with  reference  to  scale, 
and  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  Yokohama  is 
nearly  as  far  from  Hong  Kong  as  is  Boston 
from  Liverpool,  there  is  a  persistent  con- 
founding of  the  Japanese  with  the  Chinese 
character,  as  untrue  as  it  is  intensely  gall- 
ing to  the  former  nation.  While,  as  I  have 
already  said,  there  is  well-nigh  as  great  a  dif- 
ference between  the  two  peoples  as  between 
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ourselves  and  the  Turks,  it  is  rare,  even  in 
the  most  intelligent  of  our  communities,  to 
find  this  difference  recognized,  or  credit 
given  to  the  Japanese  for  the  possession  of 
distinctive  national  virtues  differentiating 
them  from  the  mild  and  harmless  Celestials. 
On  my  return  to  Boston  after  a  residence 
of  two  years  in  Japan,  I  was  met  by  three 
friends  in  quick  succession  with  these 
greetings:  "  Do  I  not  perceive  the  odor  of 
sandal-wood  about  you  ?  "  Of  course  you 
have  contracted  the  opium  habit  "Where 
is  your  pig-tail  ?  "  Here  were  references 
to  three  things  almost  entirely  unknown 
in  Japan,  and  yet  credited  to  its  people, 
through  the  persistency  with  which  they 
are  popularly  classed  with  their  far-away 
neighbors. 

The  prevaiHng  misapprehension  of  the 
dominant  spirit  of  the  islanders  is  also 
largely  owing  to  the  fact  that  their  history, 
so  long  a  sealed  book  to  the  Occidental 
world,  has  not  yet  become  sufficiently  famil- 
iar to  make  its  legitimate  impress  upon  the 
Western  mind.  When  it  is  read  as  it 
should  be,  it  will  be  recognized  as  a  distinct 
contribution  to  the  world's  annals,  and  as 
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furnishing  a  record  of  the  development  of 
one  of  the  loftiest  human  qualities.  In 
this  regard  Japan  will  take  her  place  with 
the  three  ancient  nations  of  the  earth  who 
have  stood  for  something,  and  in  whose  life 
a  virtue  has  become  so  prominent  as  to  asso- 
ciate its  name  indissolubly  with  that  of  the 
nation.  Just  as  Judea  stands  for  the  devel- 
opment of  religion,  Greece  for  the  perfec- 
tion of  Art,  and  Rome  for  the  idea  of  Law, 
so  Japan  has  become  a  special  contributor  to 
the  sum  of  the  world's  treasures.  Although 
indeed  rivalhng  ancient  Greece  in  the  artis- 
tic qualities  and  in  the  passionate  sense  of 
beauty  pervading  even  her  humblest,  with 
Japan  art  is  after  all  merely  an  aptitude 
and  delight.  Her  love  for  it,  fervent  as  it 
is,  is  not  the  underlying  sentiment.  Loyalty 
is  the  great  national  enthusiasm,  and  the 
part  that  the  nation  is  to  play  in  the  history 
of  the  world  is  that  it  is  to  be  the  conspic- 
uous teacher  and  examplar  of  the  power  of 
that  virtue. 

We  Americans  thought  we  had  learned 
during  the  awful  battle-storm  of  our  Civil 
War  the  meaning  of  the  word  patriotism." 
We  felt  as  never  before  the  thrill  of  the 
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Nation's  soul.  We  became  devoted  lovers 
of  the  flag  because  there  was  awakened 
within  us  the  consciousness  of  the  mighty 
things  for  which  it  stood.  And  this  when 
our  country  was  not  a  century  old,  its 
annals  meagre,  its  territory  undeveloped 
and  largely  unknown,  and  its  people  a  mot- 
ley of  nations  and  races.  Now,  think  of 
a  nation  homogeneous  to  a  degree,  liv- 
ing under  a  single  dynasty  dating  back 
twenty-five  hundred  years,  and  during  all 
those  years  having  the  sentiment  of  loy- 
alty taught  and  cherished  till  it  became 
a  passion  and  a  worship ;  think  of  the 
national  pride  engendered  by  the  fact  that 
not  once  in  all  those  many  centuries  has 
the  foot  of  an  invader  been  suffered  to 
press  the  soil ;  think  of  national  annals,  over 
which  every  child  has  pored,  full  of  deeds 
of  dauntless  chivalry  and  self-sacrificing 
devotion;  think  of  a  country  so  strangely 
beautiful  that  Nature  itself  becomes  an  ob- 
ject of  worship,  and  a  shrine  marks  every 
spot  where  the  eye  can  catch  a  fresh 
glimpse  of  its  loveliness;  then  think  of 
such  a  people  shut  up  in  such  a  land  for 
nearly  three  centuries,  living  in  profound 
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peace,  and,  instead  of  degenerating,  culti- 
vating the  arts  that  make  for  gentleness 
and  for  mutual  kindliness,  —  and  one  may 
form  some  faint  conception  of  the  patriotic 
passion  with  which  their  hearts  throb  when 
a  crucial  experience  comes  to  them,  caUing 
for  the  exercise  of  this  the  supreme  virtue 
of  loyalty.  Although  the  world  wonders, 
no  student  of  Japanese  history,  especially 
of  the  period  preceding  the  Great  Peace, 
as  they  call  the  time  of  their  seclusion,  can 
be  surprised  to  see  to-day  this  virile  virtue 
more  strikingly  illustrated  than  at  any  pre- 
vious period  of  modern  history.  The  chiv- 
alry of  the  race,  the  lofty  spirit  known  in 
poetry  and  romance  as  "  Yamato  damashii," 
"the  soul  of  Japan,"  is  brought  into  a  bold 
relief  that  vividly  recalls  the  knightly 
legends  of  the  past.  Not  even  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  of  seclusion  and  peace 
have  availed  in  the  least  to  check  the  ardor 
of  the  great  national  enthusiasm. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tri- 
bune writing  from  Japan  at  the  opening  of 
the  late  war  says :  Such  unanimity  of 
feeling,  such  faith  in  the  common  cause, 
such  readiness  to  sacrifice  all  if  need  be  for 
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the  glory  of  the  empire,  have  seldom  beer, 
paralleled  in  any  land.  Americans  who 
witnessed  the  uprising  of  the  North  thirty 
years  ago  know  how  the  fervor  of  an  enthu- 
siastic nation  reveals  itself;  but  even  that 
memorable  example  falls  behind  the  present 
demonstration  in  Japan,  for  then  there  were 
doubts  and  dissensions  which  jarred  against 
the  prevailing  sentiment,  while  here  not  one 
discordant  note  is  heard.  The  whole  pop- 
ulace think  and  act  as  one  man.  Their 
confidence  in  the  result  is  without  the  slight- 
est drawback.  The  sole  apprehension  felt 
by  any  citizen  is  that  he  may  not  be  ac- 
corded the  privilege  of  contributing  in  some 
manner  to  the  great  end."  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  there  is  not  a  man,  woman,  or  child  in 
Japan  having  knowledge  of  the  struggle 
who  has  not  directly  and  voluntarily  con- 
tributed to  its  maintenance.  Out  of  her 
extraordinary  poverty,  without  recourse  to  a 
foreign  loan,  the  enormous  expense  of  a 
modern  war,  enhanced  by  the  necessity  of 
transporting  huge  armies  to  the  distant 
continent,  has  been  defrayed  by  the  nation 
from  home  resources.  And  for  those  actu- 
ally engaged  in  the  conflict,  the  eagerness, 
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the  passionate  self-devotion,  with  which 
they  have  thrown  themselves  into  the  fray 
recall  the  terrible  spirit  of  the  feudal  days, 
and  show  that  the  virile  virtues  of  those 
days  have  not  in  the  least  succumbed  to  the 
enervating  influences  of  the  Long  Peace. 
Instances  are  numerous  of  men  killing 
themselves  because  not  needed  by  the  gov- 
ernment. A  soldier  at  Soul  detailed  to 
escort  Minister  Otori  back  to  Japan  slew 
himself  because  he  could  not  accompany 
his  comrades  to  the  field.  Another,  pre- 
vented by  illness  from  embarking  with  his 
regiment,  rose  from  his  sick-bed,  and,  before 
a  portrait  of  the  Emperor,  died  by  his  own 
sword.  Still  another,  for  the  same  cause 
compelled  to  halt  and  let  his  men  storm  a 
fort  without  him,  on  his  discharge  from  the 
hospital  went  at  once  to  the  spot  where  he 
had  fallen,  and  killed  himself  to  wipe  out 
the  fancied  disgrace.  This  strong  under- 
current of  loyalty — a  quality,"  says  Hearn, 
"  which  Japan  possesses  in  a  degree  with- 
out existing  modern  parallel,  in  a  degree 
that  so  trite  a  word  as  patriotism  is  utterly 
powerless  to  represent,"  —  is  the  key  to  any 
proper  understanding  or  appreciation  of 
Japanese  history. 
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Even  the  sources  of  that  history  in  thq 
mythological  accounts  of  the  "  Kojiki "  are 
held  sacred  and  inviolate,  not  at  all  from 
religious,  but  solely  from  patriotic  motives. 
Among  the  educated,  who  reject  all  the 
legends  of  the  gods  as  puerile  superstitions, 
the  equally  mythical  accounts  of  the  early 
emperors  are  accepted  without  hesitation. 
Religious  faith  may  suffer  from  the  dis- 
crediting of  the  ancient  records,  but  no 
shadow  of  doubt  must  be  thrown  on  the 
credentials  of  the  most  ancient  dynasty  in 
the  world,  no  whisper  be  raised  to  detract 
from  the  reverence  due  to  its  reigning  rep- 
resentative. Nor  is  the  stifling  of  the  spirit 
of  scepticism  in  this  regard  the  result  of 
fear,  or  the  outcome  of  mere  political  expe- 
diency; it  is  simply  an  evidence  of  the 
patriotic  passion  which  fills  the  nation^s 
soul.  No  word  of  protest,  either  from  the 
intelligent  or  from  the  humblest,  was  raised 
when,  a  few  years  since,  the  editor  of  one 
of  the  Tokyo  journals  was  imprisoned  for 
speaking  disrespectfully  of  the  mythical 
emperor,  Jimmu  Tenno,  the  founder  of  the 
dynasty  twenty-five  hundred  years  ago. 
The  offence  was  felt  to  be  an  insult  to  the 
entire  nation. 
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Out  of  this  conviction  of  the  sacredness 
of  the  national  life  comes  that  reverence  for 
the  Hving  emperor,  utterly  unlike  any  emo- 
tion that  the  Western  heart  can  know, 
which  dominates  the  life  and  thought  of 
every  Japanese  :  "  Something,"  says  Hearn, 
"for  which  the  word  'loyalty'  were  an 
utterly  dead  rendering ;  something  akin 
rather  to  that  which  we  call  mystical  exalta- 
tion, —  a  sense  of  uttermost  devotion  to  the 
Tenshi  Sama,  the  *  Son  of  Heaven.'  "  It  is 
doubtful  whether  man,  woman,  or  child  can 
be  found  in  Japan  to-day  who  will  say  aught 
against  him.  When  a  rumor  recently  went 
abroad  that  he  was  to  proceed  in  person  to 
take  command  of  the  armies  in  China,  a 
shudder  of  apprehension  went  through  the 
entire  nation  at  the  bare  thought  of  expos- 
ing his  sacred  person  to  the  dangers  of 
voyage  and  field.  One  of  the  rare  cases 
of  intolerance  shown  to  missionaries  in 
Japan  was  occasioned  by  a  hope  publicly 
expressed  by  one  of  them  that  the  Mikado 
might  be  converted  to  Christianity.  The 
foreign  propagandist  was  privileged  to  aim 
at  any  of  the  highest  in  the  government, 
but  not  at  the  heart  of  the  nation ;  and  the 
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over-zealous  brother  was  forced  to  flee 
the  town.  The  simple  announcement  that 
the  emperor  was  sorrowing  because  of  the 
assault  upon  the  Czarewitz  at  Otsu  by 
a  Japanese  fanatic  led  a  young  girl,  the 
daughter  of  a  samurai,  to  slay  herself,  after 
writing  a  letter  to  the  government  praying 
that  *'the  Tenshi  Sama  be  asked  to  cease 
from  sorrowing,  seeing  that  a  young  life, 
however  unworthy,  was  given  in  voluntary 
expiation  for  the  wrong." 

"  Ask  a  class  of  Japanese  students,"  says 
Hearn,  "  to  tell  their  dearest  wishes,  and,  if 
they  have  confidence  in  the  questioner,  per- 
haps nine  out  of  ten  will  answer,  *  To  die 
for  His  Majesty,  our  emperor.'  And  the 
wish  soars  from  the  heart  pure  as  any  wish 
for  martyrdom  ever  born.  Such  ecstatic 
loyalty  is  a  part  of  the  national  life ;  it  is 
in  the  blood,  —  inherent  as  the  impulse  of 
the  ant  to  perish  for  its  little  republic,  un- 
conscious as  the  loyalty  of  bees  to  their 
queen." 

That  these  examples  of  devotion  are  in- 
spired purely  by  patriotic,  not  by  personal, 
feeling  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  there 
has  been  Httle  or  nothing  in  the  personal 
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character  of  most  of  the  emperors  themselves 
to  arouse  enthusiasm.  While  the  nation 
has  remained  extraordinarily  virile  through 
all  the  enervating  influences  of  the  Long 
Peace,  the  nominal  rulers  have  been  sunk 
into  the  lowest  depths  of  effeminacy.  For 
nearly  a  thousand  years  the  reins  of  power 
have  been  held  successively  by  ambitious 
and  forceful  nobles, — the  Fujiwara,  the 
Taira,  the  Minamoto,  the  Ashikaga,  the 
Hojo,  and  the  Tokugawa, — whose  interest  it 
has  been  to  make  the  emperor  a  nonentity,  or 
so  to  regulate  the  succession  that  the  throne 
might  always  be  held  either  by  a  child,  an 
imbecile,  or  a  voluptuary.  But  there  has 
been  no  such  usurpation  of  power  that  has 
not  been  forced  to  take  cognizance  of  the 
popular  devotion  to  the  emperor,  and  by  it 
to  shape  its  policy.  No  feudal  lord,  how- 
ever ambitious  or  masterful,  has  ever  been 
able  for  a  moment  to  reign  in  his  own  name, 
or  to  estabhsh  a  rival  dynasty.  Every  act 
and  edict  must  seem  to  emanate  from  the 
emperor  himself,  who,  kept  in  sacred  seclu- 
sion, has  ever  been  in  the  people's  thought 
the  source  of  all  authority.  In  this  fact  we 
find  the  simple  explanation  of  the  accounts 
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given  by  early  travellers  of  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  emperors  reigning  concurrently, 
and  also  of  the  dual  government  of  Mikado 
and  Shogun,  so  puzzling  to  the  Western 
student  at  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the 
country  by  Commodore  Perry.  That  so 
many  virile  qualities  should  mark  the  char- 
acter of  the  present  emperor,  after  the 
deteriorating  influences  to  which  for  a 
thousand  years  the  majority  of  his  ances- 
tors had  been  purposely  subjected,  is  not 
the  least  of  the  strange  features  of  the 
nation's  history.  It  is  certainly  an  indi- 
cation of  the  remarkable  recuperative  or 
resistant  strength  of  the  Japanese  nature 
in  its  struggle  against  the  enervating  ten- 
dencies of  her  peculiar  experience  and  her 
long  seclusion.  Indeed,  the  chief  result  of 
the  age-long  crime  committed  against  the 
nation  in  the  persons  of  its  emperors  seems 
to  have  been  avenged  upon  its  perpetrators. 
It  is  a  curious  and  significant  fact  that  the 
effeminacy  to  which  the  imperial  line  was 
so  long  doomed  by  the  chief  feudal  lords 
of  the  empire  has  been  the  ultimate  fate  of 
well-nigh  the  whole  class  of  daimio,  who 
alone  of  the  people  of  the  realm  are  to-day 
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lacking  in  virile  energy.  By  a  sort  of 
poetic  justice,  precisely  the  same  policy 
adopted  by  the  shoguns,  or  chief  vassals, 
in  regard  to  the  emperor  was  in  turn  used 
against  many  a  daimio  by  his  chief  retain- 
ers, until  the  name  of  daimio  was  at  last  a 
synonym  for  degeneracy,  and  the  nobles 
became  the  merest  puppets  in  the  hands  of 
their  clansmen.*  It  has  been  ever  in  these 
clansmen,  the  knightly  chivalry,  the  ever 

*  A  pamphlet,  entitled  "  Han  Ron  "  The 
Clans''),  published  soon  after  the  restoration  of  the 
emperor  in  1868,  contains,  as  quoted  by  Adams  in 
his  *' History  of  Japan,"  the  following  description  of 
the  condition  into  which  the  Japanese  nobility  had  at 
that  time  fallen  :  — 

The  great  majority  of  the  feudal  lords  are  gen- 
erally persons  who  have  been  born  and  nurtured  in 
the  seclusion  of  the  women's  apartments;  who  have 
been  cherished  as  tenderly  as  if  they  were  delicate 
ornaments  of  jewelry  or  pearls ;  who  even  when  they 
have  grown  up  to  man's  estate  still  exhibit  all  the 
traits  of  childhood.  Having  never  mastered  the 
details  of  business,  they  feel  no  responsibility  in 
the  affairs  of  state.  With  their  bodies  clad  in  gor- 
geous apparel,  they  feel  not  the  winter's  blast,  ^nd 
know  not  that  men  pine  of  starvation  and  cold. 
With  the  beauty  of  their  wives  and  concubines 
arrayed  before  them,  and  the  sounds  of  music  and 
revelry  ringing  in  their  ears,  they  leave  no  desire  of 
the  heart  ungratified." 
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loyal  and  brave  samurai,  that  the  national 
passion  of  patriotism  has  been  kept  alive 
and  even  intensified  by  the  Crusoe  life  of 
the  people. 

It  was  through  these  influences  that  what 
was  perhaps  the  most  knightly  act  of  devo- 
tion to  country  and  king  the  world  has  ever 
seen  made  Japan  the  mighty  empire  she  is 
to-day.  Among  all  the  surprises  she  has 
given  to  the  nations,  none  exceeds  in  dra- 
matic power  or  suggestiveness  the  relin- 
quishment of  all  feudal  claims  and  the 
restoration  of  the  entire  empire  to  the  im- 
perial rule  by  those  whose  chief  thought 
before  had  been  that  of  loyalty  to  their 
clan.  The  memorial  by  which  the  great 
clans  of  Satsuma,  Choshiu,  Tosa,  and 
Hizen  offered  up  the  lists  of  their  posses- 
sions to  the  emperor,  on  March  5,  1869,  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  documents  to 
be  found  in  the  records  of  any  people  :  — 

"Since  the  heavenly  ancestors  established 
the  foundations  of  the  country,  the  imperial 
line  has  not  failed  for  ten  thousand  ages. 
The  heaven  and  earth  [that  is,  Japan]  are  the 
emperor's.  There  is  no  man  who  is  not  his 
retainer.  ...  In  ancient  time  the  imperial 
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wisdom  ruled  all,  and  there  was  prosperity 
under  heaven.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the 
ropes  of  the  net  were  relaxed,  so  that  men, 
toying  with  the  Great  Strength  and  striv- 
ing for  power,  crowded  upon  the  emperor, 
and  stole  his  land.  .  .  .  Thus  it  was  that 
the  emperor  wore  an  empty  and  vain  rank, 
and,  the  order  of  things  being  reversed, 
looked  up  to  the  bakufu  [the  shogun's  gov- 
ernment] as  the  dispenser  of  joy  and  sor- 
row. .  .  .  During  this  time  the  bakufu 
borrowed  the  name  and  authority  of  the 
emperor,  and  used  the  imperial  name  as  a 
blind.  Now  the  great  government  has 
been  newly  restored,  and  the  emperor  him- 
self undertakes  the  direction  of  affairs. 
This  is  indeed  a  rare  and  mighty  event. 
We  have  the  name  of  an  imperial  govern- 
ment; we  must  also  have  the  fact.  Our 
first  duty  is  to  illustrate  our  faithfulness 
and  to  prove  our  loyalty.  .  .  .  The  place 
where  we  live  is  the  emperor's  land,  and 
the  food  we  eat  is  grown  by  the  emperor's 
men.  How  can  we  make  it  our  own  ?  We 
now  reverently  offer  up  the  list  of  our  pos- 
sessions and  men.  Let  the  imperial  orders 
be  issued  for  the  altering  and  remodelling 
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the  territories  of  the  various  clans.  .  .  . 
Let  the  civil  and  penal  codes  and  military 
laws  all  proceed  from  the  emperor.  Let  all 
the  affairs  of  the  empire,  great  and  small, 
be  referred  to  him  ;  and  then  will  the  em- 
pire be  able  to  take  its  place  side  by  side 
with  the  other  nations  of  the  world.  This 
is  now  the  most  urgent  duty  of  the  emperor, 
as  it  is  that  of  his  servants  and  children. 
Hence  it  is  that  we,  daring  to  offer  up  our 
hum.ble  expression  of  loyalty,  upon  which 
we  pray  that  the  briUiance  of  the  heavenly 
sun  may  shine,  with  fear  and  reverence  bow 
the  head  and  do  homage,  ready  to  lay  down 
our  lives  in  proof  of  our  faith."  * 

Within  a  little  more  than  a  month  from 
the  presentation  of  this  memorial,  similar 
ones  were  published  by  one  hundred  and 
eighty  out  of  the  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  clans  of  Japan,  begging  to  restore  their 
fiefs  to  the  sovereign ;  and  in  the  end  the 
whole  number  reached  two  hundred  and 
forty-one.  The  feudal  system  was  abol- 
ished, and  Japan  became  an  empire  in  fact 
as  in  name.  The  loyal  heart  of  the  samurai 
had  stood  the  supreme  test ;  and  one  of  the 

*  Adams's  History  of  Japan,  vol.  ii.  p.  i8i. 
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knightliest  deeds  that  ever  called  for  human 
strength  of  soul  created  the  nation  at  whose 
courage  the  world  now  marvels,  even  as  it 
once  marvelled  at  the  gentler  virtues  then 
deemed  Japan's  only  heritage. 


CHAPTER  II. 


YAMATO  DAMASHII. 

"pOSSIBLY  because  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific  are  popularly  pictured  as  hav- 
ing been  peopled  only  by  savage  or  bar- 
barous tribes,  the  Western  mind,  in  spite 
of  the  multitudes  of  books  v^ritten  upon 
Japan,  seems  never  to  have  formed  any 
just  or  adequate  conception  of  the  high 
civilization  there  anciently  attained  and 
now  still  held.  Her  people  are  given  credit 
only  for  an  extraordinary  aptitude  for 
becoining  civiHzed.  The  tremendous  polit- 
ical revolution  which  took  place  on  her 
emergence  from  seclusion,  and  the  ensuing 
sudden  adoption  of  Occidental  ways  are 
deemed  remarkable,  mainly  because  no 
other  barbarous  or  even  semi  -  civilized 
people  was  ever  known  to  take  so  great  a 
stride  out  of  a  lower  state  of  society,  on  to 
the  high  plane  of  what  we  complacently 
call  civilization. 

Extraordinary,  indeed,  would  the  tran- 
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sition  be  were  the  popular  conception  of 
Japan's  former  condition  in  the  least  degree 
justified.  Had  the  change  been  an  emer- 
gence from  anything  like  barbarism,  or 
even  semi  -  civilization,  the  Island  people 
would  be  in  truth  the  unique  nation.  Bar- 
barous tribes  do  not  become  civilized  by 
contact  with  civilization,  unless  they  touch 
it  as  conquerers.  Otherwise  they  fade 
away  and  perish.  Half -civilized  people 
even  cannot  bear  the  contact  and  preserve 
their  identity.  It  is  still,  perhaps,  an  open 
question  whether  Christianity  has  uplifted 
the  so-called  heathen;  but  the  fate  of 
lower  civilizations  when  brought  into  close 
relations  with  the  higher  is  not  a  matter  of 
doubt.  Only  the  fittest  survive.  The 
simple  fact  that  Japan  has  not  only  sur- 
vived, but  has  taken  her  place  to-day 
among  the  great  powers  of  the  world, 
attests,  therefore,  not  an  emergence  from 
barbarism,  as  her  history  for  the  last  thirty 
years  is  popularly  conceived,  but  rather 
the  bringing  to  light  of  a  hitherto  unknown 
civilization,  which,  though  different  from 
our  own,  is  yet  worthy  of  a  place  beside 
our  best.    Furthermore,  none  who  have 
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read  her  history,  and  still  less  they  who 
through  contact  with  her  people  are  famil- 
iar with  the  outcome  of  that  history  in  the 
present  life  and  character  of  the  nation, 
can  for  a  moment  share  the  popular  mis- 
conception. None  who  have  studied  the 
annals  of  the  Empire  or  who,  entering  into 
the  nation's  consciousness,  have  learned 
what  Yamato  Damashii^^^  "  The  Soul  of 
Japan,"  means,  can  fail  to  find  in  it  the  evi- 
dence of  century-long  training  in  some  of 
the  finest  virtues  of  civilization.  Surely,  if 
we  reckon  as  the  flowering  of  our  Western 
civilization  the  keen  sense  of  honor,  the  love 
of  learning,  and  the  knightly  courtesy  which 
our  own  age  of  chivalry  has  bequeathed 
to  us,  only  ignorance  of  the  chivalric  past 
of  the  Island  Realm  can  be  the  excuse  of 
those  who  speak  of  it  as  having  only 
recently  become  civilized. 

Possibly  the  prevalent  misconception  is 
due  not  merely  to  popular  ignorance  of 
Japanese  history,  but  also  to  the  fact  that 
its  chivalric  past  has  continued  to  so  late 
a  day  as  not  yet  to  be  surrounded  with  the 
glamour  of  a  bygone  age.  It  has  not  yet 
had  time  to  become  history.    It  was  only 
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yesterday,  indeed,  that  the  vision  of  an 
armor-clad  knight,  as  described  by  one  who 
of  all  men  has  best  succeeded  in  giving 
expression  to  the  Soul  of  Japan,"  attested 
the  lingering  of  the  age  of  chivalry.  The 
picture  is  before  him  of  *'a  handsome 
youth  with  the  sinister,  splendid  gaze  of 
a  falcon,  in  full  magnificence  of  feudal  war 
costume.  One  hand  bears  the  tasseled  sig- 
nal wand  of  a  leader  of  armies  ;  the  other 
rests  on  the  marvelous  hilt  of  his  sword. 
His  helmet  is  a  blazing  miracle  ;  the  steel 
upon  his  breast  and  shoulders  was  wrought 
by  armorers  whose  names  are  famed  in  all 
the  museums  of  the  West.  The  cords  of 
his  war  coat  are  golden ;  and  a  wondrous 
garment  of  heavy  silk,  all  embroidered  with 
billowings  and  dragonings  of  gold,  flows 
from  his  mailed  waist  to  his  feet  like  a  robe 
of  fire.  How  the  man  flames  in  his  steel 
and  silk  and  gold  like  some  iridescent 
beetle  —  but  a  War-beetle,  all  horns  and 
mandibles  and  menace,  despite  its  daz- 
zlings."* 

It  was  ^nly  yesterday  that  two  millions 
of  such  panoplied  warriors,  trained  from 

*  Hearn,  "  Out  of  the  East,"  p.  196. 
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birth  for  the  battle-field,  inured  to  every 
hardship,  and  fearless  of  naught  here  or 
hereafter,  save  dishonor,  guarded  the  bat- 
tlements of  picturesque  castles  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Empire. 

It  was  only  yesterday  that  through  the 
silent  streets  of  towns  and  cities,  vast 
daimios'  trains  passed  on  their  way  to 
Yeddo,  the  law  requiring  their  residence  in 
that  city  for  six  months  each  year  being  as 
rigid  as  that  which  closed,  while  they  were 
passing,  every  door  and  window  on  their 
line  of  march,  that  no  vulgar  eye  might 
gaze  upon  them.  Just  such  a  scene  as 
was  described  by  Kampffer,  two  hundred 
years  ago,  has  been  witnessed  by  many  a 
one  now  living.  "  It  is  a  sight  exceedingly 
curious  and  worthy  of  admiration,"  said 
he,  "to  see  all  the  persons  who  compose 
the  numerous  train  of  a  great  prince,  the 
pike-bearers  clad  in  black  silk,  marching 
in  an  elegant  order  with  a  decent  becom- 
ing gravity,  and  keeping  so  profound  a 
silence  that  not  the  least  noise  is  to  be 
heard,  save  what  must  necessarily  arise 
from  the  motion  and  rustling  of  their 
habits,  and  the  trampling  of  the  horses 
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and  men.  Numerous  troops  of  fore- 
runners, harbingers,  clerks,  cooks,  and 
other  inferior  officers,  begin  the  march, 
they  being  to  provide  lodgings,  victuals, 
and  other  necessary  things  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  prince,  their  master,  and 
his  court.  They  are  followed  by  the 
prince's  heavy  baggage,  packed  up  either 
in  small  trunks,  and  carried  upon  horses, 
each  with  a  banner,  bearing  the  coat  of 
arms  and  name  of  the  possessor;  or  else 
in  large  chests  of  red-lacquered  leather, 
again  with  the  possessor's  coat  of  arms, 
and  carried  upon  men's  shoulders,  with 
multitudes  of  inspectors  to  look  after 
them."  Then  come  "great  numbers  of 
smaller  retinues,  belonging  to  the  chief 
officers  and  noblemen  attending  the  prince, 
with  pikes,  scimeters,  bows  and  arrows,  um- 
brellas, palanquins,  led  horses,  and  other 
marks  of  their  grandeur,  suitable  to  their 
birth,  quality,  and  office.  Some  of  these 
are  carried  in  norimonos,  others  in  cangos, 
others  go  on  horseback.  The  prince's 
own  numerous  train,  marching  in  an  ad- 
mirable and  curious  order,  and  divided 
into  several  troops,  each  headed  by  a 
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proper  commanding  officer;  as,  five,  more 
or  less,  fine  led  horses,  led  each  by  two 
grooms,  one  on  each  side,  two  footmen 
walking  behind.  Five  or  six,  and  some- 
times more,  porters,  richly  clad,  walking 
one  by  one,  and  carrying  fassanbacks,*  or 
lackered  chests,  and  japanned  neat  trunks 
and  baskets  upon  their  shoulders,  wherein 
are  kept  the  gowns,  clothes,  wearing  ap- 
parel, and  other  necessaries  for  the  daily 
use  of  the  prince ;  each  porter  is  attended 
by  two  footmen,  who  take  up  his  charge 
by  turns.  Ten  or  more  followers,  walking 
again  one  by  one,  and  carrying  rich  scim- 
eters,  pikes  of  state,  fire-arms,  and  other 
weapons  in  lackered  wooden  cases,  as  also 
quivers  with  bows  and  arrows.  .  .  .  Two, 
three,  or  more  men,  who  carry  the  pikes  of 
state,  as  the  badges  of  the  prince's  power 
and  authority,  adorned  at  the  upper  end 
with  bunches  of  cock's  feathers,  or  certain 
rough  hides,  or  other  particular  ornaments, 
peculiar  to  such  or  such  a  prince.  They 
walk  one  by  one,  and  are  attended  each  by 
two  footmen.  A  gentleman  carrying  the 
prince's  hat,  which  he  wears  to  shelter  him- 

*  Hasami-bako. 
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self  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  which 
is  covered  with  black  velvet.  He  is  at- 
tended likewise  by  two  footmen.  A  gentle- 
man carrying  the  prince's  sombrero  or  um- 
brella, which  is  covered  in  like  manner 
with  black  velvet.  He  is  attended  likewise 
by  two  footmen.  Some  more  fassanbacks 
and  varnished  trunks,  covered  with  var- 
nished leather,  with  the  prince's  coat  of 
arms  upon  them,  each  with  two  men  to 
take  care  of  it.  Sixteen,  more  or  less,  of 
the  prince's  pages,  and  gentlemen  of  his 
bedchamber,  richly  clad,  and  walking  two 
and  two  before  his  norimon.  They  are 
taken  out  from  among  the  first  quality  of 
his  court.  The  prince  himself,  sitting  in  a 
stately  norimon,  or  palanquin,  carried  by 
six  or  eight  men,  clad  in  rich  liveries,  with 
several  others  walking  at  the  norimon's 
side,  to  take  it  up  by  turns.  Two  or  three 
gentlemen  of  the  prince's  bedchamber 
walk  at  the  norimon's  side,  to  give  him 
what  he  wants  and  asks  for,  and  to  assist 
and  support  him  in  going  in  or  out  of  the 
norimon.  Two  or  three  horses  of  state, 
the  saddles  covered  with  black.  One  of 
these  horses  carries  a  large  elbow  chair, 
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which  is  sometimes  covered  with  black 
velvet,  and  placed  on  a  norikago  of  the 
same  stuff.  These  horses  are  attended 
each  by  several  grooms  and  footmen  in 
liveries,  and  some  are  led  by  the  prince's 
own  pages.  Two  pike-bearers.  Ten  more 
people  carrying  each  two  baskets  of  a 
monstrous  large  size,  fixed  to  the  end  of  a 
pole,  which  they  lay  on  their  shoulders  in 
such  a  manner  that  a  basket  hangs  down 
before  and  another  behind  them.  These 
baskets  are  more  for  state  than  for  use. 
Sometimes  some  fassanback-bearers  walk 
among  them,  to  increase  the  troop.  In 
this  order  marches  the  prince's  own  train, 
which  is  followed  by  six  or  twelve  led 
horses  with  their  leaders,  grooms,  and  foot- 
men all  in  liveries,  a  multitude  of  the 
prince's  domestics,  and  other  officers  of  his 
court,  with  their  own  very  numerous  trains 
and  attendants,  pike-bearers,  fassanback- 
bearers,  and  footmen  in  liveries.  Some  of 
these  are  carried  in  cangos,  and  the  whole 
troop  is  headed  by  the  prince's  high 
steward,  carried  in  a  norimon.  If  one  of 
the  prince's  sons  accompanies  his  father  in 
the  journey  to  court,  he  follows  with  his 
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own  train  immediately  after  his  father's 
norimon.  The  pages,  pike  -  bearers,  um- 
brellas and  hat -bearers,  fassanback  or 
chest -bearers,  and  all  the  footmen  in 
liveries,  affect  a  strange  mimic  march  or 
dance,  when  they  pass  through  some  re- 
markable town  or  borough,  or  by  the  train 
of  another  prince  or  lord.  Every  step 
they  make  they  draw  up  one  foot  quite  to 
their  back,  in  the  meantime  stretching  out 
the  arm  on  the  opposite  side  as  far  as  they 
can,  and  putting  themselves  in  such  a 
posture,  as  if  they  had  a  mind  to  swim 
through  the  air." 

It  was  only  yesterday  that  all  this  pomp 
and  circumstance  vanished,  and  the  two 
million  samurai,  the  men  who  had  kept 
the  virtues  of  chivalry  alive  even  through 
three  centuries  of  profound  peace,  fur- 
nished the  supreme  illustration  of  Yamato 
da7nashii,  the  Soul  of  Japan,  by  renounc- 
ing all  that  w^as  dear  to  them  at  the  bid- 
ding of  their  sovereign  and  becoming 
mere  citizens  of  the  Empire,  ready  to  toil 
with  the  humblest  in  whatever  work 
might  serve  its  interests. 

So  lately,  indeed,  did  this  great  renuncia- 
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tion  take  place  that  even  yet  the  shining 
armor  and  the  keen  weapons  of  these 
warriors,  armor  and  weapons  which,  did 
they  illustrate  the  day  of  mediaeval  knight- 
hood in  Europe  would  be  worth  their 
weight  in  gold,  now  in  vast  quantities 
cumber  the  curio  shops  of  Tokyo  and 
Kioto,  and  are  among  the  most  unsalable 
wares  in  the  collections. 

Although  to  the  Japanese  their  age  of 
chivalry,  dating  back  many  centuries,  is 
indeed  history  of  the  most  thrilling  and 
romantic  sort,  history  which  they  never 
tire  of  reading  and  recounting,  yet  by  us, 
because  that  age  has  lasted  even  into  our 
own  prosaic  times,  and  possibly  also  be- 
cause it  has  not  heretofore  been  our  wont 
to  take  the  Japanese  in  any  degree  seriously, 
the  samurai  has  never  been  ranked  with 
Bayard  or  Du  GuescHn,  with  the  Black 
Prince  or  with  the  Cid. 

So  far  as  he  was  known  at  all  to  the 
West,  the  two-sworded  man,  whose  sensi- 
tiveness to  insult  and  whose  intense  na- 
tional feeling  occasioned  so  much  trouble 
with  foreigners  on  the  opening  of  the 
country,  was  reckoned   a   mere  swash- 
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buckler.  It  was  by  the  samurai  sword 
in  those  troublous  days  that  many  an 
Englishman  who  had  brutally  or  unwit- 
tingly violated  the  sacred  conventions  of 
the  land  was  hacked  to  pieces.  It  was  a 
time  of  social  and  political  disorganiza- 
tion, and  the  land  was  filled  with  the 
class  of  knights  known  as  ronins  (wave 
men),  knights  whose  feudal  households 
had  been  broken  up  and  who  owed  no 
direct  allegiance  to  any  lord.  These  ir- 
responsible rovers  having  become  the  ter- 
ror of  the  country,  the  impression  held 
and  yet  holds  that  Japanese  chivalry  was 
but  another  name  for  the  spirit  of  turbu- 
le;nce,  swagger,  and  murder.  And  when 
further  we  are  told  of  the  privilege  which 
the  samurai  had  enjoyed  for  centuries,  of 
slaying  without  fear  of  punishment  any 
inferiors  who  chanced  to  incur  their  an- 
ger, it  is  but  a  step  to  the  inference  that 
their  lives  were  largely  spent  in  exercis- 
ing that  privilege.  Never  did  the  knight- 
hood of  any  country  labor  under  a  more 
unwarrantable  imputation.  Mr.  Fuku- 
zawa,  often  called  the  Grand  Old  Man 
of  Japan,  is  my  authority  for  the  state- 
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ment,  that  during  a  period  of  two  and  a  half 
centuries,  among  the  hundred  thousand 
samurai  of  his  province,  though  the 
knights  were  men  with  human  passions, 
and  though  the  cruel  privilege  above 
mentioned  was  undeniably  theirs,  only 
three  cases  had  been  known  in  which 
they  had  ever  exercised  it.  Indeed,  with 
all  the  rights  and  immunities  which  they 
enjoyed,  and  in  view  of  the  idle  life  to 
which  they  were  mainly  doomed  during 
the  centuries  of  the  Great  Peace,  it  is 
only  marvelous  that  they  kept  so  stainless 
the  shields  of  their  knighthood.  While 
the  feudal  lords  to  whom  they  held  alle- 
giance were  for  the  most  part  sunk  into  the 
depths  of  effeminacy  and  degeneration, 
the  honor  of  their  homes  was  faithfully 
upheld  by  their  retainers,  and  the  name  of 
samurai  is  in  Japan  to-day  the  untarnished 
name,  to  its  people  the  synonym  of  the 
same  lofty  virtues  and  heroic  devotion 
which  we  associate  with  the  truest  knight 
of  Mediaeval  Romance. 

And  not  only  is  the  name  untarnished, 
but  also  knightly  virtue  itself  has  escaped 
the  degeneration   which   it  suffered  in 
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Europe,  and  has  remained  to  this  day  a 
stainless  glory.  The  Western  world  has 
seen  its  sun  of  chivalry  decline  until 
naught  of  it  lingers  save  the  duello,  and 
the  so-called  "code  of  honor."  But  in 
Japan  the  samurai  soul  yet  pervades  in 
full  force  the  very  life  of  the  nation,  and 
the  vendetta,  once  a  samurai  privilege, 
ceased  absolutely  at  a  single  word  from 
the  Emperor. 

To  the  samurai,  also,  the  Island  empire 
is  indebted  for  the  preservation  and  ad- 
vance of  learning  in  her  troublous  times, 
as  fully  as  Europe  owes  to  the  Church  the 
inestimable  service  of  this  kind  which  she 
rendered  in  the  night  of  the  Dark  Ages. 
Here  the  parallelism  is  complete  except 
that  in  Japan  this  great  salvation  was 
wrought  by  the  secular  arm,  by  a  zeal  for 
patriotism  and  for  the  glory  of  the  land, 
instead  of  for  the  welfare  of  priestly  in- 
stitutions. 

Yet  it  is  with  heroic  deeds  of  valor  and 
self-sacrifice,  it  is  with  illustrations  of  the 
supreme  spirit  of  devoted  loyalty,  that  the 
name  is  oftenest  associated,  and  in  this 
regard  there  is  scarcely  one  of  the  tales 
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of  knightly  daring  which  fill  the  pages 
of  either  the  ancient  or  mediaeval  history 
of  Europe,  that  is  not  paralleled  in  the 
heroic  annals  of  Japan. 

The  empire  has  had  her  Regulus.  In  a 
besieged  castle  the  question  was  whether 
the  weakness  of  the  enemy  would  war- 
rant waiting  for  soon-expected  relief.  A 
samurai  stealing  into  the  camp  of  the  be- 
siegers to  ascertain,  was  captured  and 
threatened  with  crucifixion  unless  he  re- 
ported the  hostile  force  in  such  strength 
as  to  make  resistance  seem  useless. 
Feigning  consent  and  taken  to  the  bank 
of  the  moat,  in  full  sight  of  his  wife  and 
children  he  shouted  the  true  tidings  of 
the  weakness  of  the  enemy,  and  straight- 
way, smiling  with  gladness  at  the  glory 
of  his  opportunity,  met  the  cruelest  of 
deaths. 

Nor  has  Spartan  fidelity  been  the  exclu- 
sive possession  of  the  Western  warrior. 
In  the  late  war  with  China,  a  Japanese 
trumpeter  was  ordered  to  sound  the  charge. 
While  executing  the  order  he  received  his 
death-wound.  But  with  never  a  pause  or 
waver,  or  false  note,  that  charge  went 
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sounding  on  until  death  sealed  the  lips 
through  which  it  was  breathed.  Borne  to 
his  home  for  burial,  his  funeral  rites  were 
made,  as  it  were,  a  festival,  his  parents 
vying  with  each  other  in  their  rejoicing 
over  the  honorable  end  of  the  boy  whom 
they  had  reared  to  live  and  die  for  his 
country. 

Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  episode  in 
the  annals  of  the  land,  certainly  one  strik- 
ingly illustrative,  not  only  of  the  daring, 
but  also  of  the  intelligence  of  the  loyal 
retainers  of  old,  and  showing  likewise  the 
survival  in  full  force  to  our  own  day  of  the 
spirit  of  chivalry,  is  the  story  of  Narabara. 

A  few  years  after  the  opening  of  Japan 
to  foreigners,  Shimadzu  Saburo,  the  actual 
ruler  of  the  powerful  daimiate  of  Satsuma, 
while  engaged  in  the  attempt  to  restore  the 
Emperor  to  his  rightful  authority,  was 
greatly  embarrassed  by  the  proffered  co- 
operation of  a  large  troop  of  ronins,  who, 
thinking  that  he  would  attempt  to  drive  out 
the  foreigners,  were  eager  to  join  him. 
Finding  it  impossible  to  reason  with  them, 
and  fearing  that  if  left  to  themselves  grave 
disaster  to  his  plans  would  result,  he  re- 
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solved  upon  an  extraordinary  course  of 
action,  which  is  thus  vividly  described  by 
Mr.  House. 

"  Appointing  a  meeting  with  the  ronins, 
he  sent  to  them  eight  of  his  most  trusted 
followers  who  had  proved  themselves  ex- 
pert swordsmen.  These  he  directed  to  go 
to  the  rendezvous ;  to  hold  a  parley  with 
the  insurgent  leaders ;  to  convince  them,  by 
argument  if  possible,  of  the  impracticability 
of  their  course,  but  at  all  hazards  to  pre- 
vent them  from  proceeding  in  their  rebel- 
lious career.  To  Japanese  vassals  as 
devoted  as  those  of  Satsuma,  no  further 
suggestions  were  needed.  They  reached 
Fusimi  late  in  the  evening,  and  found  the 
greater  number  of  the  ronins  in  a  large 
house  of  public  entertainment.  The  leaders 
joined  them  in  a  small  room  on  the  ground 
floor,  while  the  others  continued  their 
carousals  above.  Before  arriving,  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  Satsuma  retainers  had  arranged 
his  plan  and  communicated  it  to  his  sub- 
ordinates. Every  effort  should  be  made  to 
bring  the  malcontents  to  reason  by  straight- 
forward representations  of  the  designs  of 
their  master,  and  by  earnest  exhortations 
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that  the  disorderly  campaign  they  contem- 
plated should  be  abandoned.  If  these 
should  fail,  the  conference  could  end  only 
in  a  quarrel,  in  which  event  the  position 
and  duty  of  seven  of  the  Satsuma  partic- 
ipants was  distinctly  laid  down.  The  lights 
were  to  be  simultaneously  extinguished, 
each  man  was  to  plant  himself  at  a  given 
distance  from  his  neighbors,  to  drop  upon 
one  knee,  and  to  sweep  the  space  above 
his  head  with  his  drawn  sword.  The  head 
of  the  party,  Narabara,  would  spring  to 
the  nearest  corner,  where  he  would  be  pro- 
tected from  assault  in  the  rear  or  directly 
from  the  sides,  and  would  attack  in  the 
dark  any  that  should  approach  him.  These  r 
precautions  would  not  have  been  enjoined 
if  an  encounter  upon  anything  like  even 
terms  had  been  anticipated ;  but  the  ronins 
were  several  hundred  in  number,  and  it  was 
only  through  the  application  of  some  such 
strategy  that  the  eight  leaders  could  by  any 
chance  be  disposed  of.  In  case  of  a  general 
conflict,  some  of  them  would  have  been 
almost  sure  to  escape,  and  the  mission  of 
the  retainers  would  have  failed.  It  was 
foreseen  that,  in  the  tumult,  some  of  the 
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inferior  renins  would  rush  to  assist  their 
chiefs,  and  join  in  the  melee  before  the 
work  of  destruction  could  be  thoroughly- 
carried  out;  hence  the  necessity  of  having 
the  advantage  of  darkness  and  pre-organ- 
ization  on  the  side  of  the  militant  envoys. 
The  interview  in  the  tea-house  was  long 
and  earnest.  Narabara  and  his  compan- 
ions were  sincere  in  their  efforts  to  settle 
the  affair  without  violence,  as,  indeed,  they 
were  bound  by  their  instructions  to  do, 
if  any  means  could  be  discovered.  For 
more  than  two  hours  they  exerted  such 
arguments  and  eloquence  as  they  could 
command  to  persuade  the  adventurers  to 
disband  the  troops  and  return  to  their 
homes.  These  endeavors  were  totally  in- 
effectual. Having  advanced  so  far,  the 
insurgents  declared,  they  could  not  and 
would  not  recede.  If  Shimadzu  would  lead 
them  to  the  fulfilment  of  their  schemes, 
they  would  gladly  exterminate  the  for- 
eigners under  his  banner.  If  not,  they 
would  undertake  the  task  in  their  own  way. 
Moreover,  they  were  convinced  that  the 
real  spirit  of  the  Satsuma  clan  was  in 
sympathy  with  them,  in  spite  of  all  that  the 
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Kokufu  might  say.  Several  Satsuma  men 
had  joined  them  within  a  few  hours,  and 
were  in  hearty  unison  with  their  plot.  The 
discussion  terminated  in  confusion  and  high 
words,  as  had  been  more  than  half  antici- 
pated. At  a  signal  from  Narabara,  the 
paper  lanterns  that  hung  around  the  walls 
were  thrown  to  the  ground  and  trampled 
upon.  The  swords  of  all  were  instantly 
drawn.  The  Satsuma  leader  darted  to  his 
corner,  proclaiming  his  name  and  inviting 
attack  by  loud  cries.  His  seven  associates 
fell  on  their  knees,  and,  in  rigid  silence, 
dealt  fatal  blows  upon  all  that  came  within 
reach  of  their  weapons.  The  ronins  above, 
warned  by  the  clamor  of  the  chiefs, 
struggled  to  descend  to  their  aid,  but  the 
ladders  of  communication  had  been  re- 
moved. A  few  sprang  from  the  windows 
and  mingled  blindly  and  ineffectively  in  the 
obscure  affray.  In  less  than  five  minutes 
from  the  time  that  the  signal  was  given, 
the  swords  of  the  Satsuma  men  passed 
through  the  air  without  resistance.  Nara- 
bara called  to  his  followers  by  name,  and 
all  but  one  replied.  A  light  was  struck, 
and  its  first  ray  revealed  the  bodies  of 
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eleven  ronins,  and  one  of  Shimadzu's  mes- 
sengers stretched  lifeless  upon  the  floor. 

"But  the  end  of  this  extraordinary  en- 
counter had  not  yet  come.  The  scene  that 
followed,  though  unattended  by  desperate 
strife  and  bloodshed,  was  even  more  start- 
lingly  dramatic.  Yielding  suddenly  to  an 
inspiration  that  could  have  had  no  previs- 
ion in  his  sober  calculations,  Narabara, 
without  waiting  to  apprise  his  companions 
of  his  intentions,  cast  away  his  sword, 
threw  off  his  outer  garment  to  show  that  he 
was  now  defenceless,  and,  clambering  up 
to  the  apartment  above,  flung  himself,  half 
naked,  among  the  amazed  and  excited 
ronins,  and  fell  upon  his  hands  and  knees 
with  a  salutation  that  was  at  the  same 
time  a  gesture  of  appeal  for  momentary 
forbearance.  Before  they  could  recover 
from  their  surprise,  he  had  rapidly  related 
the  whole  story  of  what  had  occurred 
below,  and  begged  to  be  heard  in  justifica- 
tion. The  nearest  of  those  who  heard  his 
words  sought  to  destroy  him  without  cere- 
mony, but  a  young  man  from  Satsuma,  who 
had  lately  joined  the  troop,  abruptly  con- 
fronted them,  and,  placing  himself  defiantly 
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before  the  prostrate  body,  proclaimed  that 
he  would  protect  the  unarmed  suppliant 
with  his  own  life  until  he  should  obtain  a 
hearing.  In  moments  of  critical  suspense 
like  this,  a  sudden  demonstration  of  supe- 
rior boldness  is  sure  to  carry  all  before  it. 
Those  who  had  hastened  to  avenge  their' 
leaders  now  instinctively  yielded,  and  sig- 
nified their  willingness  to  listen.  Narabara 
at  once  declared  that  he  did  not  mean  to 
plead  for  himself,  and  that  if,  after  having 
received  his  explanation,  they  were  still 
determined  to  pursue  their  course,  his  body 
was  at  their  disposal.  He  then  hastily 
repeated  the  arguments  he  had  used 
below,  and  said  that,  although  he  had 
failed  to  convince  the  chiefs,  who  were 
prepared  with  a  regular  and  carefully  con- 
trived plan,  his  representations  should 
surely  have  weight  with  the  subordinates, 
who,  left  in  ignorance  of  how  to  proceed, 
without  commanders  of  experience  or  tried 
ability,  and  thrown  into  hopeless  confu- 
sion at  the  moment  when  decision  and 
unanimity  were  most  needed,  could  not 
contend  against  the  forces  which  Shimadzu 
would  be  able  to  array  against  them.  As 
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to  what  he  had  himself  done,  every  Jap- 
anese samurai  knew  that  it  was  simply  his 
duty,  and  the  men  of  Satsuma,  above  all, 
would  applaud,  rather  than  condemn  him 
for  the  fidelity  and  thoroughness  with 
which  he  had  fulfilled  his  mission.  An 
appeal  of  this  kind,  made  under  circum- 
stances that  attested  the  fearlessness  and 
faith  of  the  speaker,  and  addressed  to  an 
audience  composed  of  soldiers,  who,  what- 
ever their  other  errors,  had  been  trained  to 
respect  courage  and  devotion  as  the  high- 
est of  human  virtues,  could  not  be  ineffec- 
tive. It  was,  in  fact,  triumphant.  In 
admiration  of  his  gallantry,  Narabara  was 
suffered  to  go  free.  In  acknowledgment 
of  the  force  of  his  reasoning,  the  ronins 
admitted  the  feebleness  of  their  position 
under  the  new  state  of  affairs,  and  pledged 
themselves  to  disperse  without  delay.  The 
ready  resolution  of  Shimadzu,  acting 
through  the  strong  arm  of  Narabara  and 
his  associates,  had  cut  the  knot  of  disaffec- 
tion and  mutiny  with  a  single  blow." 

Such  a  scene  as  this,  with  its  suggestions 
of  feudal  strife,  of  dauntless  daring  and  of 
chivalrous  loyalty  to  chief  and  clan,  so 
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vividly  recalls  traditions  of  our  Europe  of 
three  centuries  ago,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
think  of  it  as  having  happened  in  our  own 
day.  And  yet  so  near  is  it  to  our  time 
that  one  of  the  chief  actors  in  the  fierce 
drama,  the  young  Satsuma  man  who, 
single-handed,  defied  his  comrades,  rushed 
to  the  side  of  the  prostrate  and  unarmed 
Narabara  and  insisted  upon  the  suppliant's 
right  to  be  heard,  is  to-day  one  of  the 
Emperor's  most  trusted  advisers,  being 
none  other  than  Marquis  Saigo,  the  pres- 
ent Minister  of  the  Navy  Department. 

Pregnant  with  suggestion  is  this  single 
fact,  as  illustrating  not  only  the  rapidity  of 
the  change  wrought  in  the  Empire,  but 
also  the  character  of  the  civilization  which 
it  has  contributed  to  the  world.  It  is  to 
be  noted  as  not  the  least  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  lightning-like  pace  which 
Japan  has  set  for  her  modern  career  that 
her  present  rulers  have  been  personally 
trained  and  disciplined  in  the  very  school 
of  chivalry  itself.  The  Japanese  Bayard 
and  Du  Guesclin,  the  Far  Oriental  Black 
Prince  and  Cid  are  themselves  still  on  the 
field.    The  age  of  knighthood  is  not  to 
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them  a  tradition  or  a  race-memory,  but  an 
actual  life  experience.  In  the  West,  as  c; 
has  already  been  said,  the  sun  of  chivalry  i 
has  long  since  set.  The  Law  of  Honor  has  1 
become  the  absurd  Code  with  the  duel  as  J 
its  sole  outcome  and  illustration.  Three 
centuries  separate  us  from  the  times  and  the 
institutions  which  called  for  the  exercise 
of  the  strenuous  and  virile  virtues,  making 
the  name  of  knight  a  synonym  for  cour- 
age, courtesy,  and  devotion.  These  virtues 
are  still  in  our  blood  indeed,  and  in  times 
*  of  great  emergency  such  as  our  American 
Civil  War  they  make  themselves  manifest. 
But  they  come  to  us  from  a  far-away 
ancestry,  upon  the  mere  traditions  of 
whose  knightly  training  we  are  living,  and 
in  these  degenerate  days  of  scramble  for 
'  the  means  of  luxurious  living  even  these 
traditions  are  fast  losing  their  power. 
But  in  Japan  the  very  men  who  hold  the 
reins  of  office,  or  who  are  of  influence  in 
any  sphere  of  the  nation's  life,  were  them- 
selves brought  up  in  the  strictest  school  of 
'chivalric  discipline  which  perhaps  the 
•world  has  ever  seen.  Inured  to  severest 
'  hardships  and  trained  not  only  in  manly 
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'  and  martial  exercises  of  every  sort,  but 
'  also  in  devotion  to  literature  and  learning, 
•  it  is  not  alone  hardship  that  they  have 
-been  taught  to  despise  nor  learning  that 
they  have  been  schooled  to  love.  Their 
chiefest  discipline  has  been  in  the  school 
of  knightly  courtesy  and  of  fearlessness  of 
everything  but  dishonor.  Not  even  the 
training  of  Spartan  youth  was  harder  than 
that  in  which  the  samurai  of  only  a  genera- 
tion ago  were  reared,  and  in  comparison 
with  it  the  training  of  European  chivalry 
was  holiday  pastime.  Self-denial,  obedi-* 
ence,  courtesy,  contempt  of  pleasure  and  - 
of  gain,  loyalty  to  his  chief, — these  have 
•filled  the  vision  of  life  to  the  knight  of 
Japan.  And  at  the  end  of  life  there  was 
neither  hope  of  heaven  nor  fear  of  hell, 
naught  to  detract  from  the  honor  of  doing 
one's  duty  through  love  of  right  for  its  own 
sake.  Very  often,  too,  that  end  was  self- 
immolation.  Whatever  view  the  Western 
mind  may  take  of  the  morality  of  such  sui- 
cides as  were  once  so  common  among  the 
chivalry  of  Japan,  the  significance  of  the 
rite  of  hara-kiri  is  by  Occidentals  as  uni- 
versally misconceived  as  the  name  itself  is 
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misspelled.  Superfluously  revolting  as  was 
the  prescribed  method  of  self-immolation, 
in  the  very  exquisiteness  of  its  pain  and  in 
the  strict  observance  of  the  elaborate  eti- 
quette of  the  ceremony  with  which  it  was 
performed,  the  hara-kiri  was  the  natural 
and  fitting  outcome  of  the  stern  ideals  of 
honor  and  courtesy  constantly  held  before 
the  Japanese  knight  and  gentleman. 

Steeled  against  all  pain  and  all  fear 
as  his  training  was  to  render  him,  what 
more  natural  than  for  him  to  be  ready  at 
an  instant's  notice  to  give  the  last  and 
highest  proof  that  that  training  was  not 
in  vain.  And  in  the  grave  dignity  and 
punctiliousness  with  which  the  ceremony 
was  performed,  going  far  as  it  did  to 
redeem  it  from  its  most  revolting  fea- 
ture, we  may  see  in  it  the  fitting  culmina- 
tion of  the  life  of  good  breeding  in  the 
practice  of  which  the  knights  of  the  Em- 
pire became  the  exemplars  of  courtesy. 
It  is  as  an  ever-present  reminder  of  these 
duties  that  the  wearing  of  the  two  swords, 
one  to  use  against  all  enemies  of  his  lord, 
the  other  ever  in  readiness  to  turn  upon 
himself  in  atonement  for  fault  or  for  faint- 
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est  suspicion  of  dishonor,  reveals  a  higher 
knightly  consciousness  in  the  soul  of  the 
far  Eastern  chivalry  and  a  keener  sensi- 
tiveness to  the  claims  of  honor  than 
aught  to  which  the  annals  or  the  customs 
of  Mediaeval  Europe  have  borne  witness. 
Not  only,  therefore,  because  of  the  actual 
personal  training  of  Japan's  best  in  the 
school  of  chivalry,  but  also  because  that 
school  surpassed  in  its  teachings  of  honor 
that  of  our  far-off  ancestry,  should  we 
give  to  Japan  the  credit  of  possessing  a 
higher  civilization  than  ours  in  the  dis- 
tinctive qualities  which  we  owe  to  our 
own  knightly  descent.  It  is  well,  also,  in 
estimating  the  character  of  that  Oriental 
civilization  to  consider  not  only  the  near- 
ness of  its  chivalric  past,  but  also  the 
immemorial  extent  of  that  past.  Our  age 
of  chivalry  was  of  the  briefest,  its  flower- 
ing lasting  only  two  centuries,  while  the 
knightly  past  of  Japan  is  coterminous 
with  the  history  of  the  Empire.* 

*  According  to  the  Kojikt,  the  book  of  ancient  tradi- 
tions, a  young  prince  not  yet  in  his  teens  having  killed 
his  father's  murderer,  sought  refuge  with  one  of  the 
nobles,  and  was  besieged  in  his  house.  Parlejring  with 
the  enemy,  the  noble  said :  "  *  From  of  old  down  to  the 
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The  samurai  of  thirty  years  ago  had 
behind  him  a  thousand  years  of  training 
in  the  law  of  honor,  obedience,  duty,  and 
self-sacrifice.  At  his  very  birth  these  vir- 
tues were  already  his.  His  personal  nur- 
ture only  preserved  and  kept  them  alive. 
It  was  not  needed  to  create  or  establish 
them.  As  a  child  he  had  but  to  be 
instructed,  as  indeed  he  was  from  his 
earliest  years,  in  the  etiquette  of  self- 
immolation.  The  fine  instinct  of  honor 
demanding  it  was  in  the  very  blood,  else 
the  story  of  the  samurai  boy  as  told  by 
Hearn,*  not  by  any  means  the  only  story 

present  time  grandees  and  chiefs  have  been  known  to 
hide  in  the  palaces  of  kings.  But  kings  have  not  yet 
been  known  to  hide  in  the  houses  of  grandees.  There- 
fore I  think  that  though  a  vile  slave  of  a  grandee  ex- 
erting his  utmost  strength  in  the  fight  can  scarcely  con- 
quer, yet  must  he  die  rather  than  desert  a  prince  who, 
trusting  in  him,  has  entered  into  his  house.'  Having 
thus  spoken,  he  again  took  his  weapons  and  went  in 
again  to  fight.  Then  their  strength  being  exhausted  and 
their  arrows  finished  he  said  to  the  prince  :  'My  hands 
are  wounded  and  our  arrows  are  likewise  finished.  We 
cannot  now  fight.  What  shall  be  done  ?'  The  prince 
replied,  saying,  'If  that  be  so  there  is  nothing  more  to 
do.  Now  slay  me.'  So  he  thrust  the  prince  to  death 
with  his  sword,  and  forthwith  killed  himself  by  cutting 
off  his  own  head." 

*"Is  that  really  the  head  of  your  father?"  a  prince 
once  asked  of  a  samurai  boy  only  seven  years  old.  The 
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of  the  kind  in  Japanese  annals  would  be 
simply  incredible.  Yamato  Damashii — 
the  Soul  of  Japan — the  instinct  of  loy- 
alty, the  impulse  of  self-devotion,  the 
spirit  of  unquestioning  obedience  to  duty, 
the  worship  of  the  beauty  of  self-sacri- 
fice for  itself  alone,  in  a  word  the  very 
flower  and  crown  of  civilization,  is  there 
no  mere  tradition  and  has  been  there  no 
ephemeral  experience.  It  is  the  vital 
force  in  the  nation's  present  life  as  it  has 
been  the  glory  and  pride  of  its  immemo- 
rial past. 

Nor  does  it  seem  to  have  lost  its  force 
in  the  transformation  of  the  nation's  out- 
ward life.  The  two  swords  with  their  sig- 
nificant reminders  of  loyal  duty  are  in- 
deed no  longer  worn  by  the  belted  knights 
of  the  Empire,  and  of  the  gory  rite  of 
self-immolation   there  are  only  rare  in- 

child  at  once  realized  the  situation.  The  freshly-severed 
head  was  not  his  father's.  The  daimyo  had  been  deceived, 
but  further  deception  was  necessary.  So  the  lad,  after  hav- 
ing saluted  the  head  with  every  sign  of  reverential  grief, 
suddenly  cut  out  his  own  bowels.  All  the  prince's  doubts 
vanished  before  that  bloody  proof  of  filial  piety.  The 
outlawed  father  was  able  to  make  good  his  escape ;  and 
the  memory  of  the  child  is  still  honored  in  Japanese 
drama  and  poetry. 
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Stances  of  survival.  One  can  scarcely 
believe,  as  he  meets  the  courteous,  unob- 
trusive gentlemen  now  at  the  heads  of 
all  the  Departments  of  State,  that  only  a 
generation  ago  these  men,  being  rarely 
of  noble  lineage  or  daimyp  blood,  but 
only  of  samurai  rank,  were  the  pic- 
turesque and  loyal  clansmen  of  feudal 
chieftains,  ready  on  the  instant  to  give  the 
supreme  proof  of  knightly  devotion.  One 
passes  now  in  the  city  streets  the  trim 
and  ever  sedate  policemen,  with  never 
cause  for  suspicion,  save  perhaps  from 
their  scholarly  aspect  and  dignified  bearing, 
that  these  also  were  once  knights  of  the 
Empire.  Their  short  sword,  for  self-im- 
molation, has  disappeared,  but  not  the 
punctilious  care  and  fidelity  with  which 
they  perform  their  every  duty  to  their 
superiors,  and  keep  their  honor  stainless. 
The  longer  sword,  changed  to  a  Western 
fashion,  still  hangs  at  the  side,  and  when 
on  occasion  it  leaps  from  its  scabbard  the 
training  of  centuries  is  revealed  in  the 
wielding  of  its  deadly  blade. 

Nor  is  it  only  among  the  Government 
leaders  and  ofiicials  that  the  samurai  spirit 
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is  manifesting  itself  in  the  new  career  upon 
which  the  nation  has  entered.  As  of  old, 
the  Japanese  knight  is  not  only  the  sword, 
but  also  the  brain  of  Japan.  As  during 
the  age  of  seclusion  and  the  Great  Peace, 
while  never  forgetting  or  slighting  his  duty 
as  a  warrior,  he  became  equally  devoted 
to  the  advancement  of  learning,  so  to-day 
the  marvelous  progress  of  education  in  the 
Empire  is  largely  due  to  his  efforts  and  his 
devotion.  Perhaps  the  most  conspicuous 
illustration  of  such  influence  is  to  be  found 
in  the  person  of  Japan's  Great  Commoner, 
Mr.  Fukuzawa  Yukichi  —  whose  champion- 
ship of  true  democracy,  with  never  the 
faintest  suspicion  of  disloyalty  to  his  sover- 
eign, has  won  him  the  name  of  the  Glad- 
stone of  the  Empire  —  while  he  holds  a 
place  in  the  enthusiastic  affection  and 
admiration  of  his  hosts  of  pupils  to  be 
compared  only  with  that  of  England's 
Thomas  Arnold.  The  founder  and  head 
of  the  Keiogijiku,  a  college  now  only  sec- 
ond to  the  Imperial  University  in  stand- 
ing and  importance,  the  editor  of  the 
leading  newspaper  in  Tokyo,  a  writer  of 
extraordinary  vigor  and  clearness,  and  an 
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orator  famed  throughout  the  Empire  for 
his  eloquence,  he  has  been  called  by  Dr. 
Griffis,  the  intellectual  father  of  half  the 
youths  of  Japan."  That  he  is  of  samurai 
birth  goes  without  saying,  or  were  it  ques- 
tioned, two  acts  of  his,  one  showing  the 
samurai  spirit  of  indomitable  courage,  and 
-  the  other  the  samurai  instinct  of  uncalcu- 
lating  self-devotion,  would  establish  his 
lineage.  The  first,  early  in  the  new  era, 
was  his  open  condemnation  of  the  custom 
of  h*ara-kiri,  on  the  ground  that  suicide  was 
lacking  in  the  highest  elements  of  true 
courage.  The  indignation  aroused  by  this 
declaration  among  his  own  class  was  as 
intense  as  their  conversion  to  his  view  was 
rapid,  there  being  to-day  only  very  rarely 
an  instance  of  the  morbid  survival  of  the 
old  custom. 

That  in  taking  this  position  no  suspicion 
of  personal  cowardice  could  attach  to  him, 
is  clearly  shown  by  his  other  act,  which 
was  none  else  than  one  of  self-immolation 
in  the  highest  and  truest  sense.  He  has 
abjured  his  samurai  rank  and  has  become 
one  of  the  heimin,  or  common  people. 
Assailed  as  he  often  is  for  his  inconsist- 
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encies,  and  for  his  unpractical  theories,  in 
one  thing  he  has  pursued  a  course  of  un- 
swerving consistency  and  fidelity,  and  that 
is  his  espousal  of  the  cause  of  genuine 
democracy. 

Thoroughly  simple  in  his  own  tastes,  of 
Spartan  purity  of  character,  an  almost 
fanatical  advocate  of  pure  home  life  as 
the  panacea  for  all  earthly  ills,  —  to  him 
the  elevation  and  sanctity  of  the  homes  of 
the  people,  and  of  the  industries  of  the 
nation,  have  become  an  absorbing  interest, 
worthy  of  the  making  of  any  sacrifice.  To 
this  end  he  has  not  only  steadfastly  declined 
every  official  position  which  his  eminence 
and  his  immense  popular  following  would 
easily  secure  to  him,  but  he  has  also  dis- 
carded his  samurai  rank,  and  become  in 
every  sense  one  of  those  to  whose  welfare 
his  life  has  been  devoted.  He  may  be 
said  to  be  to-day,  therefore,  not  only  the 
Gladstone  and  the  Thomas  Arnold,  but 
also  the  Tolstoi*  of  Japan. 

But  though  giving  up  a  name  which  is 
dearer  than  life  to  one  of  the  chivalry  of 
Japan,  he  has  but  exemplified  the  samurai 
spirit,  and  testified  to   its  ineradicable 
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nature.  The  knights  of  the  Empire  may 
abjure,  but  they  cannot  disguise  their  rank. 
The  discipline  of  centuries  is  not  to  be 
overborne  even  by  the  most  revolutionary 
epoch  that  any  nation  has  experienced, 
and  the  Soul  of  Japan  is  still  alive.  It  is 
simply  as  Miss  Bacon  has  said,  that  "the 
pride  of  clan  is  now  changed  to  pride  of 
race ;  loyalty  to  feudal  chief  has  become 
loyalty  to  the  Emperor  as  sovereign ;  and 
the  old  traits  of  character  exist  under  the 
European  costumes  of  to-day,  as  under 
the  flowing  robes  of  the  two-sworded 
retainer." 

Happening  to  pass  an  evening  at  Mr. 
Fukuzawa's  house,  just  after  the  murder 
of  a  missionary  by  Japanese  swordsmen, 
the  talk  turned  upon  the  Japanese  method 
of  sword  practice  as  differing  greatly  from 
that  of  the  West.  Our  host  kindly  volun- 
teered to  show  us  the  difference.  Clad  in  his 
Japanese  dress  he  had  but  to  place  the  two 
swords  in  his  belt  and  stand  at  guard. 
Then  with  an  almost  imperceptible  move- 
ment both  hands  sought  the  longer  weapon. 
The  instant  they  touched  the  hilt,  the  great 
blade  flashed  in  the  air  and  came  down 
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with  a  cleaving  swish  so  lightning-like  in 
its  rapidity,  and  with  so  deadly  a  sugges- 
tiveness  in  its  very  sound,  that  for  the 
moment  our  hearts  stood  still  with  the  fear- 
someness  of  the  stroke. 

The  significance  of  the  scene  was  far 
more  to  us  than  the  fear  it  inspired.  What 
we  had  witnessed  was  no  mere  bit  of  sword 
practice.  It  was  a  glimpse  of  the  tremen- 
dous reserve  of  force  which  the  Empire  has 
stored  up  for  herself  by  the  age-long  and 
late-continued  training  of  her  best  in  the 
exercises  and  virtues  of  chivalry.  A  mere 
touch  of  the  hilt  of  the  old  sword  had 

*  transformed  the  leading  educator  of  the 
^  realm  into  the  fierce  samurai,  ready  on 

the  instant  with  either  weapon  or  life  to 

*  devote  himself  to  his  country's  weal. 

It  is  to  such  men  as  these,  the  very  soul  of 
Japan,  that  the  task  of  bringing  the  Empire 
out  of  the  Middle  Ages  into  the  Nineteenth 
Century  is  committed.  They  are  to-day 
serving  the  nation  in  almost  every  conceiv- 
able capacity,  even  in  the  once  despised  • 
walks  of  trade  and  barter.  Many  of  them 
have  become  wretchedly  poor,  but  not  in 
spirit,  for  among  their  number  cases  of 
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degeneracy  are  extremely  rare.  Every- 
where they  are  regarded  and  reverenced 
as  the  saving  element  in  society,  and  put 
*  forward  as  leaders  of  the  new  era. 

The  Empire  is  now  governed  and  its 
laws  administered  by  its  knighthood,  and 
whatever  exception  may  be  taken  to  the 
ability  and  competency  of  the  mediaeval 
warriors  to-day  transformed  into  modern 
^  statesmen,  theirs  is  as  clean  a  government 
as  can  anywhere  be  found  in  the  world. 

Nor  are  they,  by  any  means,  as  the 
marvelous  advance  of  the  nation  testifies, 
wholly  unskilled  in  the  arts  of  government 
and  diplomacy.  All  the  progress  of  the 
last  forty  years,  as  well  as  many  of  the 
steps  leading  up  to  it  in  the  declining  days 
of  the  old  rdgime^  have  been  their  work, 
and  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  in  the  future, 
as  in  the  old  feudal  times,  the  chief  inter- 
est of  Japanese  history  will  centre  in  them. 
While  the  old  nobility  have  become  effete 
and  the  priesthood  without  influence ;  while 
» the  trading  class,  always  held  in  low 
esteem,  has  never  yet  recovered  from  the 
.  social  stigma  cast  upon  it;  while  the 
farmer  under  the  burden  of  extreme  pov- 
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erty  remains  as  he  has  been  for  centuries  ; 
and  while  artists  and  artisans  are  steadily 
deteriorating  in  the  quality  of  the  distinc- 
tive work  for  which  they  have  been  famed, 
and  are  catering  to  the  degenerate  tastes 
of  the  West, — the  Soul  of  Japan,  as  if  ani- 
mated and  inspired  by  the  new  career 
upon  which  the  Empire  is  entering,  seems 
even  in  greater  measure  than  of  old  to  be 
bringing  to  bear  upon  the  realm  the 
knightly  virtues  of  chivalry  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  national  welfare. 


CHAPTER  III. 


THE  PEOPLE  UNDER  FEUDALISM. 

J  T  goes  without  saying  that  the  cheerful, 
contented,  cleanly,  and  courteous  com- 
mon people  of  Japan,  whose  superior  train- 
ing in  many  of  the  virtues  usually  reckoned 
as  exclusively  Christian  is  acknowledged 
by  every  unprejudiced  observer,  are  not 
what  they  are  because  of  the  introduction 
of  Western  civilization.  They  are  not  the 
creation  of  a  day,  nor  the  product  of  a 
single  revolution,  nor  the  outcome  of  a 
recent  brief  experience  of  the  nation's  life, 
nor  are  they,  any  more  than  the  peoples  of 
other  lands,  the  result  of  their  environment 
alone.  Their  better  qualities  and  virtues, 
which  in  any  case  can  come  only  from 
long  training,  must  be  attributed  mainly  to 
the  beneficent  institutions  and  wise  admin- 
istration of  an  immemorial  civilization. 

It  must  have  been  a  civilization,  too, 
which  regarded  the  welfare  and  told  upon 
the  condition  of  the  masses  to  a  greater 
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extent  than  has  been  the  case  with  the 
leading  civilizations  of  the  Western  world. 
These  have  been  mainly  civilizations  in 
the  benefits  of  which  the  common  people 
have  not  largely  shared.  Under  them 
there  have  been  wealth  and  learning  among 
the  classes  while  the  masses  have  remained 
poor  and  ignorant.  There  have  been 
honor,  courtesy,  and  devotion  conspicu- 
ously developed  among  a  favored  few, 
while  the  many  have  been  left  to  live  as 
the  beasts  that  perish.  But  the  study  of 
the  social  institutions  of  Old  Japan  yields 
this  unique  result,  that  there,  from  a  very 
early  period,  prevailed  conditions  which 
fostered  as  nearly  an  ideal  democracy  as 
in  ancient  days  was  possible. 

The  fact  that  in  the  seclusion  of  the  Is- 
I  land  Realm  the  Japanese  built  up  unaided 
i  a  social  state  in  which  the  relative  benefit 
to  the  common  people  was  as  great  as  it 
1  was  to  the  favored  classes,  or,  in  a  word,  in 
I  which  there  were,  in  a  certain  sense,  no  • 
I  favored  classes,  not  only  makes  their  civ- 
iilization  unique  but  places  it  high  in  the 
scale  of  comparative  value  among  the 
I  civilizations  of  the  world.       A  nation 
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which,  side  by  side  with  the  cultivation  in 
a  preeminent  degree  of  the  chivalric  vir-  ; 
tues  in  its  higher  ranks  of  society,  fostered 
.  in  its  lower  classes  so  many  of  the  quali- 
ties which  make  for  the  people's  hap- 
piness,  content,  and  self  -  respect,   may,  ^ 
therefore,  well  become  an  interesting  study  I 
for  the  sociologist. 

Fortunately,  the  materials  for  such  study 
have  of  late  become  available  and  furnish 
a  fairly  adequate  picture  of  the  practical 
democracy  which  existed  in  Japan  under 
feudal  rule. 

When,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seven- : 
teenth  century,  the  policy  of  seclusion  was  ^ 
decided  upon,  the  Government  was,  of 
course,  confronted  with  the  problem  of 
supplying  a  large  and  rapidly  multiplying  i\ 
population  on  a  comparatively  small  group  f 
of  islands,  with  only  about  one-twelfth  if 
of  its  area  available  for  cultivation,  with  | 
the  almost  complete  prohibition  of  ex-^i 
change  of  products  with  other  lands,  and  ;1 
with  severest  penalties  in  force  for  every  -, 
attempt  at  emigration.  This  problem,  itii 
may  well  be  imagined,  must  have  grown  ii 
more  serious  every  year,  especially  in  view  I 
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of  the  profound  peace  which  prevailed  for 
two  and  a  half  centuries,  thus  completely 
doing  away  with  the  check  to  over-popula- 
tion furnished  by  the  war-waste. 

It  is  in  the  exigencies  arising  from  this 
problem  that  may  be  found  the  secret  of 
the  establishment  of  the  peculiar  democ- 
racy of  Japan,  and  the  explanation  of 
many  of  its  idyllic  features. 

The  leading  and  most  natural  result 
of  the  situation  was  the  exaltation  of  the 
farmer  class.  The  cultivation  of  the  soil 
was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  profession, 
nay,  even  of  a  fine  art,  especially  in  the 
provinces  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
Shogunate.  Every  effort  was  made  by 
Government  not  only  to  improve  the  con- 
dition but  also  to  cultivate  the  self-re- 
spect of  the  agricultural  classes.  The 
farmer  was  made  to  rank  next  to  the 
samurai  in  the  social  scale,  and  his  in- 
dividuality and  independence  were  assid- 
uously cherished.* 

*  The  spirit  of  all  administration  of  land  revenues 
was  to  give  the  farmer  the  benefit  of  all  doubts  and  not  to 
insist  on  technicalities.  His  prosperity  should  excite  the 
satisfaction  rather  than  the  cupidity  of  his  lord.  The 
hyakusho-tsubure  or  "farmer  destroyer"  was  a  rble  utterly 
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As  if  to  emphasize  his  importance,  the 
merchant,  the  mere  trader,  was  put  below 
him  in  rank,  and  no  farmer  was  even 
allowed  to  become  a  merchant  without 
the  consent  of  the  Government,  the  idea 
being  that  this  was  a  lowering  of  his  posi- 
tion and  that  the  dignity  of  the  cultiva- 
tor of  the  soil  should  be  preserved.  The 
result  of  this  policy  of  the  exaltation  of 
agricultural  labor,  was  the  creation  of  a 
real  and  in  many  respects  an  ideal  de- 
mocracy under  the  guidance  of  perhaps 
the  most  aristocratic  government  that 
the  world  has  ever  seen. 

The  fostering  of  the  spirit  of  independ- 
ence and  self-respect  among  the  farming 
population  led  to  the  formation  of  village 
communities  as  highly  organized  and  as 
independent  and  democratic  in  the  con- 
duct of  their  municipal  affairs  as  those 
of  New  England.  The  iron  hand  of  the 
central   Government  was   indeed  every 

opposed  to  the  economic  policy  of  the  founder  of  th 
dynasty  and  his  successors.  Taxation  might  be  pushed  t 
the  utmost  ability  to  pay,  but  it  was  never  permitted  t 
go  beyond  this,  or  to  force  an  industrious  farmer  int 
bankruptcy  or  to  borrowing  on  a  mortgage. —  Transa 
tions  Asiatic  Soc.  of  Japan,  Vol.  xix. — i  p.  57. 
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where  seen  but  hardly  ever  felt.  "The 
laws,"  says  Dr.  Simmons,  "under  which 
the  people  lived  came  out  and  up  from 
them  instead  of  down  and  upon  them. 
They  were  mainly  local  customs  matured 
by  centuries  of  growth  and  experience,* 
the  general  principle  of  their  enactment 
being  that  any  custom  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts which  had  existed  for  fifty  years,  or 
more,  should  be  respected  and  recognized 
as  law."  * 

Here  was  a  basis  for  the  consciousness 
on  the  part  of  the  farmers  of  being  self- 
governed  under  laws  which  they  them- 
selves had  made.  The  stimulus  thus 
given  to  the  democratic  spirit  can  hardly 
be  overestimated,  but  the  results  testify  in 
a  large  degree  to  its  force.  Instead  of  the 
rural  population  living  in  ignorance  of 
the  laws  and  hence  of  individual  rights, 

*  There  was  a  Kioto  saying,  Tenka-katto,  mikka-hatto 
— government  -  made  laws  are  but  three -day  laws.  All 
laws,  that  is,  and  all  officials,  are  constantly  changing, 
are  not  fixed  on  solid  ground.  The  government  of  the 
people  by  themselves — mura-\io,  village  rule,  cho  ho, 
town  rule,  ka  ho,  family  rule,  these  are  the  true  sources 
of  order,  of  the  permanent  and  deep-seated  modes  of 
action  which  constitute  the  government. — Transactions 
Asiatic  Soc.  of  Japan,  Vol.  xix. — i  p.  50. 
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'  there  was  probably  no  country  in  the  '| 
world,  says  the  writer  just  quoted,  "where  W. 
the  mass  of  the  people  down  to  the  small-, 
est  farmer  in  the  possession  of  a  few' 
square  yards  of  land  were  more  familiar 
with  their  rights  and  duties  than  in 
Japan." 

How  thoroughly  the  esteem  in  which 
the  farmer's  occupation  was   held  con- 
tributed to  his  self-respect,  and  embold- 
ened  him  in  the  assertion  of  his  rights, ' 
and  how  careful   also  of   those   rights  m 
was  the  central  Government,  is  shown  by  m 
the  fact  that  a  decided  and  firm  appeal «; 
against    injustice,  though  it   often   cost  W 
him  who  made  it  his  head,  was  nearly  m 
always    successful.    The    story    of    the  ^| 
Ghost  of  Sakura,  told  by  Mitford,  a  tale  i 
almost  as  much  of  a  favorite  with  the 
Japanese   as   that    of    the  Forty-seven 
Ronins,  is  as  illustrative  of  the  chivalry  of 
the  farmers  as  the  latter  is  of  the  devo- 
tion of  the  samurai.  Sogoro,  a  village 
chief,  knowing  well  the  consequences  to 
himself,  journeys  to  the  capital,  intercepts 
the  litter  of  the  Shogun,  and  presents  his 
petition  for  the  redress  of  grievances  un- 
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der  which  the  villagers  have  long  suffered. 
The  petition  is  heeded  and  the  v^rongs 
are  righted.  But  with  all  his  family  the 
brave  man  suffers  death  for  his  breach 
of  the  conventions.  The  fact  of  his  rank- 
ing next  to  the  samurai  had  evidently 
imbued  him,  as  it  doubtless  also  had  im- 
bued multitudes  of  his  class,  with  the 
samurai  spirit  of  absolute  devotion  and 
self-sacrifice.* 

A  like  degree  of  loyal  affection  toward 
the  central  Government  seems  also  to 
have  been  stimulated  among  the  rural 
population  by  the  consideration  shown 
them  by  their  ruler,  and  his  fostering 
care  for  their  interests. 

This  care  was  repaid  by  the  positive 
pride  and  delight  which  the  farmers  took 
in  the  paying  their  taxes,  a  fact  for  which 
there  is  no  parallel  to  be  found  in  any 
other  communities  in  the  world.  "Taxa- 

*  In  early  times  the  division  of  hyakusho  (farmers) 
and  samurai  was  unknown ;  all  were  farmers.  During 
the  wars  the  strong  farmers  went  to  fight  and  the  weaker 
ones  remained  to  till  the  land.  Between  132 1  and  1334 
when  the  greatest  internal  confusion  existed,  the  sepa- 
ration between  the  farmer  class  and  the  samurai  class 
occurred.  Jikata  Hanrei-roku,  Vol.  4,  quoted  in  Trans- 
actions Asiatic  Soc.  of  Japan,  Vol.  xix. — i  p.  79. 
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tion,  as  understood  or  felt  by  people  of 
most  countries,  is  a  burden  imposed,  a 
kind  of  robbery  of  the  hard-earned  means 
of  the  people.  But  it  was,  as  a  rule,  quite 
differently  regarded  by  the  people  of 
Japan.  The  payment  of  taxes  did  not 
seem  to  be  considered  by  the  peasantry 
as  a  burden,  but  as  a  loyal  duty  in 
which  they  took  more  or  less  pride.  I 
was  an  offering,  as  the  word  mitsugi- 
mono  signifies.  The  time  of  the  annual 
payment  of  the  rice  at  the  collectors' 
storehouses,  where  each  farmer's  rice 
was  submitted  to  inspection,  instead  of 
being  an  occasion  of  sorrow  and  irrita- 
tion, was  more  like  a  fair  where  each 

.vied  with  the  other  in  presenting  for 
official  inspection  the  best  return  of  rice. 
It  was  always  a  source  of  mortification 
for  any  one  when  his  rice  was  rejected  or 
declared  improperly  cleaned  for  market. 

•  Prizes  were  awarded  for  the  best  quality 
and  yield,  which  stimulated  the  farmers 
in  its  production.  The  tax-rice  was  re- 
garded as  a  precious  thing  not  to  be 
defiled.  A  story  illustrating  this  is  told 
of  the  third  Shogun,  who  became  for  a 
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time  the  real  ruler  of  Japan.  Stopping 
one  day  at  a  farmer's  house,  he  inadver- 
tently sat  down  upon  some  bags  of  rice 
which  had  been  carefully  prepared  for 
transportation  to  the  collectors'  store- 
house. The  farmer  immediately  in  an 
angry  tone  ordered  the  Shogun  (whom 
he  did  not  know)  to  get  off,  saying  that 
was  the  lord's  rice  and  was  not  to  be 
defiled  or  treated  in  a  disrespectful  man- 
ner. The  story  goes  on  to  state  that  the 
great  chief,  in  admiration  of  this  spirit 
of  the  poor  farmer  in  his  loyalty  to  his 
lord,  rewarded  him  by  calling  him  to  a 
place  in  his  service.  An  old  friend,  the 
son  of  a  former  provincial  governor,  has 
given  me  his  recollections  of  the  annual 
collection  of  the  tax-rice,  when  he  used 
to  go  with  his  father  to  see  the  delivery 
at  the  Government  depot.  The  farmers 
seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  the  neat- 
ness of  the  straw  package  and  in  the 
quality  and  cleanliness  of  the  grain."* 
\  *  The  seemingly  cordial,  not  to  say  affec- 
tionate relations  thus  existing  between  the 
Government  and  the  people  of  Old  Japan 

*  Transactions  Asiatic  Soc.  of  Japan,  Vol.  xix. — i  p.  57. 
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may  indeed  have  been  grounded  in  purest 
selfishness,  the  rulers  realizing  the  necessity 
of  showing  the  utmost  consideration  for  the 
welfare  of  those  to  whom  alone  they  could 
look  for  their  revenues,  and  the  farmers  in 
return  regarding  the  Government  with  a 
kind  of  religious  awe  as  the  ark  of  their 
salvation ;  but  whatever  the  motive,  the 
result  was  a  distinct  gain  for  some  of  the 
highest  virtues  of  civilization,  and  the 
picture  presented  reveals  the  peasantry  of 
Mediaeval  Japan  in  a  condition  as  much 
superior  to  that  which  existed  among  the 
masses  in  Mediaeval  Europe  as  it  is  possible 
for  the  imagination  to  conceive.  Its  force 
as  a  civilizing  factor  can  hardly  be  over- 
rated. Institutions  and  policies  fostering 
cheerfulness,  content,  self-respect,  and  in- 
dustry, joined  with  an  earnest  and  self- 
sacrificing  loyalty,  are  at  least  as  likely  to 
produce  an  outcome  worthy  of  the  name  of 
civilization  as  the  system  of  plunder,  rapine, 
and  oppression  which,  in  the  main,  marked 
the  relations  between  the  feudal  lords  of 
Europe  and  their  helpless  vassals.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  life  of  the  Japanese 
people  under  feudalism  forms  a  unique 
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chapter  for  the  study  of  the  sociologist, 
leading  to  conclusions  of  most  absorbing 
interest. 

Our  New  England  communities,  for  ex- 
ample, in  their  institution  of  town  meetings, 
the  germ  of  American  democracy,  are 
justly  given  credit  for  having  solved  the 
problem  of  local  self-government,  out  of 
which  have  come,  in  large  measure,  the 
better  features  of  American  civilization. 
Yet  New  England  not  only  had  the  advan- 
tage of  establishing  her  institutions  in  a 
new  and  free  country,  but  also  she  could 
profit  by  all  the  experience  of  the  Old 
World  of  Europe.  To  Japan,  under  per- 
haps the  most  despotic  and  aristocratic 
government  of  the  intensely  conservative 
Orient,  belongs  the  credit  of  having,  in 
strict  seclusion  from  the  rest  of  mankind, 
worked  out  the  same  problem  in  the  self- 
same way. 

In  the  management  of  their  local  affairs 
the  village  communities  possessed  an  al- 
most complete  autonomy.  Local  taxation, 
for  example,  was  wholly  under  their  own 
control.  The  order  of  procedure  plainly 
shows  this.  "  An  estimate  of  the  necessary 
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local  expenses  was  made  out  by  the 
nanushi  (mayor),  ku?m-gashira  (heads  of 
companies),  and  toshi-yori  (patriarchs).  At 
its  head  the  following  principles  were 
rehearsed : 

I .  Unreasonable  things  which  the 
officers  wish  to  do  without  the  consent  of 
the  farmers  are  not  to  be  done. 

"2.  Nothing  proposed  by  the  nanushi 
for  selfish  purposes  can  be  done  without 
the  consent  of  the  farmers. 

"3.  There  must  be  economy  in  the  use 
of  money  for  village  purposes. 

"  4.  This  paper,  if  agreed  to  by  all,  is  to 
be  final,  and  the  money  appropriated  is  to 
be  paid. 

The  farmers  were  then  called  together, 
the  estimate  laid  before  them,  and  each 
item  considered.  When  all  the  farmers 
had  signed  and  sealed,  the  estimate  became 
valid.  It  was  then  taken  to  the  daikwan^ 
and  sealed  in  approval  by  him.  The 
daikwan  (Representative  of  the  central 
Government)  had  no  power  to  increase  the 
estimate,  or  to  forbid  its  being  adopted. 
He  could  only  examine  and  advise.  His 
duty  was  to  see  that  the  nanushi  did  not 
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*  squeeze '  or  oppress  the  people.  If  the 
farmers  had  doubts  about  the  proper  use 
of  the  money,  they  could  demand  and 
have  an  official  examination."  * 

The  very  basis  of  organization  in  these 
village  communities  is  also  indicative  of 
the  thoroughness  of  the  democratic  spirit 
which  permeated  their  life,  even  to  the  oc- 
casional levelling  of  all  social  distinctions. 

"  Every  five  families  were  united  in  a 
kumi^  or  company.  The  sole  principle  of 
division  was  contiguity  of  residence.  Thus 
it  might  happen  that  a  rich  farmer  with 
extensive  possessions  was  grouped  with  his 
poorest  tenant.  A  wealthy  merchant  would 
be  found  with  a  blacksmith  or  a  cooper, 
the  nanus  hi  (mayor)  with  the  most  humble 
mechanic  or  tr9,desman." 

Here  may  perhaps  be  found  the  germ  of 
that  social  democracy,  which,  in  view  of 
the  intensely  aristocratic  organization  of 
society,  the  inordinate  class  pride  pervad- 
ing all  ranks,  and  the  rigid  observance  of 
etiquette  enforced  upon  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  Empire,  forms  one  of  the 
most  contradictory  features  of  its  social 

*  Transactions  Asiatic  Soc.  of  Japan,  Vol.  xix.  —  1  p.  1x6. 
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intercourse.  Nowhere  else  has  there 
existed  such  an  unapproachable  aristoc- 
racy, and  at  the  same  time  nowhere  else 
could  be  found,  under  the  common  condi- 
tions of  social  life,  such  complete  oblitera- 
tion of  social  distinctions,  or  such  a  spirit 
of  apparent  good-fellowship  between  man 
and  man  pervading  all  ranks  and  classes. 
I  have  myself  seen  in  his  home  a  Japanese 
noble  with  his  retainers,  under  conditions 
where  the  observance  of  conventions  was 
required,  and  the  gulf  between  them 
seemed  impassable.  I  have  seen  them  also 
at  times  when  no  special  etiquette  was 
demanded,  and  then  nothing  could  exceed 
the  genuineness  of  the  spirit  of  ca77tara- 
derie  pervading  their  intercourse.  On  the 
evening  of  New  Year's  day,  the  common 
birthday  of  all  Japanese,  it  was  the  custom, 
I  was  told  by  the  wife  of  the  Master  of 
Ceremonies  of  the  Imperial  Household,  for 
her  husband  to  invite  to  their  house  every 
servant,  even  to  the  humblest  in  their  em- 
ploy. In  that  festive  gathering  the  spirit  of 
fun  dominated  everything,  and  all  the  fam- 
ily, including  the  Imperial  Master  of  Cere- 
monies himself,  joined  in  the  sports,  paying 
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even  the  forfeits  which  involved  the  smear- 
ing of  the  face  with  the  black  marks  of  de- 
feat. Another  charming  custom  was  for 
the  heads  of  the  family,  on  occasion  of  the 
individual  birthday  of  either,  to  issue  in- 
vitations to  one  representative  of  each 
family  of  servants  to  accompany  their 
master  and  mistress  to  the  theatre. 

How  far  this  feeling  of  good-fellowship 
and  the  obliteration,  on  occasion,  of  all 
distinctions  of  rank,  antedated  the  kumi 
system,*  whether  it  arose  from  the  long 
isolation  of  the  Japanese  people  and  their 
consequent  dependence  upon  each  other 
for  amusement  and  cheer,  or  whether  it 

*  "  The  system,  except  in  remote  districts,  has  already 
gone  into  decay,  a  result,  of  course,  of  the  wide-reaching 
changes  which  have  followed  what  is  known  as  the  *  Res- 
toration.' What  is  most  surprising,  is  that  thousands  of 
the  rising  generation  have  never  even  heard  of  the  gonin- 
gumi  (five-family  group),  and  not  one  in  a  hundred  of 
the  educated  classes  has  any  idea  of  its  past  scope  and 
importance.  Yet  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  the  social  impor- 
tance of  the  system  was  immense.  Characterized  by  a 
method  of  grouping,  whose  tendency  was  to  level  all 
social  distinctions  of  rank,  wealth,  or  person,  the  influence 
of  the  ktimi  in  moulding  and  determining  the  form  of 
society  was  marvelous,  and  has  no  parallel  in  the  history 
of  any  country  with  which  I  am  acquainted."  Dr.  Sim- 
mons's  Notes,  Transactions  Asiatic  Soc,  Vol.  xix. —  i 
p.  99. 
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was  at  times  simply  the  necessary  and 
inevitable  reaction  from  the  unbearable 
burden  of  etiquette  imposed  upon  ordinary 
intercourse,  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to 
say.  But  it  is  quite  reasonable  to  believe 
that  the  early  grouping  of  families,  without 
regard  to  social  rank  or  standing,  which 
constituted  the  unit  of  the  village  com- 
munities, was  a  powerful  stimulant  of  that 
democratic  spirit  which  has  made  the  Jap- 
anese the  best-humored  as  well  as  the  best- 
mannered  people  of  the  world. 

Another  prominent  characteristic  of  Jap- 
anese society,  attracting  the  attention  of 
every  foreign  observer  and  closely  allied 
to  the  development  of  the  true  democratic 
spirit  among  them,  may  be  even  more 
directly  and  surely  traced  to  the  early  es- 
tablishment of  this  peculiar  unit  of  social 
life  in  the  rural  communities.  It  became 
the  source  of  the  feeling  of  mutual  respon- 
sibility and  of  the  kindly  disposition 
toward  mutual  helpfulness,  still  alive  in 
any  given  neighborhood.  Other  democ- 
racies have  been  characterized  mainly  by 
a  disposition  to  assert  rights.  In  Japan 
its  fundamental  principle  seems  to  have 
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been  the  assumption  of  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities. 

Each  ku7ni^  or  group  of  five  households, 
chose  one  of  their  number  for  head  man, 
through  whom  all  the  general  business  of 
the  group  was  transacted,  and  without 
whose  seal  no  such  business  could  be 
valid.  In  some  regards  also  the  private 
affairs  of  each  member  came  under  the 
supervision  of  the  kumi  as  a  body.  "In 
this  way  the  more  shiftless  were  prevented 
from  incurring  liabilities  which  might 
otherwise  be  troublesome  to  the  group. 
For  as  a  rule  the  kumi  as  a  body  was 
responsible  for  the  defaults  of  its  members 
and  even  of  their  wives,  children,  and  ser- 
vants. The  carelessness  or  evil-doing  of 
a  single  member  meant  full  responsibility 
on  the  part  of  the  other  four  also."  This 
was  an  arrangement  which  might  easily 
have  its  disadvantages,  but  it  would  be 
impossible  to  estimate  the  access  of  dig- 
nity and  kindliness  which  it  must  have 
imparted  to  each  member  of  the  group. 
Every  man  felt  himself  not  only  a  citizen, 
but  a  responsible  official,  to  whose  fidelity 
the  welfare  of  others  was  entrusted.  And 
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out  of  the  sense  of  mutual  responsibility 
must  have  grown  by  an  inevitable  neces- 
sity the  impulse  to  mutual  service  which 
has  given  to  the  land  that  atmosphere 
of  human  kindliness  in  which  foreigners, 
escaping  from  the  fierce  competitions  of 
the  Western  world,  find  it  so  pleasant  to 
live  * 

Though,  indeed,  limited  at  the  outset  to 
the  five  families  of  a  single  group,  the 

•  feeling  of  responsibility,  and  the  resultant 
desire  to  be  of  service,  could  by  no  possi- 
bility be  long  held  within  those  limits,  for 

•  there  was  not  one  in  the  whole  community 

•  who  did  not  have  a  share  in  the  system, 
and  who  was  not,  therefore,  subject  to  its 
exalting  and  kindly  influences.  Neigh- 
borhoods could  not  by  any  possibility 
escape  its  contagion,  and  out  of  it  has 
come  the  custom  of  neighborhood  aid 

*  The  author  of  the  Yamato  Hansei,  commenting  on 
the  gonin-gumi  system,  as  carried  out  in  the  territory  of 
Yagya  Tajima  no  Kami  says :  "  The  gonin-gumi  system, 
as  administered  here,  was  admirably  perfect.  A  kumi 
was  indeed  like  a  family ;  its  members  felt  a  similar  inter- 
est in  each  other,  and  the  pains  and  pleasures  of  each 
were  shared  by  the  others  in  a  wonderful  degree.  The 
welfare  of  each  kumi  was  felt  to  have  an  important  influ- 
ence on  the  political  importance  of  the  fief." 
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which  in  Japan  so  largely  takes  the  place 
of  our  insurance  companies,  savings-banks, 
hospitals,  children's  homes,  and  other  busi- 
ness and  charitable  organizations.  Drive 
through  the  streets  of  Tokyo  on  some 
occasion  calling  for  a  general  illumination, 
and,  if  you  are  observant,  you  will  notice 
that  all  the  lanterns  in  a  given  locality  are 
the  same  in  design.  As  you  pass  a  certain 
point,  the  design  suddenly  changes,  and 
so  again  and  again  as  other  sections  of 
the  city  are  reached  and  passed.  These 
points  of  change  in  the  lanterns  are  inter- 
esting as  marking  the  limits  of  the  various 
ancient  villages  of  which  Tokyo  is  now  a 
vast  aggregation.  In  many  regards,  the 
features  of  the  social  organization  of  these 
villages  and  neighborhoods  are  even  now 
distinct,  and  as  communities  they  have 
never  been  merged  in  the  metropolitan 
whole.  They  still  retain,  for  example, 
their  respective  old-time  matsuris^  or  vil- 
lage festivals,  each  having  its  own  date  of 
celebration,  so  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
week  in  the  whole  year  when  one  or  more 
of  such  festivals  is  not  in  progress  in  some 
part  of  the  city.    In  numberless  other 
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ways  each  of  these  communities  evinces  a 
local  and  distinct  consciousness,  this  con- 
sciousness being  specially  marked  in  the 
strong  feeling  of  neighborliness  which  pre- 
vails, and  by  the  numerous  ways  in  which 
the  principle  of  mutual  service  is  observed. 
As  is  seldom  the  case  in  the  great  cities 
of  the  West,  the  people  in  those  of  Japan 
know  their  neighbors  and  take  as  lively  an 
interest  in  each  other's  affairs  as  though 
they  dwelt  in  small  and  isolated  communi- 
ties. Such  interest  in  others'  concerns 
might  easily  be  ascribed  to  a  measurably 
common  human  propensity  to  which  the 
Japanese,  as  a  race,  are  excessively  prone, 
they  being,  perhaps,  the  most  gossipy 
people  anywhere  to  be  found ;  but  the  sys- 
•  tem  of  mutual  service  or  neighborhood 
aid,  so  universal  throughout  the  Empire  as 
to  hold  its  ground  even  in  large  cities, 
must  be  a  more  or  less  direct  survival  of 
that  genuine  fellowship  which  prevailed  in 
the  feudal  village  communities,  and  of 
which  the  k2i7ni^  or  grouping  of  families, 
was  the  germ.  In  the  rural  districts  it 
to-day  often  finds  as  full  expression  as  of 
old.    Visiting  one  day  a  tiny  village  famed 
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for  its  manufacture  of  the  beautiful 
cloisonne  ware,  I  found  the  chief  workshop 
of  the  place  well-nigh  deserted,  with  num- 
berless pieces  of  the  ware  in  different 
stages  of  the  multiform  process  of  manufac- 
ture. Asking  the  cause  for  the  stoppage 
of  work,  I  was  told  that  the  season  for  rice- 
planting  having  been  unusually  late  that 
year,  all  hands  had  turned  out  to  help 
their  neighbors  in  the  emergency.  Now, 
to  any  one  knowing  the  difference  between 
the  two  occupations,  the  simple  contrast 
between  the  deftness,  the  delicacy  of 
touch,  and  the  refined  taste  required  for 
the  production  of  the  exquisite  ware,  and 
the  inexpressibly  filthy,  coarse,  degrading 
character  of  the  processes  of  rice  cultiva- 
tion, would  be  amply  sufficient  to  prove 
*  the  strength  of  the  bond  of  neighborliness 
in  that  community. 

In  the  old  mura  (village)  every  evil  con- 
tingency or  calamity  found  in  this  bond  its 
remedy  or  alleviation.  Every  neighbor- 
hood became  its  own  insurance  company 
and  charitable  organization.  In  case  of 
loss  by  fire,  —  unless,  as  still  happens  not 
infrequently,  the  whole  neighborhood  was 
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destroyed,  —  a  contingency  which  to-day 
makes  our  system  of  fire  insurance  impos- 
sible in  Japan,  —  the  neighbors  joined  in 
reestablishing  the  home  and  replenishing 
the  stock  of  the  unfortunate  one,  the 
extreme  simplicity  of  living  rendering  this 
a  comparatively  easy  matter. 

Provision  was  made  not  only  for  all 
possible  happenings  of  this  kind,  but  also 
for  an  equitable  apportionment  of  the 
expense  which  such  happenings  might 
involve. 

The  discoverer  of  a  foundling  was  with 
his  kumi  made  responsible  for  providing 
the  child  with  a  home  in  some  family,  the 
cost  being  assessed  as  follows : 

From  the  finder's  house  owner,  three- 
tenths  in  money. 

From  his  five-men  company,  two-tenths 
in  money  or  labor. 

From  the  other  wards -men  (house 
owners),  five-tenths  in  money  or  labor. 

The  same  parties  were  assessable  in  the 
same  proportion  for  the  cost  of  burial 
where  a  stranger  was  found  dead. 

Where  a  man  was  involved  in  litigation 
in  another  jurisdiction,  and  was  too  poor 
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to  pay  his  travelling  expenses,  a  like  shar- 
ing even  of  this  item  was  provided  for. 

The  occasions  for  assessment  under  this 
last  head,  however,  must  have  been  com- 
paratively infrequent,  as  it  required  extraor- 
dinary nerve  to  run  counter  to  the  public 
sentiment  in  a  Japanese  community,  so  far 
as  to  carry  a  dispute  into  court.  An  intense 
repugnance  to  litigation,  where  it  could  by 
any  possibility  be  avoided,  is  a  marked 
characteristic  of  the  Japanese  disposition. 
This  repugnance  grows  from  the  same  root 
as  does  Japanese  politeness,  namely,  the 
innate  desire  to  smooth  over  the  sharp 
points  of  life,  and  to  make  existence  agree- 
able and  tranquil.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  to  find  that  the  early  village 
communities  constituted  themselves  courts 
of  arbitration  as  well  as  insurance  com- 
panies and  charitable  organizations.  The 
procedure  of  these  courts  was  also  charm- 
ingly characteristic  and  suggestive  of  the 
Japanese  philosophy  of  life.  As  described 
by  Dr.  Simmons,  In  case  of  a  disagree- 
ment between  members  of  a  kumi^  the  five 
heads  of  families  met  and  endeavored  to 
settle  the  matter.    All  minor  difficulties 
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usually  were  ended  in  this  way.  A  time 
was  appointed  for  the  meeting ;  food  and 
wine  were  set  out,  and  there  was  moderate 
eating  and  drinking,  just  as  at  a  dinner- 
party. This,  they  thought,  tended  to  pro- 
mote good  feeling  and  to  make  a  settlement 
easier;  for  everybody  knows,  they  said, 
that  a  friendly  spirit  is  more  likely  to  exist 
under  such  circumstances.  Even  family 
difficulties  were  sometimes  settled  in  this 
way.  If  a  settlement  failed  to  be  brought 
about,  or  a  man  repeated  his  offence 
frequently,  he  might  be  complained  of  to 
the  next  in  authority,  the  kumi-gashira  j  or 
else  the  neighbors  might  take  matters  into 
their  own  hands  and  break  off  intercourse 
with  him,  refusing  to  recognize  him  so- 
cially. This  usually  brought  him  to  terms. 
An  appeal  to  the  higher  authorities  was  as 
a  rule  the  practice  in  the  larger  towns  and 
cities  only,  where  the  family  unity  was 
somewhat  weakened,  and  not  in  the  villages, 
where  there  was  a  great  dislike  to  seeking 
outside  coercion,  and  where  few  private 
disagreements  went  beyond  the  family  or 
kumi,  A  case  which  could  not  be  settled 
in  this  way  was  regarded  as  a  disreputable 
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one,  or  as  indicating  that  the  person 
seeking  the  courts  wished  to  get  some 
advantage  by  tricks  or  by  dishonesty.  In 
arranging  for  a  marriage-partner  for  son 
or  daughter,  such  families  as  were  in  the 
habit  of  using  this  means  of  redress  were 
studiously  avoided.  It  was  a  well-known 
fact  that  in  those  districts  where  the  people 
were  fond  of  resorting  to  the  courts,  they 
were  generally  poor  in  consequence.  The 
time  spent  and  the  money  lost  reduced  the 
community  to  poverty." 

This  strong  insistence  upon  arbitration 
in  the  early  communities  may  indeed  have 
been  as  much  a  matter  of  necessity  as  an 
outcome  of  the  kindly  disposition  of  the 
Japanese,  for  then,  in  an  even  greater 
degree  than  now,  poverty  of  the  most 
pinching  kind  was  everywhere  the  condi- 
tion of  the  rural  districts,  and  then,  as  now, 
litigation  was  recognized  as  a  most  ex- 
pensive luxury.  But  to  assign  this  most 
praiseworthy  institution  of  neighborhood 
adjustment  to  a  merely  prudential  motive, 
scarcely  lessens  to  any  appreciable  extent 
the  volume  of  evidence  testifying  to  the 
genuine  communal  sympathy  which  pre- 
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vailed.  To  summarize  the  examples  ad- 
duced by  Dr.  Simmons:  In  a  case  of  ill- 
ness where  the  help  of  the  sufferer's  imme- 
diate family  was  not  available  or  sufficient, 
the  members  of  his  kumi  became  the  next 
resource,  they  rendering  him  all  possible 
assistance,  and,  where  necessary,  taking 
their  turns  in  the  cultivation  of  his  land. 
That  task  becoming  too  long-continued  or 
proving  too  severe  for  them,  the  entire 
village  was  notified  through  the  mayor, 
and  all  lent  a  hand.  In  the  building  or 
the  making  of  extensive  repairs  of  a 
farmer's  house  everybody  helped,  the 
farmer  paying  only  the  regular  carpenters, 
and  merely  providing  food  for  the  rest.  If 
he  was  very  poor,  the  whole  cost  of  the 
house  was  defrayed  from  the  emergency 
fund  of  the  village.  If  a  poor  man's  house 
was  destroyed,  shelter  was  furnished  in 
one  of  the  temples,  and  if  a  whole  village 
burned,  the  neighboring  villages  turned  out 
and  helped,  the  lord  and  the  large  land- 
owners supplying  wood  gratis. 

Nor  did  this  kindly  disposition  toward 
the  poor  seem  to  be  confined  to  the  rural 
districts.  It  infected,  and,  to  a  great  degree, 
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it  Still  infects  the  entire  nation.  In  the 
modern  code  of  customs,  as  in  that  of 
ancient  law,  society  in  Japan  even  to-day 
appears  to  be  fashioned  upon  a  principle 
directly  the  reverse  of  that  which  prevails 
in  the  West.  Here  it  is  the  common  plaint 
that  the  poor  live  for  the  sake  of  the  rich. 
Such  a  plaint  could  by  no  possibility  be 
made  there.  If  prevailing  customs  are  an 
index  of  former  conditions,  it  would  appear 
that  in  the  Island  Empire  the  rich  have 
always  lived,  and  are  still  to  a  great  extent 
living,  for  the  sake  of  the  poor. 

In  the  West  poverty  entails  upon  its 
victims  the  necessity  of  paying  the  highest 
prices  for  food  and  fuel.  Coal  bought  by 
the  basket  makes  the  price  per  ton  exces- 
sive. In  Japan  the  buying  in  small  quan- 
tities is  to  a  certain  extent  regarded  as 
evidence  of  a  lack  of  means,  and,  there- 
fore, the  purchaser  is  entitled  to  the  utmost 
consideration  and  the  largest  possible  dis- 
count. Asking  the  price  of  a  certain 
article,  a  figure  was  named  to  me.  How 
much  by  the  dozen?"  I  then  inquired; 
instantly  the  price  was  greatly  advanced. 
My  question  was  plain  evidence  of  superior 
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ability  to  pay,  and  the  tax  was  therefore 
levied.  It  was  no  extortion.  In  Japanese 
eyes,  their  system  is  simply  an  equitable 
mode  of  taxation.  The  rich  pay  the  high 
prices  that  goods  may  be  offered  to  the 
poor  at  the  lowest  possible  rates.  At  a 
tea  house  (tavern),  for  example,  the  usual 
rates  for  entertainment  are  so  low  that  the 
poorest  may  avail  themselves  of  such 
entertainment.  These  rates  are  the  same 
nominally  to  all,  rich  and  poor,  but  if  the 
wealthy  guest  at  parting  does  not  leave  in 
addition  to  his  reckoning  an  amount  of 
chadai  (tea  money)  in  proportion  to  his 
presumed  or  known  ability  to  pay,  his 
standing  in  the  estimation  of  his  country- 
men is  perceptibly  lowered,  it  being  these 
gifts  which  make  it  possible  for  the  poor 
to  be  cheaply  housed  and  fed.  Go  on  foot 
to  a  shop  and  you  are  charged  one  price ; 
approach  it  in  a  jinrikisha,  and  you  will 
have  to  pay  more  for  your  purchase ;  drive 
up  in  a  carriage,  and  rat^s  for  all  articles 
are  correspondingly  advanced.  Foreigners 
are  often  incensed  at  these  variations  of 
price,  and  call  the  custom  hard  names. 
They  complain  of  being  overcharged  be- 
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cause  they  are  foreigners.  It  is  not  because 
they  are  foreigners,  but  because  all  for- 
eigners, especially  Americans,  are  looked 
•upon  as  mines  of  wealth,  and,  therefore, 
become  lawful  subjects  for  taxation  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor,  according  to  the  ancient 
equities  of  the  Japanese  people. 

That  such  a  sentiment  or  custom  is 
indeed  but  the  reflex  of  the  feudal  social 
state,  may  be  seen  by  a  glimpse  at  the  laws 
of  that  time  in  their  bearing  upon  the  in- 
terests of  the  poor.  Dr.  Simmons  lays 
much  stress,  for  example,  upon  the  exceed- 
ingly small  holdings  of  land,  as  indicating 
a  recognized  principle  that  the  possession 
of  property  was  the  inherent  right  of  the 
many,  not  of  the  few.  The  land  laws 
themselves  would  seem  to  support  this 
view.  They  not  only  discouraged  the 
ownership  of  large  tracts,  especially  by 
non-residents,  but  they  made  it  next  to  im- 
possible for  the  small  owners  to  dispose  of 
their  holdings.  Tlte  poor  were  thus  care- 
fully guarded  against  the  fate  of  becoming 
dependent  on  great  landed  proprietors. 
The  severest  penalties  were  attached  to 
the  violation  of  the  law  which  thus  aimed 
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directly  against  the  extremes  of  wealth  and 
poverty.  If  a  farm  was  sold  "  the  offender 
was  imprisoned  or  banished.  The  buyer 
was  fined  and  his  land  confiscated,  and  in 
case  of  his  death  his  son  suffered  instead. 
If  there  had  been  a  witness  of  the  sale,  he 
was  fined.  The  nanushi  (mayor)  of  the 
village  was  ordered  to  resign  his  office."* 
In  the  relations  of  employer  and  em- 
ployed, or  of  house  owner  and  tenant,  the 
interests  of  the  latter  were  always  made 
paramount,  even  to  the  extent  of  doing 
seeming  injustice  to  the  former.  In  case, 
for  example,  of  a  partial  failure  of  the 
crop,  leaving  only  enough  for  the  support 
of  the  laborer,  the  latter  could  claim  the 
whole,  and  leave  his  employer  nothing  for 
his  share.  Even  the  surplus  which  a  land- 
owner had  saved  in  a  year  of  plenty,  must 
be  loaned  in  a  year  of  distress  to  the  tillers 
of  the  land,  to  be  made  up  when  luck 
turned  again.  Also,  in  hard  times,  provi- 
sion must  be  made  for  rebate  of  rental. 
As  for  evictions,  they  were  almost  unknown. 
Brave,  indeed,  the  house  owner  who  dared, 
in  the  face  of  the  opprobrium  which  would 

*  Transactions  Asiatic  Soc.  of  Japan,  Vol.  xix.  —  i  p.  37. 
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I  be  visited  upon  him,  to  claim  his  legal 
|:  right  to  eject  a  tenant,  the  universal  pre- 
jj  sumption  being  that  there  were  none  of  the 
I  latter  class  who  would  refuse  to  pay  rent, 
except  by  reason  of   absolute  inability, 
i  This  presumption  obtains  to  this  day  to 
such  an  extent  that  even  in  Tokyo,  modern 
and  Western  as  it  has  become,  public 
opinion  is  still  greatly  effective  against  any 
resort  to  eviction.    The  spirit  which  ani- 
mated all  these  laws,  written  and  unwritten, 
is  furthermore  exemplified  by  the  fact  that 
their  executors  "were  instructed  directly, 
^  or  given  to  understand,  that  the  principle 
on  which  their  judgment  was  to  be  based, 
in  any  conflict  of  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
was  to  give  the  latter  the  full  benefit  of  the 
doubt."* 

It  was  in  such  ways  as  these,  namely, 
the  exaltation  of  the  farmer  class;  the 
raising  of  agricultural  labor  and  life  to  the 
dignity  of  a  profession;  the  fostering  of 
the  feeling  of  self-respect  in  the  cultivators 
of  the  soil  by  the  grant  of  a  system  of 
local  self-government ;  the  encouragement 
of  a  genuinely  democratic  spirit  in  the 

*  Transactions  Asiatic  Soc.  of  Japan,  Vol.  xix.  —  1  p.  75. 
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rural  communities ;  and,  above  all,  a  sedu- 
lous care  for  the  protection  of  the  interests 
of  the  poor,  that  the  central  government 
succeeded,  so  far  as  its  own  revenues  and 
the  support  of  the  masses  were  concerned, 
in  solving  the  tremendous  problems  which 
confronted  it,  when  it  shut  an  empire  out 
from  the  world.  But  all  these  means  would 
have  been  of  but  slight  avail  in  the 
premises,  were  not  the  nation  also  trained 
by  its  rulers  in  the  exercise  of  the  strictest 
economies.  To  this  end,  therefore,  the 
government,  as  if  recognizing  it  to  be  of 
the  highest  importance,  devoted  a  large 
share  of  its  energy. 

The  result  was  what  may  be  considered 
the  most  extraordinary  system  of  paternal- 
ism that  any  land  has  known,  and  this 
feature  of  the  public  policy,  combined  with 
the  principle  of  local  self-government, 
everywhere  permitted  and  encouraged, 
furnishes,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable 
of  those  direct  contradictions  with  which 
Japanese  life  abounds. 

In  a  democracy  in  many  regards  well- 
nigh  idyllic,  there  ruled  a  despotism  which 
made  itself  felt  in  every  corner  of  every 
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home.  Independent  in  the  conduct  and 
administration  of  their  municipal  affairs, 
in  their  domestic  concerns  the  villagers 
were  practically  deprived  of  their  freedom. 
With  the  general  laws  of  the  Empire  they 
had  little  or  nothing  to  do,  save  to  meet 
their  annual  taxes.  But  the  sumptuary 
laws  imposed  upon  them  regulated  almost 
every  item  of  household  and  even  of  per- 
sonal economy.  Every  farmer  was  re- 
stricted in  his  expenditures  by  prescribed 
rules.  So  minute  were  these  rules,  that 
any  but  a  literal  transcription  would  fail 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  scope  and  extent 
of  the  paternal  supervision  of  the  homes  of 
the  Japanese  people  by  the  Government 
in  the  interests  of  economy. 

The  following  are  examples,  first,  of 
the  rules  applying  to  the  bungen  (station 
in  life)  of  a  farmer  of  seventy-five  to  one 
hundred  koku  ($375  to  $500),  and  sec- 
ond, to  that  of  a  common  farm-laborer : 

I.  For  a  Farmer  of  100  Koku. 

I.  Such  a  farmer  may  build  a  house 
whose  length  is  ten  ken  (about  sixty  feet), 
but  there  must  be  no  parlor  {zashiki)^  and 
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the  roof  must  not  be  tiled.  If  the  house- 
holder wishes  to  tile  the  roof,  to  protect  it 
against  fires,  he  must  first  get  permission. 

2.  On  the  occasion  of  a  marriage  of  a 
son  or  daughter,  the  gifts  of  the  house- 
holder must  be  limited  to  the  following : 

Two  nagamochi  (a  chest  used  for  bed- 
clothes). 

One  tansu  (a  chest  of  drawers). 

One  tsMzura  (a  vine  used  in  basket 
making). 

One  hasami-bako  (a  case  for  scissors). 

A  yuind  obi  (a  present,  usually  the  sash 
called  obi,  exchanged  at  the  time  of  the 
wedding). 

One  sensu  (a  fan). 

One  taru  (a  vessel  containing  wine). 
Surume  (a  kind  of  fish). 
Kobit  (a  kind  of  seaweed). 
Tai  (a  kind  of  fish,  used  on  occasions  of 
ceremony). 

3.  The  viands  on  the  wedding-day  must 
be  as  follows  : 

(1)  Zoni-zuifnono  (a  kind  of  soup). 

(2)  The  things  placed  on  the  honzen  (a 
small  table):  {a)  in  the  hira  (one  of  the 
dishes),  namasu  (a  kind  of  fish) ;  {b)  in  the 
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choku  (the  Other  dish),  something  roasted 
or  broiled. 

(3)  Hikimono  (viands  taken  home  by 
each  guest) :  {a)  suimono  (soup),  two  kinds ; 
{b)  torimono  (a  liquid),  two  kinds ;  {c)  hi- 
kigashi  (a  kind  of  cake).  These  three 
kinds  altogether  must  not  make  more  than 
a  small  amount. 

4.  The  family  must  never  wear  silk 
clothes.  If  a  son  or  a  daughter  is  to  marry 
a  person  whose  station  allows  the  use  of 
silk,  the  householder  must  request  him 
not  to  use  it  on  the  occasion  of  the  wed- 
ding. 

5.  No  guests  should  be  invited  other 
than  relations  of  the  family,  ko-bun  (people 
who  are  under  obligations  to  the  house- 
holder for  kindness  received,  and  stand  in 
the  place  of  children),  and  a  few  of  the 
most  intimate  friends.  But  this  rule  refers 
only  to  the  day  of  the  wedding. 

6.  At  a  wedding  or  New  Year's  call, 
the  use  of  ju  (lacquer  boxes,  containing 
confectionery,  given  as  presents)  is  for- 
bidden. 

7.  When  a  member  of  the  family  makes 
a  visit  to  a  relation  or  elsewhere,  he 
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should  not  carry  valuable  presents.  When 
he  is  visiting  a  sick  friend,  he  may  take 
anything  which  happens  to  be  at  hand. 

8.  When  there  is  death  (fukd),  and 
people  come  to  the  house  on  visits  of  con- 
dolence, no  wine  should  be  offered. 

9.  At  a  funeral  (butsuji)  wine  should 
not  be  offered  to  the  persons  who  follow 
to  the  grave. 

10.  On  such  occasions,  the  viands 
should  be  of  five  kinds  only;  but  there 
should  be  no  wine.  If  wine  is  offered, 
it  should  be  given  in  soup-cups,  not  in 
wine-cups,  nor  should  tori-zakana  (a  dish 
served  only  with  wine)  be  prepared. 

1 1 .  On  the  occasion  of  the  birth  of 
a  first  child  {Uizan)^  the  presents  from 
the  grandparents  should  be  as  follows 
only : 

A  cotton  garment. 

One  set  (four  boxes)  of  ju. 

One  taru. 

Viands. 

From  the  other  relations  only  small 
money-presents,  if  any,  should  be  sent. 

12.  When  the  child  is  taken  to  the 
mura  (village)  temple  (the  occasion  called 
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miya-mairi)^  Ju  may  be  offered  to  the 
grandparents,  but  not  to  others. 

13.  At  the  time  of  hatsu-bina  (girls'  fes- 
tival), and  hatstt  -  nobori  (boys'  festival), 
grandparents  and  other  relations  should 
not  present  hina  and  nobori  (dolls  and 
flags),  the  whole  family  should  present  a 
single  kami-nobori  (paper  flag)  and  two 
yari  (spears),  and  relatives  may  also  make 
small  money-presents. 

2.  For  the  Bungen  of  a  Farm-laborer. 

1.  The  house  may  be  five  and  a  half 
ken  (about  thirty-two  feet)  in  length,  and 
the  roof  should  be  of  straw  or  bamboo 
thatch. 

2.  The  presents  at  a  wedding  may  be : 
One  tsiL  zura  (a  vine  used  in  basket 

making). 

Nagamochi  (chests)  are  forbidden. 

3.  At  entertainments,  one  hira  (dish) 
and  one  soup  may  be  offered,  but  not  in 
cups. 

4.  The  collar  and  sleeve  ends  of  the 
clothes  may  be  ornamented  with  silk,  and 
an  obi  (belt)  of  silk  or  silk  crepe  may  be 
worn,  but  not  in  public. 
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5.  Hair  ornaments  should  consist  of  < 
norihiki  and  motoi,  and  nothing  more.  \ 

6.  Footwear  should  be  ;^^r<3:-s'Jr/ (sandals  \ 
made  at  Nara)  not  setta  (sandals  of  iron  | 
and  leather).  Women  are  to  wear  bamboo-  a) 
thonged  sandals  ordinarily,  but  at  occasions  i|[ 
of  ceremony  sandals  with  cotton  thongs;  ;] 
men  should  wear  only  bamboo-thonged  -I 
sandals  on  all  occasions.  'ij 

7.  At  the  time  of  Uizan  (birth  of  first  |i 
child)  the  grandparents  may  send  two  7^  Ji 
(set  of  confectionery  boxes),  and  money 
for  rice  and  fish ;  other  relations  should  n  \ 
send  only  money  for  fish.  %  \ 

8.  At  the  time  of  hatsu-nobori^  the  J^*- 
grandparents  may  present  a  yari  (spear),  i,  : ; 
and  at  the  time  of  hatsu-bina  a  kmni-bina  j 
(paper  doll),  or  tsuchi-ningyo  (earthen  doll),  j  | 

Accompanying  these  specific  regulations,  • : 
made  with  careful  reference  to  each  man's 
station  in  life,  there  were  also  general  rules  1 1 
to  meet  unspecified  contingencies.    For  \ 
example,  only  in  case  of  absolute  necessity 
could  an  umbrella  be  used  by  the  ordinary 
laborer.    He  must  usually  content  himself 
with  the  protection  of  a  straw  rain -coat. 
Another  provision  related  to  costly  articles 
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which  a  family  might  happen  to  have. 
Special  permission  was  necessary  to  make 
use  of  them,  and  no  articles  of  luxury 
were  to  be  used  if  on  hand. 

The  minute  particularity  of  these  sump- 
tuary laws  is  matched  only  by  the  naive 
way  in  which  they  are  justified,  and  their 
intent  explained  by  the  lawgivers,  and 
both  the  rules  and  the  reasons  for  them 
are  peculiarly  illustrative  of  the  delight- 
fully paternal  attitude  of  the  Government 
toward  the  people.  Accompanying  them 
is  a  rescript  which  runs  as  follows : 

These  rules  are  not  made  to  force 
families  of  one  rank  to  be  equally  intimate 
with  all  others  of  the  same  rank,  or  to  pre- 
vent a  family  from  occupying  a  high  rank 
merely  because  it  is  poor;  but  because, 
unless  some  such  rules  are  laid  down, 
families  are  very  likely  to  be  unable  to  live 
upon  their  means  in  the  station  they  would 
like  to  occupy,  and  thus  would  come  to 
grief.  So  that  these  bungen  have  been 
established,  and  rules  carefully  laid  down. 
Still,  the  kami-byakusho  (upper  farmers) 
must  not  be  arrogant  with  the  shimo  -bya- 
\kusho  (lower  farmers),   and   the  lower 
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farmers  and  laborers  must  not  hate  or 
dislike  the  former.  Shimo  should  respect 
kaini^  and  kami  should  treat  shimo  kindly. 

•  This  is  the  natural  law,  established  by 
Heaven,  and  it  should  be  obeyed,  not 
struggled  against.     The  community  will 

t  then  be  orderly  and  peaceful.  .  .  .  These 
rules  are  established  in  order  that  people 

•  may  be  frugal  and  economical." 

Thus  it  was  that  the  dynasty,  which 
close  sealed  the  Empire,  faced  and  solved 
the  tremendous  problem  which  that  seclu- 
sion involved. 

The  problem,  as  already  stated,  was 
this : 

A  population  of  twenty  millions  at  the 
start,  that  number  nearly  doubling  before 
the  country  was  again  thrown  open,  was  to 
be  subsisted  solely  upon  the  resources 
which  the  Empire  itself  could  supply,  with 

•  only  one-twelfth  of  its  area  susceptible  of 
cultivation.  At  the  same  time,  in  the  face 
of  the  tendencies  to  the  contrary  which 
isolation  is  ordinarily  sure  to  develop,  the 
people  were  to  preserve  their  self  -  respect 
and  live  in  peace,  happiness,  and  content 
with  each  other. 
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That  the  policies  adopted  to  secure 

•  these  seemingly  impossible  ends  were  suc- 
cessful, the  condition  of  the  people  at  the 
present  time,  when,  after  the  centuries  of 
seclusion,  the  barriers  have  been  broken 
down  and  the  feudal  system  abolished,  is 
ample  proof.  These  people  are,  indeed, 
wretchedly  poor,  but  their  occupation 
being  held  in  high  esteem,  their  access  of 
pride  is  to  them  and  to  the  nation  more 
than  compensation  for  their  poverty ;  while 
the  wonderful  development  of  agriculture 
under  the  stimulus  of  that  pride  has  made 

\  the  arable  twelfth  of  the  Empire  more  than 
sufficient  to  support  its  teeming  millions. 
And  again,  the  pinching  and  searching 
economies  enforced  upon  the  masses,  hav- 
ing become  not  only  the  law,  but  the  fash-** 
ion,  even  in  the  higher  ranks  of  society, 

•  have  resulted  in  that  simplicity  of  living, 
^and  consequent  freedom  from  superfluous 

cares,  which  have  practically  made  the 
Japanese,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word, 

•  the  most  independent  people  of  the  world. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


FEUDAL  COMMERCE. 

T  N  view  of  the  fact  that  a  majority  of 
the  people  of  the  Western  Republic 
are  now  seriously  contemplating  the  policy 
of  national  seclusion,  one  of  its  two  great 
political  parties,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  tariff,  advocating  industrial  isolation, 
and*  the  other,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  currency,  demanding  in  the  name  of 
patriotism  a  practical  sundering  of  mone- 
tary relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
some  of  the  details  of  Japan's  commercial 
methods  and  experience,  after  she  so  thor- 
oughly and  persistently  carried  out  this 
purpose,  ought  to  prove  an  interesting  sub- 
ject of  study. 

It  is  not  that  the  interest  lies  in  the 
possibility  of  the  experiment  being  repeated 
at  this  late  day.  The  world  of  trade  is 
now  too  finely  organized  a  nervous  system 
for  that,  and  even  the  mere  suggestion  of 
an  attempt  to  repeat  it  entails  quick  dis- 
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organization  and  disaster.  But  the  fact 
that  it  was  once  done,  and  that  it  was  so 
successful  as  to  last  two  and  a  half  cen- 
turies ;  the  fact  that  a  great  empire,  taking 
advantage  of  its  natural  isolation,  deliber- 
ately adopted  the  policy  of  intensifying 
that  isolation;  that  it  became  an  empire 
without  foreign  commerce,  and  yet  in  many 
ways  highly  prosperous ;  that  it  worked  out 
in  profound  peace  its  own  commercial 
problems,  unvexed  by  foreign  complica- 
tions or  foreign  competitions,  must  arouse 
a  measurable  degree  of  curiosity  as  to  the 
ways  in  which  those  problems  were  solved. 
Such  curiosity  is  just  now  heightened  also 
by  Japan's  recent  and  surprising  advent  in 
the  fields  of  Occidental  commerce,  and 
by  her  evincing  there  such  a  spirit  of  en- 
terprise, such  an  aptitude  for  trade,  and 
« such  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  world's 

♦  modern  ways  of  doing  business,  as  to 

•  make  her  a  most  formidable  competitor 
•of  the  leading  commercial  powers.    It  is 

the  marvelous  swiftness  of  her  recent 
development  along  these  lines,  which,  apart 
from  the  numerous  other  surprises  which 
she  has  given  the  world,  is  now  being 
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noted  as  the  most  astounding  feature  of 
her  extraordinary  modern  career. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  a  glimpse  at  her 
commercial  methods  and  activities  during 
her  period  of  seclusion  may  not  only  prove 
to  be  of  interest,  but,  possibly,  also  furnish 
some  explanation  of  this  otherwise  inexpli- 
cable development. 

The  first  consideration  to  be  kept  in 
mind  in  making  such  a  survey  is  that 
Japan  was  and  is  an  empire,  and  not  a 
mere  petty  group  of  islands.  Covering  an 
•area  of  about  the  extent  of  the  entire  range 
-of  the  Atlantic  States  of  the  Union,  and 

•  having  over  these  the  advantage  of  more 
than  twice  as  long  a  coast  line,  and  many 
times  the  number  of  good  harbors,  Japan, 
when  it  sealed  those  harbors  to  foreign 
trade,  and  shut  out  the  commerce  of  the 
nations,  shut  in  also  a  vast  commerce  of  its 
own.  It  shut  in  great  industries  which  stim- 

*  ulated  inventive  skill  and  ingenuity,  and  it 
shut  in  an  army  of  merchants  and  traders, 
who,  forced  to  make  the  utmost  of  compar- 
atively restricted  fields  of  industry  and 
trade,  developed  under  their  limitations 

♦  that  aptitude  for  commercial  life  at  which 
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the  nations  now  are  marveling.  For  this 
•aptitude,  like   many  another  which  the 

Japanese  are  exhibiting,  is  no  sudden 
•acquisition,  nor  is  it  a  result  merely  of  the 

industrial  and  political  revolution  through 

which  they  have  recently  passed.  It  is  the 
9  outcome  of  a  long  and  careful  training  in 

*  the  business  habits  and  methods  of  their 
own  isolated  commercial  world;  a  world 
which,  though  restricted,  was  for  the  time 

f  amply  large  enough  to  put  business  ca- 
pacity to  the  test,  and  to  evolve  a  nation  as 
able  now  to  hold  her  own  with  the  world, 
as  she  once  so  successfully  held  her  own 
against  it. 

The  really  wonderful,  and  in  many  of  its 
aspects  the  most  inexplicable  thing  in  the 
development  of  mercantile  energy  and 
business  capacity  among  the  Japanese,  is 
that  such  development  has  been  made 
under  the  most  severe  moral  and  so- 
cial discouragements.  In  feudal  times, 
while  the  occupation  of  agriculture  was 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  profession,  and 

*  every  incentive  given  to  enhance  the  self- 
»  respect  of  the  farmer,  the  merchant  was 
•held  at  the  bottom  of  the  social  scale. 
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None  except  the  eta^  or  actual  outcasts, 
were  in  such  evil  social  repute.  "  As  far 
back  as  history  carries  us,  contempt  for  the 
business  jof  mere  money -making  was  a 
prominent  characteristic  of  the  Japanese 
people.  There  is  hardly  a  tale  of  any 
length  which  does  not  furnish  facts  prov- 
ing this.  The  merchant,  the  usurer,  the  mid- 
dle men,  were  regarded  as  the  pariahs  of 
ancient  Japanese  society,  to  the  level  of 
whose  life  the  noble  samurai  would  rather 
die  than  descend."* 

It  is  to  be  noted,  also,  that  the  popular 
feeling  against  the  merchant  had  a  deeper 
source  than  the  contempt  which  we  visit 
upon  the  nouveau  riche.  It  was  the  busi- 
ness of  making  money,  not  the  vulgarly 
ostentatious  use  of  it  when  made,  which 
was  despised.  In  truth,  for  the  display  of 
wealth  there  was  neither  disposition  nor 
incentive,  so  universal  and  so  eminently 
fashionable  were  simplicity  of  living,  and 
economy  in  expenditure. 

In  later  feudal  days,  it  is  true,  there  were 
among  the  merchants  and  commercial 
houses,  and  there  are  to-day  in  increasing 
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numbers,  those  who,  by  force  of  native 
probity  and  business  capacity,  have  par- 
tially succeeded  in  overcoming  the  obloquy , 
attached   to   their  occupation.    But  the 

#  stigma  has,  nevertheless,  entailed  the 
natural  and  inevitable  result.  With  some 
notable  exceptions,  mercantile  life  in  Japan 
has  heretofore  attracted  largely  those  to 
whom  social  repute  is  a  minor  considera- 
tion, and,  of  course,  the  nation  in  its  com- 
mercial dealings  has  been  seriously  handi-, 
capped  by  the  resultant  character  and 
reputation  for  honesty  of  its  trading  class. 

This  one  consideration  needs  to  be 
borne  in  mind  in  every  fair  estimate  to 
be  made  of  the  honor  and  integrity  of  the 
people  as  a  whole.  It  may  also  be  a  key 
to  the  explanation  of  the  seemingly  direct 
contradictions  which  exist  in  estimates 
already  made. 

r  The  average  Japanese  servant,  for  ex- 
ample, and  he  is  a  fair  representative  of 
t  •  the  so  -  called  masses,  is  painfully  honest. 
Even  a  foreign  master  of  his  could  drop  a 
coin  on  the  floor  at  night  with  a  moral 
certainty  that  he  would  find  it  in  a  conspic- 
uous place  on  the  table  the  next  morning. 
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When,  however,  the  servant  in  making 
purchases  enters  the  role  of  a  business 
agent,  he  seldom  hesitates  to  take  quietly 
the  little  commissions,  which  in  the  West 
are  openly  charged  for  such  service.  In 
this  regard,  lest  his  business  instinct  get 
the  better  of  him,  he  needs  watching. 
But  in  almost  every  other  relation  he  can 
be  thoroughly  trusted.  The  children  of 
samurai  are  most  severely  punished  for 
even  picking  up  lost  articles  in  the  street. 

Among  all  classes  there  prevails  an 
almost  morbid  sensitiveness  as  to  any 
imputation  upon  one's  honesty.  And  yet 
by  the  foreigners  in  the  East,  who  have 
had  extensive  business  dealings  with  the 
Japanese  and  the  Chinese,  it  is  the  latter 
who  are  extolled  as  paragons  of  honor  and 
probity,  while  to  the  former  credit  is  given 
for  mere  smartness  or  worse.  Even  in 
Japan  itself,  it  is  the  Chinese  who  are  pre- 
ferred to  natives  in  filling  positions  of 
trust  and  responsibility  in  the  foreign  banks 
and  great  commercial  houses  at  the  open 
ports.  The  seeming  contradictoriness  of 
the  moral  situation  is  further  increased  by 
the  admitted  fact  that,  whereas  in  Japan 
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official  corruption  is  almost  unknown,  the 

*  entire  official  class  of  China,  as  the  conduct 
of  the  late  war  plainly  showed,  is  made  up 
of  the  most  venal  of  spoilsmen.  These 
marked  incongruities  find  their  complete 
explanation  in  the  relative  estimation  in 
which  in  the  two  countries  the  soldier  and 
the  trader  have  been  held. 

In  the  Island  Realm  the  soldier  samurai, 
vCwho  now,  with  hardly  an  exception,  fill  the 
ranks  of  officialdom,  from  the  Emperor's 
Ministers  of  State  down  to  the  humblest 
policeman,  have  ever  been  held  in  the 
highest  honor,  while  the  trader  has  been 
.  lowest  in  the  social  scale.  In  China,  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  the  trader  who  has  been 
honored,  and  it  is  the  soldier  who  has  been 
contemned.  In  each  land  the  inevitable 
has  happened.     These  occupations,  and 

*  the  men  engaged  in  them,  have  very  natu- 
«  rally  grown  to  be  largely  in  accord  with 

*  *the  estimate  put  upon  them.    In  so  far  as 
the  virtues  ascribed  to  the  Japanese  soldier 

*  are  his  in  truth,  they  are  his  because  he 

*  has  grown  to  the  value  placed  upon  him ; 
and  in  so  far  as  the  complaints  against  the 

'  Japanese  trader  are  well  founded,  they  may 
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be  directly  traced  to  the  popular  disparage- 
ment of  his  profession. 

While,  however,  the  profession,  as  a 
whole,  came  under  the  social  ban,  there 
were  still  degrees  of  honor  in  which  the 
various  classes  of  traders  were  held.  The 
distinction,  for  example,  between  whole- 
saler and  retailer,  or  between  the  merchant 
princes  and  the  minor  tradesmen,  was  as 
marked  as  it  is  in  the  West  to-day.  And 
here  again  the  difference  in  honor  told 
upon  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  mercantile  probity.  Among  the  com- 
mercial houses,  which,  as  already  men- 
tioned, succeeded  in  overcoming  the  preju- 
dice of  society  against  money-making,  was 
the  celebrated  House  of  Mitsui,  the  story 
of  which,  as  told  by  Professor  Wigmore, 
will  perhaps,  better  than  anything  else,  illus- 
trate both  the  character  and  the  magnitude 
of  the  commercial  interests  and  operations 
of  the  secluded  Empire. 

"  The  House  of  Mitsui  was  founded 
early  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  in  Kyoto, 
by  a  man  of  that  name,  coming  from 
Echigo  Kuni  in  the  West.  Contradictory 
stories  are  told  as  to  which  of  the  family's 
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masters  first  brought  it  into  prominence  by 
his  energy  and  skill.  Romance  has  colored 
its  early  days ;  but  at  any  rate,  no  long 
time  elapsed  before  prosperity  began  to 
visit  the  house,  and,  after  one  or  two 
generations,  it  found  itself  with  branches 
extending  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  the 
''chief  stores  being  six  in  number,  one  for 

•  each  branch  of  the  family.  The  house 
had  taken  the  name  of  '  Echigo  House ' 
{Echigo-ya) ;  and  as  early  as  the  last  dec- 
ade of  the  Seventeenth  Century  its  fame 
was  such  that  Kampfer  was  attracted  by 

•  the  extent  of  its  commercial  operations  to 
make  special  mention  of  its  achievements. 

"  The  story  of  the  success  of  the  Echigo 
House  seems  to  have  been  what  is  the 
«  story  of  commercial  success  everywhere : 
••keenness  to  seize  the  opportunity,  large 
m  operations  and  small  profits,  with  thorough- 

•  ness,  honesty,  and  fair  treatment  of  sub- 
ordinates. One  of  the  worst  features  of 
old  Japanese  trade  was  the  excessive  use 
of  credit.  No  sales,  except  of  the  smallest 
retail  amount,  were  made  for  cash,  and 
naturally  the  sellers  recouped  themselves 
for  bad  debts  by  charging  high  prices. 
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The  Echigo  House  in  Suruga  ward,  Yedo, 
was  one  of  the  first  to  adopt  the  policy  of 
cheap  sales  for  cash  {gen  -gin  yasu  -  uri). 
The  shop  soon  became  one  of  the  most 
popular  in  the  city,  and  was  thronged  with 
customers.  It  was  sixty  feet  long,  and  two 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  deep,  and  there 
were  forty  clerks,  each  of  whom  had  his 
own  specialty,  such  as  collar -silk,  sleeve- 
silk,  etc.  An  attractive  feature  of  the 
shop  (which  is  maintained  to  this  day,  as 
all  foreigners  can  testify)  was  that  the 
#  prices  were  fixed;  there  was  no  coming 
down  (kakene)  or  bargaining ;  and  this  was 
appreciated  even  in  a  community  where 
the  bargaining  habit  prevailed. 

"  Beginning  with  the  sale  of  cloth,  they 
gradually  enlarged  their  business  and  in- 
cluded other  staples,  and  went  outside  the 
three  emporiums  of  Osaka,  Yedo,  and 
Kyoto,  to  the  various  provincial  towns. 
At  a  later  period  they  had  three  shops  in 
Yedo,  employing  about  one  thousand 
clerks.  These  were  under  six  chief  clerks 
(banto)^  who  met  half  a  dozen  times  a. 
month  to  settle  accounts,  and  discuss  the 
policy  of  the  house.    On  any  day  when 
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the  sales  of  any  of  the  shops  reached  two 
hundred  ryo,  congratulations  were  ex- 
changed and  the  clerks  were  feasted.  In 
the  tenth  month  a  general  meeting  was 
held,  to  which  every  employee  came ;  and 
it  is  related  that  on  these  occasions  fifty 
casks  of  wine  were  emptied,  and  the  ducks 
for  the  soup  alone  cost  one  hundred  ryo. 

"  Their  masters  of  the  six  branches  of  the 
family  served  an  apprenticeship  in  the  shop 
like  other  clerks,  and  lived  without  ostenta- 
tion. There  was  but  a  single  capital  stock 
for  the  whole  of  this  extensive  business, 
and  the  profit  and  loss  of  the  concern  was 
made  on  a  single  account,  not  separately 
for  each  branch ;  so  that  the  house  easily 
surmounted  the  vicissitudes  of  trade  in  any 
particular  quarter. 

"  Late  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  the 
house  began  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  Government.  The  town  magistrate  of 
Yedo  brought  the  family  master  before  the 
Council  of  State;  and  he  was  thenceforth 
enrolled  among  the  Government  merchants 
{go-yo  -  tashi  chonin).  These  were  rich 
houses  who  advanced  money  and  furnished 
supplies   to  the  Government,  and  they 
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naturally  occupied  the  most  influential 
position,  and  possessed  special  opportu- 
nities of  increasing  their  wealth.  In  the 
early  days  of  foreign  settlement  in  Japan, 
when  the  Government  was  suspicious  of 

•  the  intentions  of  the  foreigners,  and  wished 
to  put  the  trade  into  responsible  hands  on 

•  the  Japanese  side,  the  Mitsui  House  was 

•  told  to  go  to  Yokohama  and  take  charge. 
But  the  house  did  what  every  other  con- 
servative house  had  decided  to  do ;  it 
refused  to  go.  Only  after  peremptory 
commands  did  it  establish  a  branch  in 
Yokohama.  This  reluctance  of  the  re- 
spectable and  solid  business  houses  to  take 
part  in  the  trade  with  foreigners  is  at  once 
a  characteristic  of  old  Japanese  commercial 
life,  and  a  key  to  much  of  the  unfortunate 
misunderstanding,  which  has  since  given 
rise  to  a  certain  generalization  on  Japanese 
character  peculiar  to  a  class  of  foreign 
residents  in  Japan."* 

Such  testimony  makes  it  clearly  evident 
that  neither  the  commercial  life  of  the 
Empire,  nor  its  character  for  probity, 

*  Transactions  Asiatic  Soc.  of  Japan,  Vol.  xx.  —  Sup- 
plement, p.  134. 
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suffered  total  collapse,  because  of  the 
social  stigma  laid  upon  it. 

That  in  spite  of  the  stigma,  and  in 
spite  also  of  the  restricted  field  for  trade, 
Japanese  business  life  was  active  and  in- 
telligent to  a  degree  which  has  marked  no 
other  Oriental  people,  and  even  to  a  degree 
which  qualified  the  nation  on  the  opening 
of  the  country  to  take  its  place  at  once 
by  the  side  of  the  leading  industrial  and 
commercial  nations  of  the  West,  may 
be  proved  by  the  same  unimpeachable 
authority. 

Since  the  Abb^  Hue's  discovery  in 
China  of  all  the  chief  rites,  ceremonies, 
and  regalia  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
duplicated  in  the  Buddhist  temples  and 
services,  there  has  been  no  such  curious 
and  interesting  find  as  that  which  has  lately 
revealed  the  existence  in  secluded  Japan 
of  nearly  every  kind  of  commercial  organ- 
ization and  device  by  which  the  modern 
business  world  of  the  West  conducts  and 
expedites  its  affairs,  and  which  are  com- 
monly supposed  to  be  exclusively  the  out- 
come of  Western  ingenuity,  or  of  Western 
experience.    The  good  Father  Hue,  in  his 
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zeal  to  maintain  the  originality  of  his 
church,  could  find  no  other  way  of  account- 
ing for  its  double  except  to  ascribe  it  to 
the  instigation  of  the  devil ;  the  simple 
truth  being  that,  as  human  nature  is  con- 
stituted, the  same  tendencies  in  it  find,  in 
widely  separate  lands,  the  same  forms  of 
expression.  So  in  the  independent  inven- 
tion by  Japan,  during  her  period  of  profound 
seclusion,  of  all  the  modern  commercial/ 
conveniences  and  devices  common  in  the  • 
West,  is  of  itself  ample  evidence  of  the 
strength  of  her  innate  commercial  instincts, 
and  of  her  ability  to  compete  with  the 
Occident  in  business  enterprise ;  while  it 
also  explains  her  recent  seemingly  sudden 
development  along  these  lines  as  being 
simply  the  natural  and  normal  outcome  of 
her  commercial  past. 

Summarizing  the  results  of  Professor 
Wigmore's   indefatigable  research  along 
these  lines,  it  is  but  fair  to  start  with  his 
own  conservative  statement  of  the  charac- 
ter of  these  results.    He  says :  "  It  is  idle  ; 
to  contend  that  Japanese  mercantile  life  = 
of  the  last  generation  was  equal  in  rich-  ■ 
ness  of  development,  complexity  of  opera- 
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tion,  fertility  of  resource,  or  importance 
of  undertakings,  to  the  Western  life  of 
to-day,  or  even  of  the  last  generation. 
But  we  do  not  have  to  go  very  far  back  to 
reach  a  point  where  the  comparison  is  not 
so  unequal  a  one ;  and  what  we  do  find 
throughout  is  that  Japanese  commerce 
possessed,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  the 
fundamental  mercantile  institutions  and 
expedients  with  which  Western  commer- 
cial law  deals.  Europe  and  America  have, 
for  nearly  two  hundred  years,  had  advan- 
tages which  have  been  denied  to  Japan; 
notably,  they  have  had  the  opportunity  for 
a  free  exchange  of  the  new  ideas  which 
each  day  brings  forth,  an  opportunity 
through  the  lack  of  which  Japan  has 
suffered  in  almost  every  department  of 
commerce,  whatever  it  may  have  gained 
in  art.  But  meanwhile,  Japan  has  been 
in  possession  of  these  fundamental  com- 
mercial notions,  and,  like  the  steward  who 
turned  his  one  talent  into  five,  this  country 
has  preserved  and  developed  these  ideas 
to  as  high  a  degree  as  was  possible  under 
the  circumstances." 

The  account  of  the  great  commercial 
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house  of  Mitsui,  already  given,  should  pre- 
pare us  for  the  discovery  of  at  least  the 
germs  of  the  powerful  joint  stock  corpora- 
tions ultimating  in  the  overshadowing 
monopolies,  which,  in  the  West,  while  they 
are  acknowledged  as  the  creators  of  indus- 
trial development,  are  also  feared  as  the 
coming  tyrants  and  oppressors  of  the 
poor.  The  history  of  the  growth  and 
temporary  abolition  of  these  in  Japan  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  interesting,  as  it  certainly 
is  the  most  instructive  of  the  chapters  in 
the  nation's  commercial  experience.  It  is 
pointed  out  by  the  writer  just  quoted  that 

*  the  corporation  idea,  that  of  a  business  as 
an  entity,  as  a  legal  person,  is  an  idea 

•  inherent  in  the  very  foundation  of  Japanese 
society,  the  conception  of  the  family,  not 
the  individual,  as  the  social  unit,  logically 
opening  the  way  for  the  conception  of 
corporate  action  and  responsibility.  One 
need  not,  therefore,  be  unduly  surprised 
to  learn  that,  very  early,  business  began  to 
run  into  the  corporate  groove.  Very  sug- 
gestive of  a  leading  characteristic  of  the 
nation,  a  bath  being  in  its  eyes  of  the  very 
first  necessity,  is  the  fact  that  the  earliest 
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legal  document  (1651),  relating  to  a  cor- 
poration, was  one  concerning  the  bath- 
house guild.  In  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
such  guilds  had  become  so  common  a 
feature  of  commercial  life,  that  they  con- 
trolled trade  at  fish-stands,  rice-houses,  silk- 
stands,  and  peddlers'  stands.  The  busi- 
ness of  money -changing  became  legally 
the  exclusive  right  of  a  few  about  1720, 
and,  at  the  end  of  the  century,  the  mon- 
opoly system  was  the  basis  of  commerce, 
the  opening  of  the  present  century  seeing 
the  establishment  of  some  sixty  guilds  in 
Yedo,  and  a  still  larger  number  in  Osaka. 

Curiously  enough,  in  the  relations  of 
these  monopolies  to  each  other,  there  was 
developed  a  striking  parallelism  to  what 
has  long  been  considered  an  exclusively 
American  institution.  The  term  "Big 
Four  "  we  have  deemed  original  with  us. 
But  Japan,  for  two  centuries,  was  domi- 
nated by  the  "  Big  Ten,"  this  being  a 
combination  of  the  trades  having  to  do 
with  the  chief  articles  of  commerce,  such 
as  cotton,  dry  goods,  iron  ware,  etc.  In 
fact,  there  were  two  "  Big  Tens,"  one 
in  Yedo  and  the  other  in  Osaka,  which 
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cooperated  with  each  other  to  control  the  : 
entire  trade  between  the  two  cities. 

In  1 84 1 -2,  a  wave  of  popular  dissatis- 
faction, similar  to  that  now  prevailing  in 
the  United  States,  swept  over  the  land, 
resulting  in  a  complete  abolition  of  the 
trades'  guilds  which  had  so  often  resorted 
to  cornering  the  markets  that  popular 
patience  was  exhausted.  The  result  of 
this  abolition  is  so  exceedingly  interesting 
and  instructive  just  at  the  present  juncture, 
that  it  is  well  to  describe  it  in  Prof.  Wig- 
more's  own  words : 

"  The  legislators  soon  found  that  the 
evil  they  had  created  was  greater  than  the 
evil  they  had  abolished.  The  guilds  were 
gone,  and  their  rigid  control  of  trade  was 
gone ;  but  with  this  had  disappeared,  also, 
the  very  foundation  of  trade, —  commercial 
confidence.  The  guilds  had  worked  to 
build  up  their  own  interests,  but  they  had  • 
also,  in  so  doing,  served  the  interests  of 
general  prosperity  by  establishing  whole- 
some rules  of  commercial  honor,  by  creat- 
ing central  tribunals  enforcing  commercial 
opinion,  and  by  placing  each  and  every 
branch  of  trade  on  the  firm  footing  which  \ 
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concerted  action  could  not  fail  to  give. 
When  this  framework  of  guilds  was  with- 
drawn, there  was  a  melting  away  of  the 
commercial  structure.  Mutual  confidence 
disappeared ;  the  value  of  the  shares 
shrunk  to  nothing — a  result  which  crippled 
every  possessor,  and  destroyed  at  once 
the  merchant,  whose  honesty  had  been  his 
chief  capital.  It  was  no  longer  possible 
to  borrow  money  on  the  shares,  and  there 
was  a  general  contraction  of  business  on 
all  sides,  which  naturally  had  a  disastrous 
effect  on  the  producers,  and  ultimately  on 
prices.  The  people  (for  the  step  seems  to 
have  been  the  result  of  popular  clamor) 
found  that,  after  all,  they  had  not  been  so 
unfortunate  when  the  guilds  were  flourish- 
ing; and,  before  ten  years  had  passed,  the 
elders  of  Yedo  were  laying  before  the 
Government  a  petition  for  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  the  old  order.  It  was  conceded 
on  all  hands  that  the  abolition  measure 
had  been  a  failure;  and,  in  April,  1851, 
the  guilds  were  reestablished,  not,  however, 
with  all  their  power  to  oppress  the  people., 
By  means  of  certain  well-advised  restric- 
tions, it  was  sought  to  retain  all  the  influ- 
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ences  for  good  which  the  guilds  were 
capable  of  exerting,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  take  away  from  them  the  power  to 
restrain,  by  artificial  modes,  the  natural 
courses  of  trade.  The  whole  operation  of 
abolition  and  restoration  is  one  which 
would  repay  the  further  study  of  the 
economist." 

Another  of  the  remarkable  develop- 
ments of  the  Western  commercial  world 
has  been  that  of  the  insurance  system. 
Reference  has  been  made  already  to  the 
germ  of  such  a  system  in  Japan,  as  it  grew 
out  of  the  kindly  influences  of  the  neigh- 
borhood unions,  prompting  to  mutual  as- 
sistance in  the  event  of  disaster  to  any  one 
or  more  of  the  members.  The  exceed- 
ingly small  sum  required  to  rehabilitate  a 
family  with  a  house  and  its  belongings 
made  such  an  insurance  assessment  easy 
of  collection.  Here,  again,  just  as  the 
family  unit  suggested  corporations  and 
guilds,  so  the  neighborhood  unit  sug- 
gested the  apphcation  of  a  like  principle  to 
the  guarding  of  commercial  ventures  from 
loss.  As  the  Japanese  are  credited  with 
being  measurably  quick  to  take  a  hint. 
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one  is  not,  therefore,  surprised  to  learn 
that,  among  the  ship  owners  and  freighters 
of  Osaka  and  Yedo,  a  regularly  organized 
*  mutual  system  of  marine  insurance  has 
f  been  established  for  two  hundred  years  or 
more.     Connected  with  it  was  also  an  * 
institution  providing  for  a  regular  inspec-  * 
tion,  registry,  and  classification  of  vessels. « 
It  was  a  veritable  Lloyd's,  instituted  when, 
#to  the  Japanese,  England  was  nothing  but 
a  name. 

In  the  matter  of  the  use  of  money  as 
a  medium  of  exchange,  it  might,  perhaps, 
be  thought  that  a  country  shut  out  from 
the  rest  of  the  world,  would  need  nothing 
more  than  the  tokens  which  could  pass 
from  hand  to  hand,  and  that  there  would 
be  but  very  slight  recourse  to  the  various 
substitutes  and  expedients  such  as  checks 
and  bills  of  exchange,  which  the  distance 
between  countries  and  the  time  consuftied 
in  transport  have  compelled  the  modern 
commercial  world  to  adopt.  But  Japan, 
far  from  being  an  exception  in  this  regard, 
may  even  claim  priority  in  such  inventions, 
born  as  they  were  of  the  necessities  of  the 
situation.     For  it  is  to  be  considered, 
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that  owing  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
country,  which  is  scarcely  else  than  a  mass 
of  mountains,  the  question  of  distances 
between  its  parts  was  comparatively  as 
vital  as  it  now  is  between  lands  divided 
by  oceans  and  continents. 

*  The  time  occupied  in  transit  or  trans- 

*  port  was  a  controlling  factor  in  the  life  of 
i  trade.    Even  the  water  communications, 

made  available  by  the  fact  that  the 
Empire  was  a  group  of  islands,  and  by 
the  enormous  length  of  the  coast  line,  were 
excessively  slow.  With  the  unseaworthy 
junks  to  which  the  mercantile  marine  was 
rigidly  restricted  (a  Government  measure 
to  prevent  emigration),  a  voyage  between 
ports  of  the  Empire  might  be  more  of  an 
undertaking  than  is  now  the  circumnaviga- 
tion of  the  globe.  For  example,  for  the 
round  trip  between  Osaka  and  Niigata, 
two  cities  separated  from  each  other  by  a 
distance  of  only  eight  hundred  miles,  the 

*  allowance  of  time  was  a  full  year.  There 
was,  therefore,  just  as  pressing  need  in 
Japan  as  in  other  lands  of  those  supple- 
mentary media  of  exchange  which  now  so 
wonderfully  facilitate  commerce  between 
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distant  places,  and  utilize  credit  during 
the  long  periods  of  transit.  In  fact,  this 
necessity  was  early  recognized  and  met,  as 
appears  not  only  from  the  actual  use  of  all 
such  expedients  as  the  bill  of  exchange, 
check,  and  bill  of  lading,  even  while  all 
foreign  trade  was  prohibited,  but  also 
from  clear  evidence  of  the  priority  of  such 
inventions  over  the  present  leading  com- 
mercial nations  of  the  world.  Not  only 
•were  these  so-called  modern  and  Western 
"  devices  found  in  Japan  when  the  country 
•  was  opened,  but  there  they  have  been  for 
two  centuries,  original  and  independent 
creations  out  of  the  necessities  of  her  once 

•  secluded  commercial  life. 

"  The  guild  of  the  bankers,"  says  Pro- 
fessor Wigmore,  "  was  organized  in  Osaka, 
about  1660;  the  only  European  districts 
having,  at  that  time,  a  real  banking  system 
being  the  commercial  towns  of  Italy. 
These  banks  in  Japan  lacked  none  of  the 

•  essential  features  of  our  own.  They 
received  on  deposit,  honored  checks,  is- 
sued notes,  negotiated  bills  of  exchange, 
and  discounted  bills  drawn  against  mer- 
chandise. .  .  .  They  supported  each  other 
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«  in  times  of  financial  embarrassment.  They 
«  had  some  sort  of  a  clearing  -  house  sys- 
*tem,  the  details  of  which  are  not  yet 
clear.    In  short,  there   is  little   in  the 

*  Western  idea  of  a  bank  which  the  Jap- 
anese institution  did  not  have,  or  could 

*  not  easily  have  assimilated." 

The  earliest   mention  of  the  use  of 
checks  in  Europe  is  in  the  latter  part  of 
*the  Seventeenth  Century.    The  Japanese 

*  had  already  then  been  using  them  for  fifty 
years.    They   had   also   introduced  the 

"  strengthening  feature  of  sometimes  requir- 

*  ing  them  to  be  "certified."  The  same 
I  system  of  endorsement  also  prevailed  as 

with  us.    The  rule  was  likewise  enforced 

*  between  banks  that  faulty  checks  must 

*  be  returned  before  twelve  o'clock. 

In  the  same  century  in  which  bills  of 
exchange  were  first  employed  in  Europe 
^  (the  thirteenth),  there  are,  in  Japanese 

*  legal  records,  rules  for  the  regulation  of 

*  their  use  in  commercial  transactions. 

Still  another  extraordinary  duplication 
of  what  is  usually  deemed  a  peculiarly 
Western  and  modern  outcome  of  business 
life  may  well  be  thought  beyond  belief. 
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The  nerve  centre  of  the  commercial 
world,  the  stock  exchange,  is  so  largely  the 
creation  of  modern  conditions,  and  its 
sensitiveness  is  so  greatly  increased  by 
the  swiftness  with  which  the  slightest 
touch  upon  any  part  of  the  world  is  com- 
municated to  it,  that  it  might  be  deemed 
the  very  last  thing  one  would  expect  to 
find  in  tranquil,  secluded,  old  Japan, 
whose  very  people  themselves  to  this  day 
seem  well-nigh  devoid  of  anything  resem- 
bling nerves.  Yet  there  it  is,  and  there  it 
was  even  when  only  the  germs  of  it  existed 
in  the  fevered  Western  world. 

Visiting  the  Rice  Exchange  in  Tokyo 
in  1890,  the  year  of  famine,  when  the 
market  was  subject  to  wide  and  sudden 
fluctuations,  it  was  easy  to  imagine  myself 
in  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  on  the 
occasion  of  a  flurry  in  Wall  Street.  There 
was  the  same  seeming  madness  and 
tumult,  and  the  vociferations,  in  Japanese, 
of  the  brokers  were  not  a  whit  more  unin- 
telligible than  the  clamor  of  a  like  mob  in 
the  Western  city.  "With  what  marvelous 
quickness,"  I  said  to  my  interpreter,  "  you 
Japanese  have  succeeded  in  reproducing 
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every  feature  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange."  "  New  York  ! "  he  exclaimed, 
why,  this  very  thing  has  been  going  on 
I  here  in  Japan  for  two  hundred  years."  In 
fact,  not  only  is  no  feature  of  the  famil- 
iar Western  scene  absent,  but  all  the  minor 
and  irregular  accompaniments  which  have 
grown  out  of  the  system  with  us  find 
their  counterparts  long  antedating  them 
there.  Strenuous  efforts  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  put  a  stop  to  dealings  in  futures 
have  been  as  ineffectual  as  the  more  mod- 
ern essays  in  that  direction  in  the  West, 
and  as  for  bucket  -  shops,  it  may  possibly 
be  surmised  that  in  the  century-old  institu- 
tion of  the  kind  in  connection  with  rice 
sales  in  Japan,  the  Americans  found  the 
name  which  they  have  wrongly  been  given 
the  credit  of  inventing. 

Again,  we  of  the  West  are  given  to 
pluming  ourselves  over  our  success  in 
practically  bringing  that  most  fickle  of  all 
things,  the  weather,  under  the  dopain  of 
law,  so  as  to  be  able  to  read  its  signs  in 
the  interest  of  our  business  affairs.  We 
say  we  could  never  have  done  this  except 
for  the  continental  knowledge  of  weather 
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conditions  furnished  by  the  use  of  the  tele- 
graph. The  power  of  prevision  we  have 
thus  gained  by  our  glance  over  immense 
areas  of  space,  the  Japanese  very  early 
attained  by  observations  which  covered 
centuries  of  time.  Through  these  observa- 
tions they  had  learned  that  the  rice-crop 
was  beyond  the  limit  of  danger  from 
weather  conditions  on  the  two  hundred 
and  twentieth  day  of  their  year,  and  that, 
for  the  preceding  ten  days,  nothing  but  the 
typhoons,  at  that  season  prevalent,  could 
injure  it.  This  interval  of  ten  days  was, 
therefore,  a  period  of  extreme  nervous  ten- 
sion in  the  Exchange.  The  weather  fore- 
cast of  each  day  was  eagerly  scanned,  as  it 
was  recorded  in  the  "sky  book,"  and  every  • 
speculator's  house  was  transformed  into 
an  observatory  for  watching  the  indica- 
tions. The  fluctuations  of  the  extraor- 
dinary barometer  then  in  use  *  played  so 

*  This  ^barometer  was  made  by  "hanging  balanced 
quantities  of  earth  (to)  and  charcoal  (tan)  in  small  nets 
from  opposite  ends  of  a  bamboo  pole,  working  on  a  ful- 
crum. They  knew  that  on  the  approach  of  stormy 
weather  earth  becomes  damp  and  heavy,  while  on  a  dry 
and  clear  day  it  yields  its  moisture  abundantly.  The 
advent  of  a  weather  change  in  either  direction  was 
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great  a  part  in  rice  speculation,  that  its 
name  was  given  to  the  traffic  itself.  It 
was  called  the  totan-sho^  or  "  earth  and 
charcoal  traffic." 

It  would  seem,  from  this  glance  at 
Japan's  business  methods  when  shut  out 
from  the  world,  as  also  from  the  magni- 
tude of  the  internal  trade  which  these 
methods  plainly  indicate,  that  marvelous 
as  has  been  her  recent  industrial  and  com- 
mercial growth,  it  is  no  sudden  or  unac- 
countable phenomenon  any  more  than  is 
the  change  wrought  in  her  political 
system.  The  latter  transformation,  as  is 
now  well  known  to  every  student  of  her 
history,  astonishingly  abrupt  as  it  seemed 
at  the  time,  and  still  almost  universally 
deemed  by  foreigners  to  be  owing  to 
Western  pressure,  was  no  revolution  at  all, 
nor  was  the  advent  of  Perry's  Black  Ships 
aught  but  the  occasion,  not  the  cause,  of 
the  outward  transmutation  thereafter  ac- 
complished. Like  every  seemingly  sudden 
transition  in  history,  it  was  preceded  by  a 

announced  by  a  disturbance  of  equilibrium  in  the  home- 
made barometer."  —  Transactions  Asiatic  Soc.  of  Japan, 
Vol.  XX. —  Supplement,  p.  aoi. 
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period  of  unseen  preparation,  the  steps  of 
which  can  now  be  readily  traced.  During 
all  the  long  years  of  seclusion,  the  lofty 
patriotism  and  intense  ambition  of  the 
island  race  were  chafing  under  the  self- 
imposed  bonds  and  limitations  of  the 
Empire's  life ;  and  the  movement  toward  a 
new  order  of  things,  as  a  recent  Japanese 
writer  has  remarked,  may  be  said  to  have 
begun  with  the  Tokugawa  regime  itself, 
that  is,  not  with  the  opening  but  with  the 
closing  of  the  gates  to  foreign  intercourse. 
What  we  have  been  witnessing  in  this 
extraordinary  transformation  scene  was 
not  a  break  in  the  nation's  life,  but  sim- 
ply a  natural  reaction  consequent  upon 
the  opening  up  of  a  field  for  the  exer- 
cise of  long  repressed  aptitudes  and  as- 
pirations. 

On  precisely  the  same  basis,  and  in  the 
self -same  way,  is  it  possible  to  account 
for  the  enormous  strides  which  the  Empire 
is  now  taking  in  the  fields  of  industrial  and 
#  commercial  enterprise.  These  islanders 
^are  plainly  no  novices  in  the  great  modern 
.game.  With  an  intimate  knowledge  as 
^well  as  constant  practice  of  modern  busi- 
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ness  methods,  in  many  particulars  long 
antedating  such  knowledge  and  practice 
in  the  West,  their  recent  expansion  along 
these  lines  is  but  the  perfectly  legitimate 
»  outcome  of  the  unnatural  contrition  under 
which  the  native  business  capacity  of  the 
people  has  so  long  labored,  and,  however 
great  and  sudden  it  may  appear  to  us,  the 
change  is  not  a  revolution  but  an  evolu- 
tion. 

In  fact,  in  view  of  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  Empire's  past,  no  phenomenon  of 
its  late  industrial  or  commercial  progress 
can  be  deemed  abnormal. 

Here,  for  example,  was  an  island  people, 
presumably  animated  by  that  spirit  of 

♦  restless  daring  and  enterprise  which  close 

•  contact  with  the  sea  and  its  alluring  perils 
always  imparts,  and  yet  they  have  been 
for  centuries  denied  the  boundless  field 
which  the  vast  surrounding  oceans  offered 
for  the  exercise  of  that  spirit.  A  nation  • 
of  sailors  was  prohibited  from  venturing  • 
to  sea.  To  such  a  nation,  the  opening  of 
its  ports  was  not  merely  or  chiefly  for  the 
influx  of  foreign  trade.  It  was  more 
largely  for  the  outflow  of  native  enter- 


i 
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prise.  It  but  furnished  the  occasion  for 
the  putting  forth  of  long  pent-up  energies. 
No  progress,  therefore,  on  these  lines, 
however  greatly  it  may  astonish  us,  can 

•  now  be  regarded  as  aught  but  normal  and 

•  natural. 

Forty  years  ago  the  Japanese  knew 
nothing  but  the  small,  unwieldy,  and  unsea- 
worthy  junks,  to  the  use  of  which,  along 
their  coasts,  commerce  was  rigidly  limited, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  escape  from  the 
country  of  any  subject  of  the  realm. 
To-day  the  fleets  of  the  Nippon  Yusen  • 
ICwais/ia  (]2ip2in  Mail  Steamship  Company) 
practically  command  the  coast  trade  of 
Eastern  Asia,  while  its  lines  are  now 
rapidly  being  extended  and  multiplied,  • 
not  only  across  the  Pacific  to  the  ports  of 
the  Western  States,  but  also  to  Europe, 
Australia,  New  York,  and  South  America. 
Not  only  in  the  number  and  character  of 
its  vessels,  many  of  them  the  best  the 
works  on  the  Clyde  can  produce,  does  this 
'immense  corporation  rank  high  among  the 
fleading  steamship  companies  of  the  world ; 
its  affairs  are  also  managed  and,  with 
hardly  an  exception,  its  ships  are  officered 
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and'  manned  by  natives  alone.  In  the 
growth  and  development  of  this  one  house, 
even  had  it  no  native  rivals,  which  is  by 
no  means  the  case,  Japan  has  already 
attained  a  leading  place  among  the  com- 
mercial nations  of  the  world. 

The  impulse  given  to  Japan's  internal 
industries  is  also  evidence  to  the  same 
point.  Here  was  an  ingenious  and  busy 
people  restricted  for  centuries  to  a  home 
market  for  the  product  of  such  industries, 
and  able  to  subsist  upon  the  returns  from 
such  a  market,  only  by  the  practice  of 
the  most  careful  and  pinching  economies. 
Now,  the  marvelous  expansion  of  these 
industries  is  almost  beyond  belief.  Dur- 
ing the  eleven  years  previous  to  1893,  the 
number  of  factories  had  increased  by  1,384  • 
per  cent. ;  steam-power  by  2,226  per  cent.,  • 
and  horse -power  by  2,134  per  cent.  In 
the  cotton  -  spinning  industry,  the  rate  of 
increase  in  the  number  of  spindles  during 
nine  years  has  been  1,014  per  cent;  in 
the  production  of  woven  fabrics  during 
eleven  years,  2,415  percent.,  and  in  that 
of  cotton  yarns,  18,230  per  cent.*  More 

*  Japan  Weekly  Mail,  Dec.  7,  1895. 
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extraordinary  yet  is  the  development  of 
industries  since  the  close  of  the  late  war 
with  China.  In  that  war,  Japan  despatched 
nearly  300,000  men  across  a  wide  ocean, 
and  spent  more  than  1 50,000,000  yen, 
^  ^  without  borrowing  a  single  sen  from  any 
foreign  source,  without  the  smallest  depre- 
ciation of  her  credit,  and  without  disturb- 
ance to  her  industries  and  commerce. 
And  when  the  war  ceased,  those  industries 

♦  •  advanced  by  leaps  and  bounds  beyond  all 

precedent.    The  simple  realization  on  the 
part  of  the  Japanese  that  they  had  at  last 
gained  their  place  in  the  family  of  nations,  •  ♦ 
and  that  the  world's  markets  would  now 
be  more  than  ever  open  to  their  products, 

*  •  has  wrought,  as  if  by  magic,  upon  the 

enlargement  of  their  industrial  activities. 
During  the  single  year  of  1895,  nearly  340,- 
000,000  yen  (silver  dollars)  were  invested 
in  new  or  extensions  of  old  enterprises ; 
while  in  the  forty -one  days  from  Dec. 
26,  1895,  to  Feb.  10,  1896,  nearly  150,- 
000,000  yen  were  put  into  projects  under- 
taken during  a  period  only  slightly  longer 
than  the  first  month  of  the  current  year.* 

*  Japan  Weekly  Mail,  Feb.  29,  1896. 
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For  the  Japanese,  the  reaction  from  the 
joys  and  privileges  of  their  enforced  par- 
ticipation in  an  exclusively  home-market 
is  manifestly  intense  enough  to  indicate 
the  severity  of  the  century-long  repres- 
sion under  which  their  industries  lan- 
guished. 

Again,  as  another  illustration  of  the 
strength  of  the  rebound,  we  find  in  Japan 
a  people  with  so  strong  a  native  aptitude 
for  trading  that  not  even  the  social  stigma 
cast  on  the  business  of  money-making,  nor 
the  restricted  field  in  which  it  might  alone 
be  carried  on,  could  wholly  repress  it.  * 
Most  curious  and  interesting  are  the  ways 
in  which  this  aptitude  asserts  itself,  in 
spite  of  the  limitations  to  which  it  has 
been  subject.  The  striking  of  bargains 
for  gain  having  been  made  disreputable, 
trading  as  a  game,  or  rather  as  a  contest 
of  wits,  has  always  been  a  popular  amuse- 
ment. Let  a  foreigner  to-day  start  a 
dicker  with  a  Japanese  shopman,  and  the 
constantly  increasing  throng  of  bystanders 
will  look  on  with  intense  interest,  not  so 
much  in  the  hope  that  their  countryman 
will  win,  as  with  curiosity  to  see  which 
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will  triumph  in  the  contest  of  wits,  every 
instance  of  bargaining  having  come  to  be 
regarded  as  such.  Even,  therefore,  while 
money-making  has  been  under  the  social 
ban,  the  perceptions  of  a  by  no  means 
dull-witted  people  have  been  constantly 
sharpened  by  it.  Now  a  larger  and  freer 
field  for  the  enjoyment  of  their  favorite 

*  game,  with  the  added  stimulus  of  per- 
sonal gain,  has  been  opened  to  them. 
If  in  this  field  Western  tradesmen  have 
expected  to  find  the  Japanese  mere  inno- 
cents and  children,  it  is  more  than  prob- 
able that  they  have  already  realized  their 
mistake.  The  land  was,  indeed,  fast 
sealed  for  centuries,  and  during  those  cen- 
turies Western  business  life  had  far  larger 
opportunities  for  development.  But  the 
Japanese,  with  a  native  aptitude  for  trade,  • 
had  also,  in  their  seclusion,  a  training  of 
their  own,  and  that  training  has  evolved  a 
race  of  men  who,  in  the  modern  com- 

*  mercial  contest  of  wits,  will  be  likely  to 

*  hold  their  own. 

Just  now,  as  was  intimated  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  chapter,  there  seems  to  be  in 
progress  such  a  contest  between  Japan 
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and  the  United  States,  a  contest  upon  so 
gigantic  a  scale,  and  involving  so  many  of 
the  fundamental  conditions  of  modern  com- 
mercial prosperity,  that  the  rest  of  the 
world  may  well  regard  it  with  the  most 
intense  curiosity  and  interest. 

It  is  certainly  a  notable  fact,  that,  during 
the  very  period  in  which  Japan  has  been 
opening  her  Empire  to  the  world,  spread- 
ing her  commerce  over  the  seas,  assidu- 
ously seeking  for  her  products  foreign 
markets,  and  striving  for  relations  of 
closest  amity  with  nations  once  contemned 
by  her  as  barbarians,  the  Great  Republic 
of  the  West  has  been  steadfastly  pursuing 
on  parallel  lines  a  policy  of  retrogression, 
and,  so  far  as  modern  conditions  will  per- 
mit, of  practical  seclusion.  Its  legislation 
has  accomplished  the  destruction  of  its 
mercantile  marine,  and  the  extinction  of 
the  American  sailor,  almost  as  effectually 
as  that  of  lyemitsu  in  the  beginning  of 
the  Seventeenth  Century,  put  an  end  to 
the  seagoing  enterprise  and  nautical  skill 
of  the  Island  Empire  of  the  Pacific. 
Trusting  to  the  extent  of  its  own  territory, 
and   cultivating   habits  of  extravagance 
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rather  than  those  of  economy  among  its 
own  people,  it  seeks  prosperity  only  from 
trade  within  its  own  borders  and  through 
the  lavish  over-production  of  its  own 
industries.  And  at  the  same  time  with 
all  this  isolating  sentiment  of  self-suffi- 
ciency, there  is  rapidly  growing  in  some 
sections  of  the  country  an  anti- foreign 
spirit  which  bids  fair  to  become  as  bitter 
and  undiscriminating  as  that  which  so 
completely  separated  the  old-time  hospit- 
able Japan  from  the  sympathies  of  the 
world.  This  may  seem  a  harsh  indict- 
ment of  one's  own  country,  but  in  the 
present  access  of  national  vainglory,  it  is 
fully  justified  by  the  facts.  Whether  this 
spirit  of  pseudo- independence  will  reach 
its  reductio  ad  absurdum^  whether  a  day 
will  come  when  foreign  fleets  will  appear 
at  our  gates  with  the  demand  that  our 
ports  be  opened  to  the  world,  is  happily 
not  in  question.  The  situation,  even  now, 
is  so  impossible,  that  the  delusions  which 
have  brought  it  about  must  needs  be  but 
transitory.  And  it  may  be  that  this  vision 
of  the  solid  prosperity  and  marvelous  com- 
mercial progress  of  Japan,  while  she  is  fol- 
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lowing  precisely  the  opposite  course,  will 
prove  a  powerful  influence,  leading  us  to 
reverse  our  present  self  -  isolating  policy, 
and  to  take  again  our  rightful  and  honored 
place  among  the  family  of  nations. 


CHAPTER  V. 


THE  JAPANESE  OUTCAST. 

J  N  a  land  where,  whatever  may  be  the 
drawbacks  to  a  pleasurable  existence, 
as  Occidentals  count  pleasure,  the  atmos- 
phere of  kindliness  in  which  one  dwells 
more  than  compensates  for  them  all ;  in  a 
land  where  even  the  inculcated  hatred  of 
foreigners,  stimulated  by  the  Government 
through  nearly  three  centuries  of  isola- 
tion, could  not  eradicate  the  native  hos- 
pitality of  the  people,  the  question  may 
arise  whether  there  is  any  limit  to  the 
spirit  of  good-fellowship  which  seems 
always  and  everywhere  to  prevail ;  whether 
there  is  now  or  was,  in  the  old  feudal  days 
of  neighborhood  amity,  any  class  outside 
the  pale  of  the  friendly  sympathies  of  this 
good-humored  race. 

That  poverty,  however  abject,  had  of 
itself  no  power  to  render  a  man  an  outcast 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Japanese,  is  evident 
from  the  fact  already  adduced,  that  not 
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only  was  no  social  stigma  attached  to 
it,  but  it  was  to  a  certain  degree  made 
positively  fashionable  by  the  passion  for 
economy  which  prevailed  throughout  the 
Empire  among  all  classes.  Indeed,  pov- 
erty being  universal,  so  far  as  any  outward 
display  of  wealth  might  indicate  the  con- 
trary, was  commonly  regarded  as  the 
normal  condition  of  life,  and  it  therefore 
entailed  no  loss  of  respect.  Then,  too, 
simplicity  of  living  being  enjoined  upon 
all,  and  of  sheer  necessity  practised  by  the 
vast  majority,  there  must  have  been  a 
noticeable  reduction  of  those  envyings  and 
jealousies  which  ordinarily  embitter  the 
relations  of  the  different  classes  of  society. 
Therefore  it  may  safely  be  said,  that  no 
Japanese  ever  became  an  outcast  solely 
because  of  his  poverty.  The  condition  of 
the  poor,  even  at  this  day  when  Western 
sentiment  with  reference  to  their  station  in 
society  may  be  supposed  to  have  gained 
some  influence  in  the  Empire,  testifies  to 
their  thoroughly  respectable  and  self- 
respecting  character.  Even  the  largest 
cities  in  Japan  are  slumless.  An  English- 
man, who  had  spent  the  most  of  his  life 
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in  sanitary  work  in  the  vilest  quarters  of 
Liverpool,  expressed  a  desire,  when  a 
guest  of  mine,  to  visit  corresponding  locali- 
ties in  Tokyo,  that  he  might  make  an 
intelligent  comparison  between  the  two 
cities,  in  the  special  lines  on  which  he 
had  been  working.  Our  preparation  for 
the  expedition  was,  in  itself,  significant  of 
what  we  were  likely  to  find.  Having  ascer- 
tained what  locality  was  regarded  as  the 
very  worst  in  the  city,  the  next  question 
was  as  to  what  means  we  should  take 
to  provide  for  our  safety  on  the  expedi- 
tion, such  a  trip  in  a  Western  city  gener- 
ally involving  the  necessity  of  being 
accompanied  by  a  policeman.  The  Jap- 
»  anese  smile,  immortalized  by  Hearn,  was 
at  its  broadest  on  the  face  of  our  inter- 
preter as  we  suggested  the  precaution,  and 
the  sole  escort  assigned  us  by  our  native 
friends,  who  were  anxious  to  do  everything 
for  the  success  of  our  trip,  was  an  intel- 
ligent newspaper  reporter,  familiar  with 
every  nook  of  the  great  city.  As  we 
wended  our  way  through  the  streets  to 
our  destination,  another  unwonted  feature 
of  a  slumming  expedition  impressed  itself 
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upon  US.  Although  we  were  passing  from 
the  best  part  of  the  city  to  the  worst,  | 
to  all  outward  appearance  there  were  no 
stages  of  transition.  We  did  not  even  - 
*^know  when  we  had  arrived.  There  was 
not  only  no  sudden  descent  from  heaven 
to  hell,  such  as  may  be  found,  for  example, 
on  the  northern  slope  of  Boston's  Beacon 
Hill,  but  also  there  was  no  mark  of  grad- 
ual deterioration  in  the  aspect  of  things. 
This  was  largely  due  to  the  almost  uni- 
versal observance  by  the  Japanese  of 
Arthur  Helps'  motto  for  domestic  archi- 
tects, "  Never  mind  the  outside."  No 
one  in  that  land,  whether  of  high  or  low 
degree,  seems  to  care  for  the  exterior 
appearance  of  his  dwelling,  and,  as  for  its 
front,  perhaps  that  is  purposely  made  so 
exceptionally  shabby  and  dingy  as  it 
almost  always  is,  in  order  to  enhance  the 
charm  of  the  paradise  upon  which  its 
rear  opens.  At  least  that  seems  the  only 
way  of  accounting  for  the  absolute  indiffer- 
ence of  all  Japanese  to  the  putting  of  the 
best  foot  foremost.  The  result  is  that 
gray  monotony  of  dinginess  which  im- 
presses the  traveller,  m   the  aspect  of 
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every  city,  town,  and  village  of  the  Em- 
pire. 

So  it  was  that  we  arrived  at  our  desti- 
nation without  knowing  it.  Nor  indeed, 
when  the  "  slums  "  were  reached,  did  they 
show  any  of  the  usual  signs  of  their  exist- 
ence. Innumerable  tokens  of  poverty  there 
were,  poverty  indeed  such  as  can  hardly 
enter  the  imagination  of  a  dweller  in  the 
West,  so  meagre  even  among  the  com- 
paratively well-to-do  are  what  are  deemed 
the  necessaries  of  life  in  frugal  Japan.  ♦ 
But  while  there  was  poverty  there  was 
#  neither  abjectness  nor  misery.  There  were 
thin,  hollow-eyed,  gaunt,  and  shrivelled 
women;  there  were  stolid  and  sad -eyed 
men.  But  there  were  no  evil  faces,  no 
wolfish  eyes,  no  signs  of  those  fierce  pas- 
sions which  in  our  Western  cities  can  be 
curbed  only  by  the  strong  and  ever-present 
arm  of  the  law.  Best  of  all,  there  were 
no  pallid,  bloodless  children.  Even  the 
lowest  dens  of  Japanese  poverty  were  a 
section  of  the  children's  paradise.  For 
there,  as  everywhere  in  the  Empire,  what- 
ever might  be  the  depths  of  want  into 
which  the  parents  had  been  cast,  the  chil- 
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dren  must  still  be  kept  rosy,  chubby,  and 
happy.  At  all  events,  certain  it  is  that 
rosy,  chubby,  and  happy  without  excep- 
tion, seemed  all  the  children  whom  we 
r  saw  in  the  so-called  slums  of  Tokyo.  In 
fine,  our  expedition  was  a  thorough  disap- 
pointment, for  not  only  were  there  none  of 
the  distinctive  features  which  we  shudder- 
ingly  associate  with  the  name,  but  also 
there  were  no  materials  for  any  sort  of  a 
comparison  such  as  my  friend  desired  to 
make.  There  were  simply  evidences  of  a 
degree  of  poverty  somewhat  more  marked 
than  that  to  be  found  in  the  rural  districts 
of  the  country. 

But  though  we  found  no  slums  such  as 
we  had  looked  for,  there  was  much  in  the 
depths  of  the  poverty  revealed  which  was 
of  surpassing  interest.  A  marked  feature 
was  the  atmosphere  of  respectability  which 
pervaded  every  home,  as  evidenced  by 
some  touch  of  that  aesthetic  feeling  in 
which  every  Japanese  is  a  sharer.  Though 
the  houses  were  hovels  in  different  stages 
of  dilapidation,  yet  just  as  with  the  homes 
of  the  well-to-do,  however  shabby  the 
front,  there  was,  in  the  penetralia,  some 
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bit  of  garden  or  well  cared  for  plant,  or 
some  kakemono  or  written  device,  or  at 
least  some  little  corner  of  the  den  kept 
with  scrupulous  neatness,  showing  the  per- 
sistent survival  of  what  is  best  in  the  Jap- 
anese nature.  If  there  was  no  room  for  a 
garden,  one  would  be  made  in  miniature 
in  an  earthen  bowl  or  other  receptacle, 
every  conventional  feature  of  the  pleasure- 
fields  of  the  rich  being  reproduced,  some- 
times on  a  surface  of  a  foot  or  less  in 
diameter. 

The  mention  of  room  or  want  of  room 
for  a  garden  suggests  what  seems  to  us  of 
the  West  the  absurd  inference  that  the 
dwellings  of  these  victims  of  the  most 
abject  poverty  were  in  some  sense  homes, 
and  not  mere  herding  places.  Such  an 
inference  is  more  than  justified  by  the 
facts.  Even  in  the  old  feudal  days,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Simmons'  notes,  a  marked 
feature  of  the  common  people's  life  was 
that  "  each  family  had  its  own  indepen- 
dent roof ;  whether  poor  and  humble,  or 
large  and  commodious,  the  dwelling  was 
*  occupied  by  but  one  family." 

In  the  persistence  of  this  extraordinary 
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feature  of  poverty-stricken  life  in  the 
densely  populated  modern  Japanese  cities, 
we  strike  upon  one  of  the  chief  causes  for 
the  absence  from  these  cities  of  many  of 
the  more  hideous  characteristics  of  city 
slums. 

There  are  and  can  be,  literally,  no  herd- 
ing places  in  Japan.  The  horror  of  tene- 
ment-houses is  not  only  there  unknown,  • 

*  but,  thanks  to  the  prevalence  of  earth - 

*  quakes,  it  is  simply  impossible.  Perhaps, 
indeed,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  although  in  the 
course  of  a  century  the  victims  of  Japan's 
constantly  quivering  earth  may  number 
their  myriads,  that  same  propensity  of  the 
ground,  by  reason  of  the  insurmountable 
conditions  it  has  imposed  upon  the  con- 
struction of  dwellings,  has  made  more  than 

*  full  compensation  in  the  salvation  of  hun- 

*  dreds  of  thousands  from  the  moral  and 
physical  destruction  which  would  other- 

'  wise  have  been  wrought  by  the  tenement- 

*  house  system.    And  when  to  this  kindly 
ministry  of  the  earth  is  added  that  of  the 
air,  there  being  no  problem  of  ventilation  * 
to  contend  with  anywhere  throughout  the 
length  and   breadth  of  the   Empire,  it 
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becomes  comparatively  easy  to  account  for 
the  relatively  idyllic  slums  of  Japan's  great 
cities. 

However  this  may  be,  certain  it  is  that 
poverty,  no  matter  how  dismal  or  abject, 
has  not  yet  succeeded  in  lowering  the 
poor  to  anything  approaching  that  stage 
of  demoralization  and  obloquy  which  in 
the  Western  world  so  often  makes  them 
outcasts  from  society. 

Of  the  estimation  in  which  criminals 
are  held  by  the  Japanese,  and  of  the  ques- 
tion whether  they  may  not  be  looked  upon 
as  outside  the  pale  of  the  people's  sym- 
pathy, little  need  be  said  except  that  in 
Japan,  as  in  other  civilized  countries, 
there  are,  of  course,  kinds  and  degrees  of 
offences  against  the  law,  and  that  there- 
fore, in  this  regard,  the  usual  popular  dis- 
crimination may  be  looked  for.  There  is 
this,  however,  to  be  noted :  namely,  that 
*the  island  people  are  preeminently  a  law- 
-abiding people,  and  therefore,  on  general 
principles,  some  decided  loss  of  caste  is 
very  sure  to  follow  conviction  of  offences 
« against  the  majesty  of  the  Government. 
I  was  once  told  by  Minister  Irwin,  of  the 
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Hawaiian  Islands,  that  when  there  was  a 
population  there  of  about  three  thousand 
Japanese,  in  the  course  of  two  years  only 
'  three  of  them  were  brought  before  the 
courts  on  criminal  charges.  Of  these,  one 
was  acquitted  and  one  other  adjudged 
insane. 

In  a  community  where  respect  for  the 
law  is  as  potent  as  such  a  fact  would 
indicate,  it  is  wholly  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  somewhat  more  than  the  Usual 
social  stigma  would  rest  upon  the  offender 
against  it.  If  there  be  .a  specially  intense 
or  bitter  prejudice  against  any  one  class 
of  such  offenders,  it  is,  perhaps,  that  felt 
against  the  common  thief.  You  may  call 
a  Japanese  a  liar,  and  he  will  very  likely 
show  no  resentment  whatever;  simply 
because,  just  as  is  measurably  the  case 
with  us,  falsehood  is  a  recognized  part  of 
the  system  of  politeness ;  but  call  him  a 
thief,  and  you  make  him  your  lifelong 
enemy.  According  to  the  ancient  caste 
distinctions,  the  actor  was  given  a  place 
on  the  very  lowest  verge  of  society,  and 
yet  the  story  is  told  that  when  the  valu- 
able wardrobe  of  one  of  the  chiefs  of 
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that  profession  was  stolen,  and  recovered 
by  the  most  persistent  efforts  of  the  police, 
he  announced  that  he  could  never  again 
wear  what  the  touch  of  a  thief  had  de- 
filed. 

With  regard  to  another  phase  of  social 
ostracism,  the  attitude  of  Japanese  society 
toward  those  who  in  the  Western  world  are 
called  lost  in  a  peculiar  sense,  has  become 
of  late  a  topic  for  interesting  discussion. 
The  fact  that  it  is  possible  (there  being 
rare  cases  now  and  then)  for  an  inmate  of 
the  Yoshiwara,  after  her  stipulated  term  of 
service,  to  return  to  something  like  a  re- 
spectable and  respected  life  and  to  con- 
tract honorable  marriage,  has  been  adduced 
as  strong  evidence  of  the  moral  obliquity 
of  the  Japanese  on  a  matter  which  vitally 
effects  the  very  constitution  of  society  and 
of  the  home.  Of  this  it  may  be  said  that 
aside  from  the  question  which  might  be 
raised  as  to  whether  somewhat  rare  excep- 
tions should  be  made  to  serve  as  a  rule, 
and  aside,  also,  from  the  suggestion  that 
in  such  cases  the  attitude  of  Japanese  soci- 
ety seems  to  resemble  in  some  degree  that 
of  the  founder  of  the  Christian  religion, 
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that  attitude  finds  its  chief  explanation 
and  defence  in  the  Japanese  hierarchy  of 
virtues,  the  arrangement  of  which  differs 
greatly  from  that  of  the  West. 

The  worst  social  outcast  in  their  eyes  is 
the  one  who  breaks  not  the  seventh  but  the 
fifth  commandment.  With  them  not  chas- 
tity but  obedience,  especially  in  the  family 
relations,  is  the  very  highest  virtue ;  and 
simply  because  it  is  known  and  recognized 
that  many  an  inmate  of  the  Yoshiwara  is 
there  solely  because  of  her  spirit  of  self- 
devotion  to  the  welfare  or  support  of  her 
family,  or  in  obedience  to  parental  com- 
mand, there  is  no  sweeping  judgment  of 
society  against  her  as  a  hopeless  outcast. 
Miss  Bacon,  in  her  admirable  book  on 
"  Japanese  Women  and  Girls,"  has  stated 
the  situation  in  a  way  which  leaves  noth- 
ing further  to  be  said. 

"  Our  maidens,  as  they  grow  to  woman- 
hood, are  taught  that  anything  is  better 
than  personal  dishonor,  and  their  maidenly 
instincts  side  with  the  teaching.  With  us, 
a  virtuous  woman  does  not  mean  a  brave, 
an  unselfish,  or  self-sacrificing  woman,  but 
means  simply  one  who  keeps  herself  from 
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personal  dishonor.  Chastity  is  the  supreme 
virtue  for  a  woman ;  all  other  virtues  are 
secondary  compared  with  it.  This  is  our 
point  of  view,  and  the  whole  perspective 
is  arranged  with  that  virtue  in  the  fore- 
ground. Dismiss  this  for  a  moment,  and 
consider  the  moral  training  of  the  Japanese 
maiden.  From  earliest  youth  until  she 
reaches  maturity,  she  is  constantly  taught 
that  obedience  and  loyalty  are  the  supreme 
virtues,  which  must  be  preserved  even  at 
the  sacrifice  of  all  other  and  lesser  virtues. 
She  is  told  that  for  the  good  of  father  or 
husband  she  must  be  willing  to  meet  any 
danger,  endure  any  dishonor,  perpetrate 
any  crime,  give  up  any  treasure.  She 
must  consider  that  nothing  belonging 
solely  to  herself  is  of  any  importance 
compared  with  the  good  of  her  master, 
her  family,  or  her  country.  Place  this 
thought  of  obedience  and  loyalty,  to  the 
point  of  self-abnegation,  in  the  foreground, 
and  your  perspective  is  altered,  the  other 
virtues  occupying  places  of  varying  impor- 
tance. .  .  .  From  a  close  study  of  the 
characters  of  many  Japanese  women  and 
girls,  I  am  quite  convinced  that  few  women 
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in  any  country  do  their  duty,  as  they  see 
it,  more  nobly,  more  single-mindedly,  and 
more  satisfactorily  to  those  about  them, 
than  the  women  of  Japan.  .  .  .  Conscience 
seems  as  active,  though  often  in  a  different 
manner,  as  the  old-fashioned  New  England 
conscience,  transmitted  through  the  bluest 
of  Puritan  blood.  And  when  a  duty  has 
once  been  recognized  as  such,  no  timidity 
or  mortification  or  fear  of  ridicule  will 
prevent  the  performance  of  it."* 

From  this  essential  departure  from  Occi- 
dental ideas  in  regard  to  the  order  of  the 
virtues,  it  would  appear  that  no  just  esti- 
mate either  of  the  character  of  the  Japa- 
nese courtesan  herself,  or  of  the  morality  of 
the  supposed  attitude  of  Japanese  society 
toward  her,  can  be  formed  without  taking 
into  account  this  popular  exaltation  of 
loyalty  as  the  supreme  virtue.  On  the 
one  hand  it  makes  it  very  probable  that 
the  proportion  of  those  who  enter  the  life 
from  compulsion,  rather  than  from  choice, 
is  relatively  far  larger  than  is  the  case  in 
the  West.    Mr.  Henry  Norman  in  his 


*  "  Japanese  Girls  and  Women  "  —  pp.  217-219. 
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chapter  on  the  Yoshiwara*  even  goes  so 
far  as  to  say  that  of  the  inmates  "  there  is 
not  one  case  in  hundreds  where  they  are 
not  unwilling  and  unhappy  victims." 

If  anything  like  this  be  the  truth,  then, 
granted  the  possibility,  there  is,  in  a  far 
greater  degree  than  in  the  West,  a  proba- 
bility of  emergence  from  the  life  with  the 
moral  character  untouched.  That  Japa- 
nese society  in  some  instances  recognizes 
this  possibility,  even  so  far  as  to  restore  to 
a  position  of  comparative  honor  one  who 
in  its  regard  had  exemplified  the  highest 
virtue  of  the  national  character,  is  certainly 
to  its  credit  rather  than  to  its  dishonor. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  not  for  a  moment 
to  be  imagined  that  the  courtesan's  life  is 
any  less  despised,  either  by  herself  or  by 
Japanese  public  opinion,  than  it  is  in  any 
modern  Western  nation  professing  a  re- 
gard for  morality.  There,  as  elsewhere 
the  world  over,  her  calling  leaves  upon 
her  its  own  ineradicable  stain,  and  the 
lowering  of  her  personal  dignity  entails 
upon  her  its  own  irrecoverable  loss. 
That  stain  and  that  loss,  in  spite  of  any 

*  The  Real  Japan  —  p.  294. 
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outward  standing  she  may  regain,  are 
felt  by  herself  as  keenly  and  recognized 
by  society  as  fully  as  anywhere  on  earth. 
Of  her  own  thought  of  her  calling,  the 
story  of  Kimiko  told  by  Hearn  in  his 
latest  volume*  bears  touching  evidence, 
and  Norman  supplements  it  by  saying 
that,  "  when  a  girl  leaves  her  Kashi-zashiki 
to  be  married  or  to  make  any  attempt  to 
live  differently,  nothing  would  induce  her 
to  take  with  her  a  scrap  of  the  clothing 
she  has  worn  there,  an  article  of  the  furni- 
ture of  her  room,  or  even  one  of  her  knick- 
knacks  from  it,  although  she  has  paid  for 
them  all  ten  times  over."  It  is  needless  to 
add  that  the  repulsion  she  herself  feels 
must  be  shared  in  a  great  degree  by  the 
society  to  which  she  is  restored,  and  that, 
though  no  longer  in  any  strict  sense  an 
outcast,  she  must  live  in  her  new  world  as 
one  not  wholly  of  it. 

So  much  has  been  said  in  the  preceding 
chapter  of  the  merchant  in  feudal  society, 
and  of  the  disdain  in  which  his  occupation 
was  held,  that  it  may  be  wondered  whether 
there  could  be  in  Japanese  estimation  a 

*  "  Kokoro  "  —  p.  307. 
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lower  deep  than  that  of  trade.  The 
institution  of  slavery  might  have  fur- 
nished it,  but  of  that,  be  it  said  to  the 
honor  of  the  nation,  there  is  no  trace  for 
centuries  past.  That  it  once  existed,  how- 
ever, may  be  inferred  from  the  presence 
in  the  Empire  of  large  numbers  of  veri- 
table outcasts,  a  people  beyond  the  pale 
of  even  that  neighborly  sympathy  which 
has  won  for  Japan  the  name  of  the  pre- 
eminently kindly  and  hospitable  nation  of 
the  earth. 

Just  what  was  the  cause  of  the  intense 
repulsion  and  contempt  with  which  the 
Japanese  have  regarded  the  eta  class  is 
unknown.  Possibly  the  prejudice  is  so 
virulent  for  the  very  reason  that  its  origin 
is  lost  in  the  mists  of  antiquity.  Its  inten- 
sity must  needs  make  up  for  the  lack  of 
any  known  or  reasonable  motive  for  it. 
For  certain  it  is  that  no  pariah  class  of 
any  nation  has  ever  been  under  a  greater 
ban  of  disdain  and  contempt  than  have 
the  eta  of  Japan.  Herded  in  separate 
villages,  the  very  existence  of  their  com- 
munities was  ignored.  Any  portion  of  the 
highway  passing  by  their  habitations  was 
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left  out  of  all  road  measurements.  In  all 
enumerations  of  the  population  they  were 
omitted  from  the  count  except  to  be 
numbered  among  the  cattle.  Only  in 
remote  districts,  where  they  could  conceal 
their  origin,  could  they  obtain  employment 
as  common  laborers,  and  then  only  at  the 
risk  of  being  slain,  the  marks  of  their  class, 
impressed  by  centuries  of  ill  -  treatment, 
being  easily  recognized.  Even  to  become 
a  courtesan,  one  must  in  similar  way  con- 
ceal her  past.  The  spot  where  an  eta 
had  been  standing  must  be  sprinkled  with 
salt  if  a  Japanese  would  tread  there  with- 
out contamination.  Such  thorough  out- 
casts were  they  that  they  were  not  even 
permitted  to  worship  the  gods.  None  but 
the  most  degrading  tasks  were  assigned 
them,  such  as  that  of  crucifying  and 
burying  criminals,  and  slaughtering  and 
skinning  cattle.  Of  such  occupations 
they  were  given  the  exclusive  rights, 
in  the  possession  of  which  some  families 
grew  rich,  as  wealth  is  counted  in  Japan, 
thus  bearing  in  addition  to  their  other 
burdens  the  reproach  of  being  monopo- 
lists. 
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It  may  be  that  in  the  nature  of  these 
occupations  we  can  find,  as  has  often  been 
surmised,  not  so  much  the  outcome  as  the 
origin  of  the  contempt  in  which  the  eta 
were  held,  the  Buddhist  teaching  in  re- 
gard to  the  taking  of  life  causing  those 
engaged  in  such  work  to  be  looked  upon 
with  horror.  This,  however,  would  by  no 
means  explain  the  excessive  virulence  of 
the  Japanese  prejudice  when  compared 
with  that  prevailing  on  the  same  score  in 
other  Buddhist  lands.  It  is  far  more  prob- 
able that  the  exceptional  fierceness  of 
their  disdain  has  its  source  in  some  an- 
cient affront  to  the  people's  intense  sen- 
timent of  patriotism,  some  long-forgotten 
hurt  to  the  Empire,  of  which  the  only 
remaining  trace  is  this  undying  hatred, 
now  become  a  national  instinct. 

Hearn,  in  his  description  of  a  visit  to  a 
settlement  of  outcasts,  called  the  Hachiya^ 
in  Matsu^,  mentions  the  fact  that  ^'they 
are  said  to  be  descendants  of  the  family 
and  retainers  of  Taira  -  no  -  Masakado- 
Heishino^  the  only  man  in  Japan  who 
ever  seriously  conspired  to  seize  the  impe- 
rial throne  by  armed  force."  Other  scraps 
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of  tradition  making  the  eta  to  have  been 
originally  captives  from  the  Great  Armada, 
the  Tartar  invaders,  who  dreamed  of  con- 
quering the  sacred  realm,  would  also  seem 
to  justify  some  such  way  of  accounting  for 
this  otherwise  inexplicable  and  unnatural 
hatred. 

Against  the  dark  background  of  the 
inexpressibly  harsh  treatment  of  these 
outcast  people  by  the  otherwise  kindly 
islanders,  some  features  of  their  life,  and 
even  of  their  relations  with  their  revilers, 
stand  in  shining  contrast. 

While  the  Japanese  claim  that  the  eta 
3.re  of  a  different  race  from  themselves, 
not  even  the  utter  degradation  to  which 
the  outcasts  were  doomed  seems  to  have 
prevented  them  from  retaining  and  culti- 
vating some  of  the  leading  Japanese  vir- 
tues. In  their  case,  for  instance,  even 
complete  social  ostracism  did  not  lower 
their  self-respect  so  far  as  to  make  them 
less  regardful  of  cleanliness  than  their 
persecutors.  Hearn,  in  the  visit  just  men- 
tioned, instead  of  encountering  ugliness 
and  filth,  found  "  a  multitude  of  neat 
dwellings,  with    pretty  gardens  around 
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them,  and  pictures  on  the  walls  of  the 
rooms."  A  large  public  bath-house  and 
laundry,  also,  showed  that  the  instinct  for 
personal  cleanliness  had  survived  through 
all  the  centuries  of  their  degradation.  En- 
tering one  of  their  homes,  he  found  there 
some  drawings  by  a  celebrated  artist  which 
he  was  glad  to  purchase.  Being  enter- 
tained by  the  singing  of  some  of  their 
favorite  ballads,  he  observed  that,  while 
their  language  was  a  special  and  curious 
dialect,  the  songs,  which  were  peculiar  to 
their  class,  were  in  pure  Japanese,  their 
inability  to  read  or  write  making  this  a 
remarkable,  if  not  a  wholly  exceptional 
instance,  of  the  preservation  from  corrup- 
tion of  a  purely  oral  literature. 

This  may  indeed  have  been  an  excep- 
tional community  of  pariahs,  but  the 
survival  of  any  degree  of  self-respect  in 
even  one  company  of  human  beings  sub- 
jected, as  they  and  their  ancestors  have 
been,  to  age-long  contumely  with  all  con- 
ceivable scorns  and  indignities  visited  upon 
them,  reveals  the  possession  of  moral 
stamina  such  as  has  seldom  been  credited 
to  human  nature. 
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There  were  also  some  alleviations  to 
their  bitter  lot.  In  feudal  days  the  chival- 
ric  training  of  the  samurai  bore  fruit  in 
many  a  manifestation  of  kindliness  on 
their  part  toward  these  forsaken  and 
despised  beings. 

While  the  common  people  seem  never 
to  have  abated  a  jot  of  their  hatred  toward 
the  eta^  the  knighthood  of  Japan  often  rose 
above  popular  prejudice  so  far  as  to  ac- 
cord them  even  more  than  a  degree  of 
consideration  or  of  recognition  as  human 
beings.  Japanese  romance  indeed  has  for 
one  of  its  most  prominent  themes  the 
heart  struggles  of  the  knight  and  the 
outcast  maiden  in  their  loves. 

Possibly  they  who  were  trained  in  the 
school  of  chivalry  owed  the  exceptionally 
kindly  spirit  they  showed  toward  the  pariah 
class  to  the  consciousness  that  it  often 
included  many  of  their  own  rank,  who  for 
various  causes  had  descended  to  the 
lowest  depths  of  social  outlawry.  There 
was  indeed  a  class  of  outcasts  called 
hinin  (not  men),  which  was  recruited  from 
many  sources,  even  from  the  samurai. 
According  to  Dr.  Simmons,  "the  oppro- 
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brium  attached  to  it,  not  arising  from  any 
hereditary  occupation,  was  due  chiefly  to 
the  shameless,  dishonored  character  of  the 
men  who  entered  it.  The  recruits  from 
the  samurai  would  be  men  who  had  dis- 
graced the  name  of  the  family,  and  who 
had  not  the  courage  to  commit  hara-kiri." 
Then,  too,  the  knight  who  had  the  courage 
to  marry  an  eta  maiden  must  descend  to 
her  rank,  and  himself  become  accursed. 
It  may  have  been  that  this  formed,  in  a 
way,  the  bond  of  kinship  which  caused 
the  samurai  to  be  to  the  poor  outcasts  the 
sole  exemplars  of  the  spirit  of  human 
kindliness. 

That  their  exceptionally  generous  treat- 
ment of  the  eta  had,  besides,  a  deeper 
source  in  their  chivalric  training  itself, 
and  that  that  training  in  Japan,  as  in 
Europe,  simply  bore  its  fruit  of  genuine 
courage  and  courtesy,  is  evidenced  by  the 
manly  way  in  which  some  of  the  knights 
of  Japan  have  stemmed  the  tide  of  popu- 
lar prejudice  since  the  pariahs  have  be- 
come citizens.  By  an  imperial  decree  in 
1 871  nearly  a  million  of  Japan's  accursed 
were  no  longer  to  be  accounted  as  cattle 
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but  as  human  beings,  with  rights  and 
privileges  like  those  of  all  the  people  of 
the  realm.  President  Lincoln's  proclama- 
tion emancipated  more,  but  not  from 
more  misery  nor  from  more  degraded  and 
degrading  conditions  of  existence.  Yet 
not  even  the  imperial  edict,  potent  as  it  is 
in  Japan,  could  avail  to  temper,  to  any 
appreciable  extent,  the  age-long  prejudice 
which  still  darkens  the  lot  of  these  poor 
outcasts.  It  is  in  the  battle  by  the  modern 
knight  of  the  Empire,  against  this  yet 
virulent  hatred,  that  the  chivalric  virtues  in 
which  he  was  reared  shine  with  their  old- 
time  radiance.  As  related  by  Black,  a 
single  instance  of  the  kind  of  strife  in 
which  the  true  chivalry  of  Japan  are  now 
engaged  will  show  the  spirit  which  ani- 
mates it,  the  odds  against  which  it  is 
fighting,  and  the  power  which  inheres  in  its 
influence  and  example. 

Among  the  privileges  granted  to  the  eta 
by  the  Emperor's  edict  of  1871,  was  that 
of  public  education.  As  in  our  Southern 
States,  so  in  Japan,  after  the  conferring  of 
all  civil  rights  there  were  enormous  prac- 
tical difficulties  in  the  way  of  actually  ob- 
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taining  such  rights.  In  the  village  of 
Koromi,  certain  men  subscribed  to  estab- 
lish a  school.  On  the  day  appointed  for  its 
opening  not  one  child  appeared.  The 
founders  of  the  school,  the  men  who  pro- 
vided the  building  and  paid  the  school- 
master, were  etas.  But  there  was  one 
scholar  who  presented  himself.  Miyoshi 
(the  governor  of  the  district)  foresaw  the 
objections  that  would  be  felt.  He  went, 
therefore,  and  entered  himself  as  a  pupil, 
and  actually  slept  at  the  house  of  one  of 
the  subscribers  the  night  before  the  school 
opened.  At  first  it  was  a  mere  matter  of 
astonishment  to  the  people ;  but,  when  they 
saw  that  he  was  really  in  earnest,  and  that 
he  remained  with  the  etas  without  feel- 
ing contaminated,  a  revulsion  of  opinion 
took  place,  and  the  school  prospered. 

It  may  be  long  indeed  before  the  eta 
children  will  be  happy  in  the  public 
schools,  in  which  they  have  equal  rights 
with  others.  The  victims  of  a  prejudice 
so  ancient  that  its  very  origin  was  forgot- 
ten centuries  ago,  cannot  recover  in  a  year 
or  in  a  generation  from  the  effects  of  the 
age-long  obloquy  which  their  race  has  suf- 
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fered.  But  with  the  self-respect  which  they 
seem  to  have  shared  in  common  with  all 
the  island  people,  and  with  the  best  of 
that  people  trained  to  knightly  service 
in  their  behalf,  there  are  none  in  the  Em- 
pire who  have  greater  cause  for  grati- 
tude in  the  change  which  has  passed  over 
it  than  the  poor  outcasts  of  Japan. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


A  PATRIOTIC  CULT. 

•  T  T  is  seldom  that  a  civilized  people  is 
J-  found  with  a  religion  of  its  own,  the 
prevailing  faith  of  almost  every  great  na- 
tion being  an  exotic,  having  little  or  no 
connection  with  the  springs  of  national 
life.  The  one  notable  exception  is,  of 
course,  that  of  the  Hebrews,  with  whom 
religious  faith  and  the  national  conscious- 
ness were  so  closely  identified  as  to  be 
practically  indistinguishable. 

In  Hebrew  literature  it  is  often  difficult 
to  tell  whether  the  writer  is  speaking  of 
God,  or  of  the  Commonwealth ;  of  heaven, 
or  of  Jerusalem ;  of  the  Messiah,  or  of  the 
nation  itself.  Religion  being  thus  kept 
under  the  glamour  of  a  sublime  patriotism, 
Jewish  history  has  become  a  record  of 

*  patient  loyalty  unsurpassed  in  the  annals 
of  the  world.  Bereft  of  home,  without  a 
foot  of  land  she  can  call  her  own,  her 
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people  scattered  to  the  four  winds,  per- 
secuted and  abhorred  of  men,  Israel  still 
believes  and  proclaims  herself  the  chosen 
nation,  and  holds  fast  her  integrity  as  a 
distinct  and  marvellously  homogeneous 
people. 

The  one  other  pre-eminently  patriotic 
cult  is  to  be  found  in  the  religion  of  Japan, 
in  that  ancient  Shinto  faith  which,  through 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  nation's  life,  and 
despite  the  utmost  efforts  of  foreign  propa- 
gandists to  dislodge  or  supplant  it,  remains 
to-day,  not  only  the  real  religion,  but  the 
•  loyal  heart  of  the  land  unifying  the  nation 
as  could  no  other  influence. 

To  the  question.  What  is  the  religion  of 
Japan  ?  there  can  be  but  one  answer.  For- 
eign faiths  are  in  that  land  only  as  guests. 
They  belong  not  to  the  nation's  Hfe.  Many 
Japanese  are  Buddhists,  some  are  Confu- 
cianists,  Christianity  claims  a  few ;  but  all 
are  of  the  national  faith,  and  Shint5  is  not 
only  the  rehgion  of  the  State,  but  of  the 
heart  and  life  of  every  subject  of  the  Island 
Empire.  Religious  faith  and  the  national 
consciousness  are  with  them  as  indissoluble 
as  with  the  Hebrew. 
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Yet,  closely  alike  as  are  the  two  peoples 
in  their  identification  of  religion  and  patriot- 
ism, their  fates  have  been  strangely  different. 
The  one,  with  every  semblance  of  temporal 
empire  vanished,  dominates,  by  means  of 
her  religion,  the  chief  civilizations  of  the 
world ;  while  the  other,  her  religious  faith 
scarcely  known,  even  by  name,  now  looms 
upon  the  political  horizon  as  one  of  the 
greatest  powers  of  the  earth. 

Yet,  though  little  known,  the  ancient 
Shinto  religion  merits  attention,  not  only 
as  a  singularly  patriotic  cult,  not  only  as 
the  unique  example  of  the  persistence  of 
a  primitive  faith  among  a  highly  civilized 
people,  but  also  as  a  faith  presenting  fea- 
tures and  tendencies  diametrically  opposite 
to  those  exhibited  in  our  Western  civiliza- 
tion. Here  religious  institutions  continue, 
to  all  outward  seeming,  in  full  force  and 
vigor,  while  at  the  same  time  an  almost 
universal  plaint  is  raised  that  the  heart  and 
life  have  gone  out  of  them.  There,  amid 
the  deserted  shrines  of  the  nation's  ancient 
worship,  and  with  scarcely  any  outward 
evidence  of  the  prevalence  of  the  primitive 
faith,  the  essence  of  that  faith  is  still  the 
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most  vitally  effective  force  which  can  be 
found  in  the  life  of  any  nation.  Its  theo- 
logical traditions  are  openly  and  hopelessly 
discredited ;  its  worship,  where  it  still  exists, 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  merest  ceremo- 
nialism ;  but  its  heart  is  yet  the  heart  of 
the  nation,  the  source  and  spring  of  its  un- 
swerving loyalty.  "The  secret  living  force 
of  Shinto  to-day  means  something  much 
more  profound  than  tradition  or  worship  or 
ceremoniaHsm.  It  signifies  character  in  the 
higher  sense,  —  courage,  courtesy,  honor, 
and  above  all  things  loyalty.  The  spirit  of 
Shinto  is  the  spirit  of  filial  piety,  the  zest 
of  duty,  the  readiness  to  surrender  life  for 
a  principle  without  a  thought  of  wherefore. 
It  is  religion,  but  religion  transformed  into 
hereditary  moral  impulse,  religion  trans- 
muted into  ethical  instinct.  It  is  the  whole 
emotional  life  of  the  race,  the  soul  of 
Japan."  * 

Doubtless  much  of  the  fervor  of  patriotic 
loyalty  in  the  Japanese  nature  may  be  at- 
tributed to  the  nation's  long  experience  of 
isolation.  Living  within  itself,  and  in  a 
land  so  strangely  beautiful  that  the  early 
♦  Glimpses  of  Unfamiliar  Japan,  page  388. 
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worship  of  nature,  which  formed  a  chief 
feature  of  Shinto,  might  easily  develop  into 
a  passionate  pride  of  country,  there  has  been 
much  in  the  peculiar  conditions  of  Japanese 
life  to  foster  the  national  spirit.  But  it  is 
also  largely  owing  to  the  singular  genius  of 
the  faith  itself  that  patriotism  has  become 
the  absorbing  passion  of  the  people. 

Not  the  least  among  the  influences  con- 
tributing to  this  end  is  the  extraordinarily 
unifying  spirit  of  the  Shinto  religion.  It  is 
a  fact  as  curious  as  it  is  interesting  and  sig- 
nificant, that  it  is  a  faith  containing  none  $ 
of  the  elements  of  religion  which  commonly 
breed  contention.  Indeed,  so  conspicuously 
absent  from  it  are  the  usual  provocatives  of 
religious  rancor  that  it  is  commonly  denied 
the  name  of  a  religion.  There  is  in  it  noth- 
ing whatsoever  over  which  it  is  possible  to 
quarrel.  It  has  no  system  of  dogmas,  no 
semblance  of  creed,  no  infallible  book,  no 
idols,  no  separate  priesthood,  no  moral  code, 
no  promise  of  heaven,  no  threat  of  hell.  As 
a  natural  result  religious  wars  have  been 
practically  unknown  in  the  history  of  the 
Empire ;  and  the  most  sympathetic  and  re- 
spectful hospitality  toward  other  faiths  has 
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been  the  habitual  attitude  of  the  Japanese 
mind.  Propagandists  of  alien  creeds  have 
always,  in  the  first  instance,  been  met  with 
welcoming  courtesy.  Only  when  suspicion 
has  been  aroused  that  the  spread  of  their 
tenets  or  their  ulterior  designs  might  menace 
the  integrity  of  the  nation  have  the  fires  of 
persecution  been  kindled.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  Japanese  sword,  so  quick  to  leap 
from  the  scabbard  at  the  least  hint  of 
danger  to  the  State,  has  never  been  drawn 
against  any  man  simply  because  of  his  re- 
ligious opinions. 

This  negative  aspect  of  Shinto,  the  ab- 
sence from  it  of  all  the  usual  provocatives 
of  contention,  while  contributing  largely  to 
the  unity  of  the  nation,  finds  also  a  partial 
explanation  in  the  region  of  patriotic  senti- 
ment. The  lack  of  any  code  of  morals,  for 
example,  is  naively  accounted  for  by  native 
writers  on  the  ground  that  the  innate  per- 
fection of  Japanese  humanity  as  loyal  sub- 
jects of  the  Son  of  Heaven  enables  them 
to  dispense  with  any  other  specific  moral 
guidance.  Ethically,  as  well  as  politically, 
the  Mikado  is  looked  upon  as  supreme. 
Loyalty  to  him  is  the  all-comprehensive 
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duty  and  it  is  only  the  peoples  who  do  not 
acknowledge  his  authority  who  need  an 
ethical  code. 

If  what  Shint5  is  not  has  been  thus 
largely  instrumental  in  stimulating  the  pa- 
triotic spirit  and  in  unifying  the  nation,  still 
more  in  its  positive  aspects  has  the  early 
cult  contributed  to  the  strength  of  the  great 
national  passion. 

Innumerable  have  been  the  attempts  of 
modern  students  to  define  and  set  forth 
the  positive  contents  of  Shinto,  the  latest 
being  those  of  Dr.  Griffis,*  who  endeavors 
to  fix  upon  it  unduly  the  stigma  of  phalli- 
cism,  and  of  Percival  Lowell,  who  would 
identify  with  hypnotism  some  of  the  mod- 
ern phenomena  connected  with  its  observ- 
ance, f  These  speculations,  however,  with 
many  others,  are  merely  the  outcome  of 
excursions  into  the  fascinating  realm  of 
mystery  which  surrounds  an  early  cult  kept 
alive,  as  this  has  been,  by  a  nation's  pecu- 
liar experience  of  isolation. 

The  sahent  features  of  the  faith,  upon 
which  all  investigators  agree,  are  nature- 

*  Religions  of  Japan, 
t  Occult  Japan. 
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worship,  and  reverence  for  the  dead.  Than 
these,  it  may  be  said,  no  other  influences 
could  be  adduced  better  calculated  to  in- 
spire and  strengthen  love  and  loyalty  to 
such  a  land  as  that  of  Japan,  among  a 
people  so  susceptible  to  beauty  as  are  the 
Japanese. 

It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  the  features 
of  a  country  so  marvellously  favored  by 
nature  did  not  inspire  a  rehgious  reverence 
which,  in  its  turn,  might  easily  beget  a  well- 
nigh  idolatrous  love  of  the  land  itself. 

Japan,  to  begin  with,  is  a  group  of  islands; 
and  even  were  not  their  aspect  so  romanti- 
cally beautiful,  even  had  not  their  shores 
been  for  centuries  so  jealously  guarded 
from  intrusion,  we  know  there  is  something 
in  the  very  fact  of  isolation  to  inspire  pa- 
triotic affection.  Switzerland,  guarded  by 
its  mountain  ranges,  and  England,  sepa- 
rated from  Europe  by  the  broad  channel, 
have  been  pre-eminently  the  lands  where 
love  of  country  has  become  an  intensity  of 
passion.  Now  given  a  group  of  islands  far 
away  in  the  vast  Pacific,  extending  through 
the  most  favored  Northern  latitudes,  with  a 
0  range  of  climate  like  that  from  Labrador  to 
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Florida,  the  larger  isles  almost  continental 
in  their  dimensions,  the  smaller  often  vi- 
sions of  romantic  beauty  beyond  the  dreams 
of  fairyland ;  given  mountain  ranges  and 
peaks  combining  every  element  of  grandeur 
and  loveliness ;  given  a  land  first  torn  and 
twisted  by  earthquake  and  volcano  into  the 
wildest  and  wierdest  forms  which  Nature 
can  invent,  and  then  every  crag  and  ravine 
and  valley  and  cliff  and  shore  clothed  with 
luxuriant  verdure  by  the  moisture-laden 
winds  from  all  quarters  of  heaven,  and  it 
would  become  impossible  to  dream  of  such 
a  land  without  being  inspired  with  reverence 
for  the  nature  which  has  so  shaped  and 
adorned  it.  Then  place  in  it  a  race  en- 
dowed with  a  keen  susceptibility  to  natural 
beauty,  and  it  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if 
that  nature- worship,  with  which  all  human 
reverence  has  begun,  did  not  develop  into 
the  most  passionate  ardor  of  patriotism  the 
world  has  ever  seen. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  objects  to 
attract  the  eye  of  the  traveller  in  Japan, 
is  the  torii,  or  sacred  gateway.  Its  con- 
struction, whether  it  be  of  wood,  stone,  or 
metal,  is  ever  the  same,  —  two  columns, 
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slightly  inclined  toward  each  other,  sup- 
porting a  horizontal  crossbeam  with  widely 
projecting  ends,  and  beneath  this  another 
beam  with  its  ends  fitted  into  the  columns ; 
the  whole  forming  a  singularly  graceful  con- 
struction, well  illustrating  the  way  in  which 
the  Japanese  produce  the  best  effects  with 
the  simplest  means.  This  sacred  entrance 
arches  the  path  wherever,  in  Japan,  the  foot 
♦  approaches  hallowed  ground.  It  differs, 
however,  from  all  consecrated  portals  of 
other  lands,  in  that  it  does  not  necessarily 
indicate  the  nearness  of  a  temple.  You 
may  find  it  everywhere  in  your  wanderings 
over  hill  and  dale,  at  the  entrance  to  moun- 
tain paths,  or  deep  in  the  recesses  of  the 
woods.  Sometimes  it  is  on  the  edge  of  an 
oasis  of  shrubbery  in  the  broad  expanse 
of  the  rice  fields ;  sometimes  on  the  bank 
of  a  lake ;  and  sometimes  in  front  of  cliff 
or  cavern  on  the  shore  of  the  ocean.  Pass 
under  its  arch  and  follow  the  path  it  indi- 
cates and,  it  may  be  only  a  few  steps  or  it 
may  be  after  a  long  walk  or  cHmb,  you  are 
led  sometimes,  indeed,  to  a  temple,  but 
oftener  to  a  simple  shrine.  In  the  shrine 
you  will  find  —  nothing.    But  close  by  you 
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will  see  some  reason  for  its  being  there 
placed.  There  is  a  twisted  pine,  or  a  grove 
of  stately  trees,  or  a  fantastically  shaped 
rock,  some  suggestion  of  Nature's  wildness 
or  loveliness.  The  shrines  are  built,  not  • 
for  idols,  but  to  consecrate  the  beauty  in 
the  midst  of  which  they  are  placed.  And 
further,  it  often  happens  that  following  the 
path  under  a  torii,  you  look  in  vain  for 
either  temple  or  shrine.  The  path  ends  in 
that  which  to  the  Japanese  heart  is  more 
sacred  than  either ;  it  leads  to  some  spot 
where,  in  the  magnificent  panorama  spread 
out  before  him,  he  can  gaze  on  the  beauty 
or  the  grandeur  of  his  country.  Here  is 
the  true  shrine  of  his  religion.  Wherever 
he  can  stand  and  behold  the  land  of  his 
birth,  there  is  the  temple  of  his  faith. 

Yet  were  this  all  of  Shinto,  —  the  love 
of  country  inspired  in  the  heart  of  every 
Japanese  by  the  charm  of  his  environment 
and  by  his  own  susceptibility  to  the  influ- 
ences of  beauty ;  were  his  national  religion 
only  nature-worship  in  a  soul  delicately 
sensitive  to  nature's  attractions,  —  there 
had  been  nothing  in  it  to  save  Japan  from 
the  fate  which  befell  Greece.    Like  the 
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country  between  whose  life  and  her  own 
so  many  a  suggestive  parallel  may  be 
drawn,  Japan  might  have  sunk  into  the 
depths  of  effeminacy  and  degeneration  had 
she  followed  only  the  leadings  of  her  nature- 
worship,  had  her  religion  been  merely 
aesthetic,  had  there  not  been  also  in  her 
national  faith  a  virile  element  which  kept 
her  braced  for  heroic  service  in  the  realm 
of  loyal  devotion.  Such  an  inspiring  factor 
Shinto  possessed.  Lacking  in  all  the  fea- 
tures usually  associated  with  religion,  with 
no  system  of  philosophy,  of  metaphysics, 
or  of  dogmas ;  with  neither  idols  nor  priest- 
hoods, nor  sacred  books,  nor  code  of  morals, 
nor  visions  of  future  judgment;  it  had, 
nevertheless,  beside  its  simple  nature-wor- 
ship, a  mighty  stimulus  to  duty,  an  efficient 
fashioner  of  sturdy  character,  which  has 
kept  the  fires  of  patriotism  alive  unto  this 
day  in  the  nation's  soul.  In  its  ever  loyal 
devotion  to  the  memory  and  example  of 
the  dead,  in  the  so-called  ancestor-worship, 
which  in  Japan  has  reached  a  higher  stage 
in  its  development  than  anywhere  else  in 
history,  there  is,  when  joined  with  nature- 
worship  in  such  a  land,  the  sufficient  ex- 
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planation  of  the  intensity  of  that  national 
spirit  which  has  characterized  the  whole 
life  of  the  Empire.  Susceptibility  to  the 
influences  of  beauty  in  a  marvellously  beau- 
tiful land  might  well  arouse  an  ardent  love 
of  country  and,  for  a  time,  a  passionate 
readiness  to  die  for  it.  It  might  easily,  as 
in  Greece,  inspire  the  moral  heroism  which 
has  made  the  names  of  Thermopylae  and 
Marathon  immortal.  But  far  more  is 
needed  to  keep  alive  in  a  nation  the  virile 
virtues,  as  the  event  has  often  proved. 
Greece,  once  illustrating  the  sublimest 
heroism,  is  now  peopled  by  a  posterity 
who  stereotype  moral  imbecility;  while  the 
Oriental  nation,  whose  affinities  to  her  are 
so  strangely  marked,  has  emerged  from 
centuries  of  seclusion  and  peace,  a  nation 
of  strong  men,  not  only  with  no  taint  of 
effeminacy  upon  them,  but  with  as  fervent 
and  strenuous  an  ardor  of  devotion  to 
country  as  ever  of  old. 

In  the  reverence  paid  to  the  dead,  in  the 
sentiment  and  practice  of  filial  piety  which 
was  its  natural  outcome,  and  in  the  instinct 
of  obedience  which  that  reverence  fostered, 
we  find  the  secret  of  the  miracle  of  human 
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energy  which  Japan  has  wrought  to-day  in 
the  sight  of  an  astonished  world. 

In  the  late  war  with  China  every  soldier 
of  the  invading  army  was  nerved  to  duty 
and  devotion  not  only  by  the  knowledge 
that  the  entire  nation  of  forty  millions  was 
behind  him,  that  not  a  single  dissenting  or 
disloyal  voice  was  raised  in  opposition  to 
the  struggle,  but  also  by  the  consciousness 
that  another  vaster  but  viewless  host  was 
with  him.  "  Little  Japan,"  as  the  Occiden- 
tals commiseratingly  called  her,  when  she 
engaged  in  the  struggle  with  her  giant  an- 
tagonist, is  no  weakling  when  this  arm  of 
power,  given  by  her  national  faith,  is  reck- 
oned among  her  resources.  The  Japanese 
are  ever  surrounded  and  inspired  by  their 
dead.  It  is  not  simply,  as  in  other  nations, 
that  traditions  of  the  knightly  deeds,  and 
visions  of  the  knightly  chivalry  of  the  past, 

*  linger  in  the  memory  of  the  warrior.  The 
very  actors  in  the  fierce  struggles  of  old  are 
themselves  on  the  field  and  in  the  thick  of 
the  fray,  urging  their  sons  to  victory.  Em- 
perors, princes,  chieftains,  knights,  all  the 
heroes  of  his  country's  annals,  and  all  the 

*  loved  and  revered  of  his  own  household. 
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now  become  divine,  are  witnesses  of  the 
soldier's  valor. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  arm  of  power  given 
to  Japan  by  its  national  faith.  Out  of 
this  same  reverence  for  the  dead,  which 
is  given  to  the  living  also  as  they  grow 
old,  has  come  that  discipline  of  obedience 
which  has  made  the  nation  a  vast  family  of 
law-loving  and  law-abiding  people,  and  its 
army  so  magnificent  and  so  efficient  a  ma- 
chine. Accustomed  from  earliest  years  to 
implicit  and  unquestioning  obedience  to  the 
elders  of  the  household,  the  youth  who 
fight  to-day  the  battles  of  Japan  have  had 
centuries  of  training  in  that  virtue  which 
makes  the  iron  soldier  and  the  loyal  patriot. 
With  that  virtue,  *and  with  the  superb  dis- 
cipline which  it  makes  possible,  must  every 
enemy  of  the  Island  Empire  reckon,  in  tak- 
ing into  account  its  resources.  Vast  as  are 
the  physical  powers  which  a  nation  of  forty 
millions  may  exert,  they  are  as  nothing  to 
the  viewless  energies  generated  by  the  na- 
tional faith.  Fostered  by  nature-worship, 
there  is  the  intense  love  of  a  land  worthy 
to  be  loved ;  and,  strengthened  by  centuries  t 
of  training  in  filial  piety,  there  is  a  spirit  of 
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deathless  loyalty  to  the  living  and  the  dead 
who  people  its  homes.  Devoid,  as  it  is,  of 
all  the  conventional  features  of  religion, 
Shinto  has  thus  the  essentials  of  a  true  faith 
in  its  power  to  create  a  mighty  sentiment  of 
the  heart,  and  to  sound  a  call  to  faithfulness 
in  life. 

In  love  of  country  and  in  loyalty  to  it  the 
Japanese  are  at  one.    Made  homogeneous 
to  a  degree  by  the  influences  of  their  long 
seclusion,  the  faith  which  they  shared  with 
the  early  Greeks  and  Romans,  but  which 
they  alone  among  civiHzed  peoples  have 
perpetuated  and  developed,  has  moulded 
their  life  into  a  unity  such  as  no  other 
nation  has  approached.     With   but  one  • 
thought  and  one  desire,  — the  glory  and 
^  honor  of  the  Empire  —  there  is  in  Japan 
but  one  genuine  religion,  —  the  national 
faith  of  Shinto.    Its  reality    lives  not  in 
books,  nor  in  rites,  nor  in  commandments, 
but  in  the  national  heart,  of  which  it  is  the 
highest  emotional  religious  expression,  im- 
mortal and  ever  young.    Far  underlying 
all  the  surface  crop  of  quaint  superstitions 
and  artless  myths  and  fantastic  magic, 
there  thrills  a  mighty  spiritual  force,  —  the 
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whole  soul  of  a  race  with  all  its  im- 
pulses and  powers  and  intuitions.  He 
who  would  know  what  Shinto  is  must 
learn  to  know  that  mysterious  soul  in 
which  the  sense  of  beauty  and  the  power 
of  art  and  the  fire  of  heroism  and  the 
magnetism  of  loyalty  and  the  emotion  of 
faith  have  become  inherent,  immanent,  un- 
conscious, instinctive."  * 


*  Glimpses  of  Unfamiliar  Japan,  page  209. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


RELIGIOUS  INVASIONS. 

EXT  to  the  pride  felt  by  every  Jap- 
anese in  the  antiquity  of  the  Imperial 
Dynasty,  the  oldest  in  the  world,  is  that 
engendered  by  the  fact  that,  during  all 
the  twenty-five  hundred  years  of  its  rule, 
unbroken  from  ages  eternal,''  never  has  • 
*  the  foot  of  an  invader  pressed  the  soil  of 
the  realm.  For  this  the  nation  is,  of 
course,  largely  indebted  to  the  rampart 
of  the  ocean  waves.  The  enforced  polit- 
ical seclusion  which  became  its  unique 
privilege  for  two  and  a  half  centuries,  and 
which  was  so  successful  in  barring  out  the 
vices  and  strifes  of  Western  civilization, 
has  been  scarcely  more  of  a  boon  to  the 
Empire  than  its  natural  isolation  far  out 
in  the  Pacific,  rendering  effective  invasion 
by  a  hostile  force  well-nigh  impossible. 
It  has  been  a  boon  to  the  cause  of  human- 
ity as  well,  for,  in  the  case  of  a  people  so 
peculiarly  constituted,  endowed  as  they 
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are  with  such  an  intense  fervor  of  patri- 
otism, it  is  impossible  to  think  of  Japan 
conquered  without  thinking  of  a  whole 

•  race  annihilated.  Few  Japanese  would 
survive,  or  would  for  a  moment  care  to 
survive,  the  loss  of  their  country,  and  even 
its  temporary  subjection  to  a  foreign  foe 
would  evoke  such  an  unconquerable  spirit 
of  revenge  as  would  embitter  the  very 
nature  of  a  now  sweet-tempered  and  ami- 
able people.  It  is  not  uncommon  to-day 
for  a  Japanese  to  slay  himself  as  the  best 
means  of  calling  public  attention  to  his 
fear  of  some  danger  threatening  the  Em- 
pire. Such  a  death  occurred  not  long  ago, 
induced  by  the  conviction  that  the  nation 

*  might  thus  be  warned  against  encroach- 
ments by  the  Russians.  Purely  morbid 
this,  one  might  say,  but,  if  it  is  a  disease, 
it  is  one  infecting  the  entire  body  of  the 
people,  and  it  is  a  factor  in  the  means  of 
national  defence  which  will  have  to  be 
taken  into  account  by  any  Western  Power 
contemplating  invasion  of  the  Island  Em- 
pire. The  tidings  of  the  landing  of  a  hos- 
tile force  on  its  shores  would  transform  the 
land  into  one  vast  camp,  and  its  men  into 
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a  body  of  iron  soldiery.  With  all  the 
immunity  from  attack  which  England  has 
enjoyed  because  of  her  insular  position, 
enhanced  by  the  wider  seas  which  sepa- 
rate Japan  from  the  main,  the  England  of 
the  Pacific  has  for  a  defence  a  rampart  of 
national  pride  to  the  strength  of  which 
even  her  Western  prototype  has  as  yet 
furnished  no  parallel.  To  stimulate  such 
pride,  if  stimulus  were  needed,  Japan  has 
also  in  her  annals  the  story  of  her  triumph 
over  an  Invincible  Armada,  sent  against 
her  in  the  year  1281  by  the  mighty  Kublai 
Khan,  the  Mongol  conqueror  of  Asia.  To 
complete  the  parallelism,  the  destruction  of 
the  enormous  fleet  of  thirty-five  hundred 
ships  was  brought  about  by  the  same  power 
as  that  which  annihilated  the  Spanish  Ar- 
mada. The  Japanese  never  tire  of  telling 
how  the  Shinto  gods  of  Is^,  in  response 
to  the  prayers  of  the  entire  nation,  raised 
the  mighty  tempest  which  overwhelmed  in 
utter  ruin  the  invading  Mongol  host.  Little 
may  indeed  now  be  left  of  the  superstition 
which  in  this  instance  ascribed  to  the  gods 
the  salvation  of  the  land,  but  there  is  still 
in  the  Japanese  heart  a  deathless  faith  in 
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the  sacredness  of  a  soil,  and  in  the  integ- 
rity of  an  empire,  whose  protection  seems 
divinely  guaranteed  not  only  by  one  of  the 
mightiest  forces  of  nature,  but  also  by  one 
of  the  loftiest  sentiments  which  can  nerve 
the  spirit  of  man. 

And  yet  Japan,  despite  the  immunity 
from  attack  which  she  has  always  enjoyed, 
has  been  again  and  again  subject  to  inva- 
sion by  one  power  whose  influence,  though 
never  for  a  moment  supplanting  the  ancient 
national  faith,  has  profoundly  modified  the 
intellectual  life  and  social  conditions  of  the 
land. 

As  has  already  been  said,  there  are  few 
countries  which  have  not  been  subdued  by 
the  propagandists  of  some  foreign  religious 
faith,  and  in  one  sense  Japan  has  been  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  In  fact,  her  spirit 
of  open-hearted  hospitality  has  ever  invited 
invasion  from  this  source.  The  manner  of 
her  subjection,  however,  the  fact  that  the 
various  foreign  religions  which  from  time 
to  time  have  exercised  their  sway  within 
her  borders  have  changed  in  no  essential 
regard  the  national  faith,  enables  Japan  to 
hold  her  unique  place  as  the  unconquer- 
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able  nation  in  the  history  of  religious  strife, 
as  she  has  held  it  in  her  age-long  exemp- 
tion from  physical  attack.  In  other  lands 
conquered  by  alien  faiths,  the  ancient 
cults  have  either  wholly  disappeared  or 
have  become  so  profoundly  modified  as 
to  be  practically  unrecognizable.  But  in 
Japan  alnlost  the  reverse  has  happened. 
There  has  been  no  genuine  conversion 
there  except  that  of  the  would-be  converter, 
and,  at  the  best,  in  the  lapse  of  time  the 
invading  faiths  have  become  scarcely  more 
than  adjuncts  or  supplements  to  the  ancient 
and  only  living  religion  of  the  Empire,  to 
that  passionate  admiration  of  their  beauti- 
ful land,  and  to  that  devoted  reverence  for 
the  dead  who  have  made  it  famous,  which 
alone  have  power  to  arouse  aught  akin 
to  religious  enthusiasm  in  the  Japanese 
breast. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  in  becoming  a 
Buddhist  or  a  Confucian  no  Japanese  has 
ceased  to  be  a  Shintoist,  for  to  him  that 
word  is  only  another  name  for  the  love  of 
his  native  land,  and  to  abjure  Shinto  would 
be  an  act  of  treachery  to  the  imperial 
realm.    Wholly  true,  therefore,  is  it  that, 
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while  Japan  has  been  again  and  again  in- 
vaded by  foreign  religions,  never  once  has 
it  been  conquered  by  them.  Welcomed 
with  open-hearted  hospitality  as  have  been 
the  teachers  of  alien  creeds,  except  in  a 
single  instance  when  such  hospitality  was 
flagrantly  abused,  they  have  been  per- 
mitted to  remain,  and  to  work  for  the 
nation's  good  side  by  side  with  those  of 
the  indigenous  faith ;  but  that  faith  has 
never  been  superseded,  nor  has  allegiance 
to  it  wavered.  No  substantial  victory  over 
the  realm  has  ever  been  won  even  by  the 
all-conquering  religious  zealot.  In  Russia 
you  may  see  both  the  Cross  and  the  Cres- 
cent on  the  same  church  spire,  but  the 
cross  is  always  above  the  crescent  to  sig- 
nify its  victory  over  it.  In  Japan  Shinto 
and  Buddhist  temples  may  be  found  side 
by  side  with  the  same  priest  officiating  in 
both. 

There  is  no  field  there  for  religious 
propagandists  who  do  not  recognize  to 
the  full  the  claims  of  that  native  faith, 
whose  watchword  is  loyalty  to  the  land,  or 
who  are  not  willing  to  assimilate  to  it  their 
own  faith.    It  was  thus  that  Confucianism 
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entered  the  land,  in  no  spirit  of  conquest 
or  zeal  for  conversion,  but  as  the  bearer 
of  somewhat  that  could  be  welcomed  for 
the  nation's  good.  It  supplied  the  needed 
code  of  morals  which  Shinto  lacked,  and 
gave  added  sanction  to  that  reverence  for 
the  aged  and  the  dead  upon  which  the 
native  faith  was  already  based.  Of  a 
kindred  spirit,  coming  more  as  a  learning 
than  as  a  militant  faith,  it  was  cordially 
welcomed,  and  found  for  three  centuries 
a  congenial  home.  During  its  sway  —  for 
over  the  minds  of  the  scholars  of  the 
realm  it  acquired  a  remarkable  ascend- 
ency —  the  national  faith,  still  existing  in 
its  integrity,  although  losing  many  of  the 
superstitious  accretions  which  had  grown 
around  it,  shared  with  the  new  teaching 
the  reverence  of  the  nation,  the  Confucian 
temple  side  by  side  with  the  Shinto  shrine 
bearing  witness  to  the  close  friendship  of 
the  two  faiths. 

In  a  like  spirit,  and  in  similar  guise, 
though  with  far  more  of  the  animus  of 
propagandist  zeal,  came,  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury of  our  era,  the  forces  of  Buddhism. 
In  this  case,  also,  the  islanders,  with  their 
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usual  power  of  keen  discrimination,  seemed 
at  once  to  recognize  elements  which  might 
well  be  utilized  to  supply  the  deficiencies 
in  the  native  faith  and  worship.  Shinto 
was  a  religion  without  a  body  of  dogma. 
Buddhism  came  with  an  elaborate  dog- 
matic system,  and  supplied  the  need.  The 
Shinto  ritual  was  bare  and  barren.  The 
new  religion  rivalling  the  Roman  Church 
in  the  ornateness  of  its  temple  service,  and 
in  the  splendor  of  its  decorative  embellish- 
ments, gave  new  impetus  and  direction  to 
the  aesthetic  life  of  the  nation.  It  found, 
too,  a  congenial  home  among  people  of  a 
race  which  has  everywhere  responded  to 
the  efforts  of  Buddhist  propagandism,  that 
religion  having  been  welcomed  and  adopted 
by  the  Turanian  races  alone,  almost  as  con- 
spicuously as  Christian  missionary  success 
has  been  confined  to  the  peoples  of  the 
Aryan  family. 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  these  favoring 
influences  to  ensure  a  hospitable  greeting 
and  a  permanent  ascendency  over  Japa- 
nese thought  and  life,  and  further,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  large 
majority  of  the  Japanese  are  to-day  pro- 
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fessing  the  Buddhist  faith,  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  even  this  invasion  of 
the  land  by  an  alien  creed  can  be  reck- 
oned a  successful  one.  As  Dr.  Griffis 
says,  "  the  thing  that  has  suffered  rever- 
sion is  the  exotic  rather  than  the  native 
plant."  Buddhism  is  indeed  everywhere 
in  evidence  as  the  faith  of  the  common 
people,  but  in  their  worship  and  in  their 
creed  they  have  probably  never  for  a 
moment  thought  that  they  were  abjuring 
the  old  religion  of  the  land.  In  fact,  the 
only  way  by  which  Buddhism  could  gain 
even  its  nominal  ascendency  was  by  incor- 
porating into  its  pantheon  all  the  Shinto 
gods,  and  by  representing  the  new  faith 
as  only  another  form  of  that  which  had  so 
long  possessed  the  heart  of  the  nation. 

The  deities  whom  the  Japanese  had 
always  reverenced  were  given  new  names ; 
the  festivals  in  which  they  delighted  were 
rebaptized  as  Buddhist  saint's  days ;  and  in 
such  guise  the  alien  faith  was  offered  to 
the  people.  The  hospitality  with  which 
the  Buddhist  missionaries  were  welcomed 
was  repaid  in  kind ;  the  alien  religion  was 
practically  surrendered  by  them  to  all  the 
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assimilating   influences  which  Japanese 
patriotism  could  suggest  or  bring  to  bear ; 
and  so,  with  the  heart  and  life  of  Shinto 
yet  untouched,  the  faith  of  Gautama  gained 
its  nominal  victory.     Profoundly  influenc- 
ing in  many  regards  the  national  charac- 
ter; giving  new  direction  to  the  aesthetic 
life  of  the  people ;  presenting  fresh  sanc- 
tions to  morality;  and  adding  many  a 
picturesque  feature  to  popular  customs; 
Buddhism  itself  underwent  a  far  greater 
transformation.    It  was  the  propagandist 
force,  and  not  the  people  against  whom  it 
was  sent,  which  became  converted.  Japan 
experienced  no  change  of  heart,  even  when 
all  favoring  influences  combined  to  aid  the 
converting  power.   Never  surely  was  there 
a  religious  invasion  of  a  land  essayed  with 
greater  prospect  of  success.     But  even 
with  all  the  advantages  of  a  hospitable 
reception,  its  centuries  of  occupation,  its 
Oriental  origin,  and  its  racial  congeniality, 
it  wrought  in  vain. 

It  brought  to  Japan  a  creed  and  phi- 
losophy of  pessimism;  for  fourteen  cen- 
turies it  was  granted  every  facility  for 
teaching  pessimism;  and  yet  the  Japan- 
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ese  are  still  the  most  sunny-hearted  and 
genial  optimists  to  be  found  anywhere  on 
the  globe.  It  brought  its  pictures  of 
heaven  and  hell ;  and  in  the  fourteen  cen- 
turies during  which  they  have  been  dis- 
played, it  is  safe  to  say  that  few  Japanese 
have  been  known  to  refer  to  them  without 
a  smile.  It  preached  a  gospel  of  gentle- 
ness and  peace ;  and  for  the  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  of  the  seclusion  of  the 
Empire  political  peace  lent  its  aid  in  be- 
half of  this  gospel ;  and  yet  Japan  is  to-day 
as  ever  in  the  past  a  nation  of  warriors,  - 
untouched  by  effeminacy,  and  beneath  its 
mild  aspect  smoulders  all  the  fierceness  of 
the  old  feudal  days.  It  had  every  possible 
opportunity  to  permeate  the  Japanese  life 
with  its  spirit ;  but  Yamato  damashii,  "  the 
Soul  of  Japan,"  remains  in  all  essential 
regards  the  same  chivalrous,  indomitable, 

•  patriotic  soul  which  Shinto  reared  and 

•  nourished  of  old.    There  is  no  Japanese 
whose  real  religious  faith  is  not  summed 

•  up  in  the  idea  of  loyalty  to  his  land ;  none 
whose   genuine   religious  enthusiasm  is 

•  evoked  by  aught  save  its  welfare  and  its 
glory ;  none  whose  highest  conception  of 
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religious  duty  is  not  that  of  dying  for  the 
Emperor. 

Nor  did  the  next  force  sent  against 
the  land  by  propagandist  zeal,  welcomed 
as  it  was  with  true  Japanese  hospitality, 
and  given  every  facility  for  its  task,  ac- 
I    complish  any  lasting  results.    The  Jesuit 
Missions  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  owed 
their  extraordinary  initial  success  to  two 
principal  causes.    Their  leaders  following 
j    the  example  of  their  Buddhist  predeces- 
i    sors,  instead  of  antagonizing  the  existing 
religions,  in  a  great  degree  disarmed  op- 
I   position  by  presenting  the  new  faith  as 
j   only  another  form  of  that  to  which  the 
I   people   had   already  been  accustomed. 
I  Just  as  the  Buddhist  had  included  in  his 
I  own  pantheon  the  Shinto  gods,  so  the 
Jesuit,  finding  that  the  Buddhist  ritual  and 
j  imagery  would  lend  themselves  most  read- 
I  ily  to  his  purpose ;  seeing  for  example  that 
the  Japanese  Kwannon,  the  goddess  of 
[  >  mercy,  would  require  only  a  change  of 
J  ^  name  to  serve  as  the  Virgin  Mary,  made 
5    as  few  radical  changes  in  the  old  faith  as 
5    possible,  and  thus  gained  what  seemed  a 
)|  j  firm  foothold  on  the  religious  soil  of  the 
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Empire.  *  ^  With  a  far-seeing  wisdom,  also, 
the  newcomers  appealed  to  the  very  pas- 
sion of  loyalty  which  formed  so  vital  an 
element  in  the  ancient  faith,  and,  again 
imitating  their  predecessors  in  the  mis- 
sionary field,  directed  their  initial  efforts  to 
the  conversion  of  the  rulers  of  the  land,  * 
knowing  that  to  gain  them  would  surely  be 
to  gain  their  following  also.  Mr.  Kaneko, 
formerly  Professor  of  Japanese  History 
in  the  Imperial  University  and  now  a 
Vice -Minister  of  State,  is  my  authority 
for  the  statement  that  no  religion  ever ' 
acquired  influence  in  the  Empire  unless  it 
first  appealed  to  the  highest  in  authority, 
and  won  them  to  its  cause.  It  was  to  this 
end  that  the  early  Confucian  teachers  and 
the  Buddhist  proselytizers  directed  all  their 
initial  efforts,  and  so  won  their  following. 
Twenty  centuries  of  training  in  the  school 
of  loyalty  is  a  factor  in  the  missionary 
situation  in  Japan  which  no  missionary  ex- 
cept the  Protestant  Christian  has  ever 
overlooked.  The  latter,  content  to  quote 
irrelevantly  the  text  "  the  common  people 
heard  Him  gladly,"  has  failed  to  utilize 
the  primal  element  of  the  Japanese  nature, 
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its  devoted  and  unquestioning  loyalty. 
How  thoroughly  the  Sixteenth  Century 
Jesuit  availed  himself  of  this  mighty  aid, 
is  evidenced  by  the  heroic  constancy  with 
which  the  Catholic  converts  among  the 
common  people  faced  the  fierce  persecu- 
tion which  swept  the  Western  religion  from 
the  land.  That  they  knew  very  little  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  church  for  which  they 
endured  such  hideous  tortures,  and  in 
whose  cause  they  went  to  death  in  droves, 
seems  evident  from  the  impossibility  of 
there  having  been  any  adequate  means 
of  communication  between  the  great  body 
of  converts  and  their  foreign  teachers. 

The  barrier  of  the  language  was  in 
itself  enough  to  prevent  a  knowledge  of 
the  tenets  of  a  faith  sufficient  to  awaken 
the  least  enthusiasm  for  it,  much  less  to 
inspire  a  passion  for  martyrdom  in  its 
behalf.  Nor  is  there  wanting  direct  testi- 
mony to  support  this  conclusion.  As 
quoted  by  Hildreth,  So  late  as  1690  there 
were,  according  to  Kampfer,  fifty  persons 
imprisoned  in  Nagasaki  for  life,  or  until 
they  should  renounce  the  Catholic  faith. 
These  were  peasants  who  knew  little  more 
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of  the  faith  which  they  professed  except 
the  name  of  the  Saviour  and  the  Virgin 
Mary,  which,  indeed,  according  to  the 
Dutch  accounts,  was  all  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  Japanese  converts  had  ever 
known." 

The  only  rational  explanation,  there- 
fore, for  the  marvelous  constancy  of  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Japanese  martyrs 
for  the  Roman  faith,  is  to  be  found  in 
,  #  »  their  sentiment  of  loyalty  unto  the  princes 
and  lords  who  had  early  given  to  it  their 
adhesion. 

Of  the  outlook  for  the  modern  suc- 
cessors of  the  Jesuits,  the  intelligent  and 
self-denying  emissaries  of  the  Roman 
Church  who  constitute  the  invading  force 
in  the  Empire  to-day,  little  can  be  said 
except  that  their  present  movement  on 
Japan  is  made  in  the  face  of  almost  insur- 
mountable obstacles.  The  disastrous  ruin 
which  overwhelmed  the  enterprise  of  three 
hundred  years  ago,  the  popular  execration 
in  which,  during  the  whole  of  that  interval, 
the  Catholic  name  has  been  held,  and  the 
*  •  «  breach  of  loyalty  to  the  Empire  which 
seems  involved  in  acknowledging  fealty  to 
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a  Western  pontiff,  combine  to  create  in  the 
minds  of  both  leaders  and  people  almost 
#as  great  a  distrust  of  the  Roman  eccle- 
siastic as  of  the  Russian  politician.  The 
old  suspicion  that  the  religious  ascendency 
of  Rome  might  lead  to  political  subjec- 
tion, the  suspicion  which  once  transformed 
a  tolerant  and  hospitable  people  into  a 
nation  of  relentlessly  cruel  persecutors,  is 
still  alive  and  active.  There  has  been  no 
slightest  change  of  the  Japanese  heart  in 
this  regard. 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  being  handicapped 
in  these  many  ways,  the  Roman  Catholic 
forces,  though  only  one-eighth  as  large  as 
the  present  Protestant  army  of  invasion, 
count  fully  as  many  followers  as  the  latter, 
each  of  the  two  great  branches  of  the 
Christian  Church  in  1894  claiming  about 
50,000  converts. 

As  to  the  probability  of  the  complete 
surrender  of  the  Empire  to  either  of  these 
two  rival  forces,  or  to  both  of  them  com- 
bined, it  will  be  readily  seen  that,  as  the 
above  estimate  represents  the  total  result 
of  more  than  thirty  years'  effort,  a  very 
distant  date  must  be  set  for  the  conversion 
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of  the  remaining  thirty-nine  million  nine 
hundred  thousand.  True  it  is,  indeed, 
that  a  computation  from  the  initial  rate  of 
increase  in  such  an  Empire  as  this  does 
not  take  into  account  the  possibility  of  a 
wave  of  religious  sentiment  sweeping  over 
the  land  and  changing  the  allegiance  of 
the  entire  people.  But  such  a  mighty 
movement  in  favor  of  any  form  of  Chris- 
tianity, or  of  all  forms  combined,  is  not 
likely  to  happen  in  Japan.  The  time  for 
it  has  passed,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
opportunity  will  ever  again  recur. 

The  significant  fact  in  the  later  religious 
history  of  the  Empire  is  this,  that  at  the  time 
of  the  opening  of  the  country  thirty  years 
ago,  Japan  was  ready  and  eager  to  adopt  any 
Western  institution  or  ideas  which  could 
aid  in  building  up  her  new  civilization,  and 
she  sent  commissions  to  investigate  the  edu- 
cational, military,  naval,  judicial,  and  in- 
dustrial systems  of  Europe  and  America. 
Among  the  commissions  was  one  to  in- 
quire into  the  expediency  of  adopting 
Christianity  as  the  State  religion  in  order 
to  improve  the  moral  condition  of  the 
people.     "  The   result,"  as  says  Heam, 
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"  confirmed  the  impartial  verdict  of  Kamp- 
fer  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  upon  the 
ethics  of  the  Japanese.  ^  They  profess  a 
great  respect  and  veneration  for  the  gods 
and  worship  them  in  various  ways.  And 
I  think  I  may  affirm  that  in  the  practice  of 
virtue,  in  purity  of  life  and  outward  devo- 
tion they  far  outdo  the  Christians.' "  The 
commission  reported  against  the  adoption 
of  the  Western  religion  on  the  ground 
that,  judging  from  the  moral  condition  of 
the  West,  Christianity  was  not  there  so 
potent  an  influence  for  right  living  as 
were  in  Japan  the  religions  which  had  so 
long  held  sway  among  the  island  people. 
In  considering  the  question  of  missionary 
success  in  Japan,  therefore,  this  is  the 
♦  salient  point  to  be  kept  in  mind.  During 
the  last  thirty  years  in  every  other  depart- 
ment of  thought  and  life  that  Empire  has 
been  the  scene  of  one  of  the  mightiest 
revolutions  ever  known  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  From  the  benefits  of  this 
movement  which  bore  so  many  features  of 
Western  life  across  the  Pacific,  Chris- 
tianity has  been  the  one  thing  excluded 
—  and  it  was  deliberately  excluded  be- 
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cause,  after  full  investigation,  it  was 
deemed  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of 
morality.  Had  it  been  possible  for  those 
in  authority  to  come  to  any  other  conclu- 
sion in  regard  to  it,  the  instinct  of  loyalty 
in  the  minds  of  the  masses,  instead  of 
wielding  its  tremendous  power  against 
the  efforts  of  the  missionaries,  would  have 
been  their  potent  ally,  and  the  nominal 
Christianization  of  the  land  might  ere 
now  have  been  effected  in  a  degree  pro- 
portioned to  its  transformation  in  other 
regards.  But  as  it  is,  the  foreign  zealots 
must  work  against  hopeless  odds,  and 
must  continue  to  content  themselves  with 
gains  which  do  not  even  keep  pace  with 
the  natural  increase  of  the  population. 

In  a  broad  view  of  the  missionary  situa- 
tion the  odds  are  indeed  hopeless.  The 
army  of  invasion  is  confronted,  primarily, 
with  the  fact  that  in  all  history  successful 
religious  propagandism  has  always  been 
confined  within  racial  limits.  An  exami- 
nation of  the  map  of  the  world  at  once 
makes  it  plain  that,  of  the  three  great 
missionary  religions,  Christianity  is  to  be 
found  in  force  to-day  nowhere  outside  of 
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the  Aryan  family,  that  Buddhism,  with 
the  exception  of  small  districts  in  the  land 
of  its  birth,  has  found  favor  only  among 
»the  Turanians,  and  that  Mohammedanism, 
apart  from  its  conquest  of  a  portion  of 
India  by  the  sword,  is  now  at  home  only 
within  Semitic  confines.  There  are,  there- 
fore, no  precedents  on  which  to  build  the 
hope  of  any  genuine  conversion  of  a 
Turanian  race  to  Christianity. 

Again,  as  Hearn  has  so  clearly  pointed 
out,  "  never  within  modern  history  has 
Christendom  been  able  to  force  the  ac- 
ceptance of  its  dogmas  upon  a  people  able 
to  maintain  any  hope  of  national  existence. 
The  nominal  successes  of  missions  among 
a  few  savage  tribes  or  the  vanishing 
Maori  races  only  prove  the  rule."  And 
the  hope  of  a  national  existence,  the 
dream  of  national  glory,  the  mighty 
stimulus  of  patriotic  pride,  the  passion  of 
loyalty,  this  is  the  very  breath  of  life  to 
every  faithful  subject  of  the  Island  Realm. 
There  was  a  time,  when  confronted  sud- 
denly with  the  vision  of  the  overwhelming 
forces  which  could  be  brought  to  bear 
against  her  by  the  Western  powers,  Japan 
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realized  her  own  weakness,  and  for  many 
years,  in  view  of  the  fate  of  other  Oriental 
peoples,  the  hope  of  her  continued  na- 
tional existence  might  well  be  clouded. 

That  was  the  day  when  it  might  have 
been  possible  for  Christianity  to  gain 
ascendency  within  her  borders.  But  that 
day  has  passed,  and  in  the  hour  of  her 
own  marvelous  achievements  in  the  pres- 
ent struggle  for  existence  among  nations, 
as  she  proudly  takes  her  place  among 
the  powers  of  the  modern  world,  there 
is  scarcely  any  other  people  in  whose 
veins  the  pulses  of  national  life  beat 
so  full  and  strong.  Even  in  the  little 
Christian  fold  which  remains  as  the  re- 
sult of  thirty  years  of  mission  work,  this 
national  spirit  is  making  itself  felt  in  such 
r  force  as  to  put  in  serious  jeopardy  the 
-whole  outcome  of  that  long  and  arduous 
effort.  Not  only  is  there  among  the  con- 
verts already  made  an  insistent  demand 
that  the  property  and  management  of  the 
missions  shall  be  placed  in  their  own 
hands,  and  the  services  of  foreign  workers 
be  largely  dispensed  with,  but  there  are 
also  manifest  signs  of   a  determination 
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that  the  doctrinal  developments  of  Jap- 
anese Christianity  shall  accord  with  the 
Japanese  spirit  and  be  conformed  to  the— 
traditions,  customs,  and  essential  faiths  of 
the  nation's  life.  It  i^  an  open  secret 
that  the  American  commission  recently 
sent  to  Japan  to  consider  the  crisis  in 
mission  work  there  was  confronted  with 
problems  which  the  national  spirit  has 
evoked,  not  only  in  matters  of  administra- 
tion, but  also  in  those  affecting  supposed 
essentials  of  Christian  belief.  It  is  at 
least  wholly  safe  to  predict  that  every 
hope  of  sectarian  aggrandizement  on  Jap- 
anese soil  which  has  been  cherished  by 
any  of  the  numberless  denominations  who 
have  sent  their  propagandist  forces  there 
is  doomed  to  disappointment. 

The  Christianity  which  gains  a  foot- 
hold or  any  lasting  influence  in  the  Em- 
pire will  be  neither  Presbyterian,  nor 
Episcopalian,  nor  Baptist,  nor  Methodist, 
nor  Unitarian  Christianity.  It  will  not  be 
even  American,  nor  English,  nor  German, 
nor  Roman  Christianity.  It  will  be,  if 
anything  at  all,  an  essentially  Japanese  - 
faith  based  upon  and  assimilated  with  the 
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old  loyalties.     What  has   happened  in 
ff  every  other  department  of  the  nation's 
-  life,  the  dismissal  of  foreign  teachers  and 
employees  just/  as  soon  as  natives  have 

•  been  educated  to  take  their  places,  is  the 

•  manifest  destiny  of  the  foreign  religious 

•  propagandist.  The  Japanese  will,  as  al- 
r  ways,  give  him  a  patient  and  hospitable 
^  hearing,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether 

•  what  he  has  to  offer  will  be  of  use  to  the 
.  nation's  life.    If  it  shall  be  found  to  be  of 

f  service  in  enhancing  the  power  of  that 
life,  the  office  of  administering  it  and  of 
moulding  its  future  developments  will  be 

•  directed  by  native  influences,  and  the  self- 

•  appointed  foreign  directors  of  the  nation's 
religious  and  moral  well-being  will  find 

•  their  occupation  gone.  And  thus  the 
only  invasion  of  the  Empire  which  ever 
had  a  hope  of  success  will  prove  a  fail- 
ure. In  her  faith,  as  in  her  polity,  Japan 
will  remain,  as  always  in  the  past,  the 

V  unconquered  Island  Realm. 

It  is  not  that  her  people  are  not  pro- 
foundly grateful  for  the  admirable  educa- 
tional, benevolent,  and  philanthropic  work 
which  the  missionaries  have  done  for  them 
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in  the  thirty  or  more  years  of  their  occu- 
pation of  the  land.  Doubtless  they  would 
have  been  far  more  grateful  had  they  not 
clearly  seen  that  it  was  done  not  primarily 
for  its  own  sake  but  for  the  ulterior  pur- 
*  pose  of  sectarian  aggrandizement ;  but 
many  of  the  results  accomplished  have 
been  so  plainly  for  the  bettering  of  the 
moral  and  social  conditions  of  the  Em- 
pire, that  they  must  be  a  churlish  people 
indeed  who  would  not  appreciate  the  de- 
votion which  has  inspired  and  the  energy 
which  has  wrought  so  much  of  good  in 
their  behalf.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
must  be  said  that  in  a  large  view  it  is  a 
question  whether  such  obligation  be  not 
cancelled  by  the  breaking  down  of  the  old 
moral  sanctions  of  the  nation  through  the 
inconsiderate  zeal  of  the  alien  host  to 
destroy  what  they  are  pleased  to  call 
idolatry.  It  may  well  be  doubted  indeed 
whether  the  addition  of  any  number  of 
hospitals,  asylums,  colleges,  and  churches 
could  compensate  for  the  evil  results  of 
the  denunciation  by  the  missionaries  of 
that  ancestral  worship  which  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  Japanese  morality;  which 
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forms  so  lovely  a  feature  of  their  domestic 
life  ;  and  which  has  been  the  direct  source, 
not  only  of  much  of  the  sweetness  and 
charm,  but  also  of  the  virile  qualities  with 
which  the  Islanders  have  so  recently  as- 
tonished the  world.  The  outcome  of  that 
simple,  natural,  and  beautiful  domestic 
worship,  no  more  deserving  the  stigma  of 
idolatry  than  the  Western  custom  of  laying 
flowers  upon  the  grave  or  than  the  im- 
pulse which  has  filled  Westminster  Abbey 
with  the  forms  of  England's  great  dead, 
has  practically  been  to  furnish  Japan 
with  that  moral  code  which  her  religion 
has  been  said  to  lack.  We  have  only 
to  put  ourselves  in  her  place,  and  try  to 
imagine  the  feelings  with  which  we  would 
greet  the  messengers  of  a  powerful  alien 
organization,  denouncing  and  seeking  to 
destroy  the  Decalogue,  to  form  some 
adequate  conception  of  the  essential  hope- 
lessness of  the  present  assault  upon  the 
national  faith  of  Japan. 
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FEUDAL  AND  MODERN  JAPAN. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  COLLOQUIAL. 

"(^OMMENT  vous  portez  vous,"  is  the 
greeting  of  the  Frenchman.  In  it 
he  reveals  the  national  concern,  the  care 
for  polite  manners  and  correct  deportment. 
Likewise  the  Englishman's  grave  How 
do  you  do,"  and  the  American's  hearty 
"How  are  you,"  are  significant  of  that 
upon  which  each  most  insists.  In  the  one 
salutation  is  expressed  British  pride  in 
achievement,  and  in  the  other  Yankee 
insistance  upon  what  one  is  in  himself,  as 
the  criterion  of  worth. 

None  the  less  significantly  does  the 
peculiar  individuality  of  the  Japanese 
appear  in  his  greeting.  The  ordinary 
salutations  are  of  course  the  non-committal 
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ones  everywhere  in  use.  As  our  "good 
morning  "  and  "  good  evening  are  simply 
the  conventional  forms  by  which  we  show 
our  unwillingness  to  commit  ourselves  to 
an  opinion  on  any  subject  until  we  know 
with  whom  we  are  talking,  so  the  Japanese 
are  at  one  with  the  rest  of  the  world  when 
they  salute  us  in  the  morning  with  their 
"  Ohayo^'"  "  It  is  honorably  early ; "  in  the 
afternoon  with  "  Konnichi  wa^^'' "  To-day ;  " 
and  later  with  "  Komban  wa^^^  "  This 
evening."  But  whenever  more  is  required 
between  friends  than  this  literal  "  passing 
the  time  of  the  day,"  then  that  which 
weighs  most  on  the  Japanese  mind  at 
once  asserts  itself.  It  is  the  absorbing 
fear  lest  one  may,  possibly,  on  some  for- 
mer occasion,  have  been  guilty  of  some 
rudeness.  After  the  first  low  bow  and  the 
"  Shibaraku  o  me  ni  kakarimashita^^''  "  it 
is  a  long  time  since  I  have  hung  upon 
your  honorable  eyelids,"  comes  the  second 
obeisance,  and  then  the  great  anxiety  finds 
expression,  "  O  shikkei  itashimashita^''' 
"  Pray  excuse  me  for  my  rudeness  the  last 
time  we  met."  And  this  with  the  moral 
certainty  that  on  the  last  meeting  every 
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possible  occasion  for  rudeness  was  sedu- 
lously avoided.    But  it  is  perhaps  not  so 
much  in  the  greeting  as  in  the  parting 
word  that  the  real  heart  of  the  people  is 
shown.  The  Japanese  puts  into  his  "good- 
bye "  the  very  essence  of  his  philosophy. 
His  ^^sayonara,"  that  softly  flowing  word 
which  no  parting  guest,  who  has  ever 
heard  it,  when  sped  by  the  entire  house- 
hold of  whose  charming  hospitality  he  has 
partaken,  can  ever  forget,  contains  all  the 
serene  patience,  all  the  calm  resignation, 
all  the  cheerful  acceptance  of  the  universe 
which  mark  the  people's  character.    «  Say- 
onara'^  means,  simply,  "  If  it  be  so,"  that 
IS  "  if  we  must  part,  why  then  we  must " 
and  we  know  that  after  we  are  gone  they 
will  make  the  best  of  our  absence  as  they 
have  made  the  best  of  our  stay.    For  to  \ 
make  the  best  of  everything  is  the  Japan- 
ese  nature.    Perhaps  the  most  common 
phrase   heard  in  their  conversation  is 
"■Shikataga  nai,-'  "there  is  no  way  out  of 
It,"  this  expression  serving  them  variously 
as  noun,  adjective,  adverb,  verb,  and  inter- 
jection.   If  you  want,  for  example,  to  say 
« It  IS  awfully  hot,"  you  put  it  in  this  form  — 
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Atsukute  shikataga  nai,''^  "  It  being  hot, 
there  is  nothing,  to  be  done."  So  thor- 
oughly indeed  is  the  philosophy  of  this 
phrase  Shikata  ga  nai  incorporated  into 
their  thought  that  one  who  attempts  to 
learn  the  Japanese  language  must  needs 
be  a  humble  disciple  of  its  gentle  fatalism, 
for  there  is  literally  no  way  out  of  the 
difficulties  which  confront  him. 

First  you  encounter  the  disheartening 
fact  that  you  have  to  learn  two  languages, 
the  written  tongue  differing  from  the  col- 
loquial not  only  in  its  vocabulary  but  also 
in  its  construction.  If  a  Japanese,  for 
instance,  reads  from  a  newspaper  to  a 
friend,  he  cannot  read  what  he  finds  there. 
He  must  render  it  as  he  reads  into  the 
colloquial.  The  difficulty  of  acquiring 
the  two  languages  is,  however,  by  the 
Occidental  easily  surmounted  by  simply 
paying  heed  to  the  warning  once  given  me 
that  any  one  attempting  the  written  lan- 
guage after  the  age  of  twenty-five  soon 
shows  signs  of  mental  deterioration.  Even 
with  the  help  of  eyes  trained  for  centuries 
in  the  recognition  of  characters,  it  takes 
the  Japanese  child  seven  years  of  uninter- 
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mitting  study  merely  to  master  the  abso- 
lutely necessary  part  of  the  alphabet,  and 
even  a  life-long  devotion  to  it  will  leave 
much  of  it  unlearned. 

This  initial  difficulty  being  overcome  by 
the  Western  student  by  the  simple  process 
of  elimination,  his  sense  of  relief  is  again 
rudely  shocked  by  finding  that  there  are 
two  colloquial  languages  —  one  to  be  used 
in  addressing  inferiors  and  the  other  in 
speaking  to  those  who  are  presumably  his 
equals  or  superiors  in  the  social  scale. 
These  also  differ  not  only  in  their  vocabu- 
lary but  in  their  construction.  One  must 
always,  therefore,  on  making  a  visit,  bethink 
himself  to  whom  he  is  talking,  or  he  will 
be  sure  either  to  demoralize  the  servant 
or  to  offend  the  host.  The  most  useful 
phrase  the  foreigner  can  learn  at  the  out- 
set is  the  already  quoted  "  O  shikkei  itashi- 
mashita,''^  "  Pray  excuse  my  rudeness  the 
last  time  we  met,"  for  there  are  ten 
chances  to  one  that  on  that  occasion  the 
wrong  language  was  used,  that  what  was 
meant  for  a  compliment  was  in  reality  an 
insult,  or  that  the  deference  owing  to  a 
superior  was  worse  than  wasted  on  a 
menial. 
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Nor  does  the  difficulty  cease  with  the 
recognition  and  mastery  of  these  two  lan- 
guages. There  are  degrees  of  superiority 
and  inferiority,  and  to  each  degree  is 
assigned  a  language  of  its  own.  The 
distinction,  for  example,  between  your  own 
servants  and  those  of  another  must  always 
be  kept  in  mind  in  your  choice  of  terms 
and  construction.  There  is  also  a  fine 
shade  of  difference  to  be  observed  in 
talking  with  the  employ^  of  a  small  inn 
and  the  servitors  at  a  first  -  class  hotel. 
Distinctions  of  rank  specially  attach  to 
the  verb  you  use.  Not  only  does  every 
verb  have  its  common  and  also  its  polite 
form,  the  latter  being  conjugated  through 
all  its  moods  and  tenses,  but  there  are 
also,  to  express  the  same  act,  some  verbs 
far  more  polite  than  others.  When  I 
simply  see  a  thing  myself,  the  plain  word 
"  miru  "  will  answer  to  express  the  fact  of 
my  seeing.  If,  however,  I  want  a  friend  to 
see  anything  I  have,  I  ask  him  not  to 
"  miru  "  but  to  ^^goran  nasai,''''  "  august 
glance  deign."  If,  further.  I  want  to  see 
something  belonging  to  him  I  must  use 
still  another  verb,  ^'•haiken  sum,''''  which 
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implies  that  I  would  "  adoringly  look  "  at 
it. 

Nor  is  this  disheartening  multiplicity 
of  languages  limited  only  to  the  grada- 
tions of  rank  to  be  kept  in  mind.  Even 
in  so  simple  a  matter  as  counting,  a  most 
elaborate  system  of  classification  is  to  be 
observed.  In  other  words,  I  must  always 
be  thinking,  not  only  of  the  rank  of  the 
person  to  whom  I  am  speaking,  but  also  of 
the  class  to  which  belongs  every  object 
which  I  would  mention.  If  I  want  to  say 
one  umbrella  I  use  for  the  word  "  one " 
the  numeral  "  ippon.""  If  it  is  a  sheet  of 
paper  of  which  I  am  talking,  one  of  that 
kind  is  not  "  ippon  "  but  "  ichimaiy  If 
it  is  one  musket,  then  the  numeral  must 
be  neither  ippon''''  nor  ichimaV  but 
^'itcho.''^  If  a  whiff  of  smoke,  it  becomes 
ippuku,''''  If  an  hour,  '^ikkaj''''  if  a 
book,  issatsuj''''  if  a  poem,  ^'■isshuj''''  if 
an  animal,  ^^ippikij''''  if  a  chair,  '^ikki- 
aku  j^^  if  a  man,  ^''ickinin.''''  To  be  sure, 
this  is  no  more  than  an  elaboration  of 
our  own  ^'one  loaf  of  bread,  one  sheet 
of  paper,  one  glass  of  beer,  but  it  is 
an  elaboration  which  makes  in  Japanese 
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the  acquisition  of  the  numerals,  commonly 
the  easiest  of  all  tasks  for  the  beginner 
in  a  language,  a  work  of  enormous  diffi- 
culty. To  confront  at  the  start  some  fifty 
different  sets  of  numerals  makes  the  out- 
look an  appalling  one. 

This  practical  multiplication  of  lan- 
guages to  be  acquired  seems,  however,  at 
first  sight  to  be  compensated  by  the  re- 
assuring discovery  that  there  are  prac- 
tically only  two  parts  of  speech  to  be 
studied,  namely,  the  noun  and  the  verb ; 
and  from  these  all  the  terrors  of  inflection 
are  removed.  Strictly  speaking,  there  are 
no  articles,  pronouns,  adjectives,  adverbs, 
prepositions,  or  conjunctions,  nor  yet  are 
there  any  necessary  distinctions  of  per- 
son, gender,  or  case.  Ordinarily  there  are 
not  even  any  subjects  to  the  sentences. 
It  is  not  that  the  subject  is  dropped  but 
still  understood,"  as  so  frequently  hap- 
pens in  Latin,  but  such  a  thing  as  a  sub- 
ject does  not  exist  in  the  mind  of  the 
Japanese  speaker.  If  it  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary to  introduce  a  subject  it  is  done  in 
a  dreamy,  indefinite  sort  of  way  as  if  it 
could  have  little  or  no  connection  with 
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the  verb.  Thus  if  one  wants  to  say  snow 
is  white,  he  merely  hints  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  snow  before  he  begins  his  sen- 
tence, and  says,  "  As  for  snow,  white  is." 

The  absence  of  personal  pronouns  is 
perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  and  char- 
acteristic feature  of  the  language.  I 
don't  drink  wine "  is,  simply,  "  Sake  wo 
nomimasen^^''  "  wine  don't  drink,"  the  con- 
text being  depended  on  to  make  clear 
what  person  is  meant.  Wherever  this  is 
doubtful  (and  how  seldom  it  is  would,  on 
careful  study,  astonish  the  Western  mind 
so  lavish  in  the  use  of  pronouns),  person  is 
indicated  by  certain  abstract  nouns.  If, 
for  example,  I  must  indicate  that  I  am  the 
person  concerned,  if  the  obtrusion  of  my- 
self is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  under- 
standing of  the  matter  in  hand,  I  mention 
in  the  casual  way  above  alluded  to  the 
word  selfishness."  That  makes  it  entirely 
clear.  So,  also,  in  a  case  of  like  necessity, 
"the  augustness"  means  you,  and  "that 
honorable  side "  supplies  the  need  of  a 
third  person  in  the  language.  It  is  in 
this  way  that  the  elaborate  system  of  hon- 
orifics  becomes  exceedingly  useful,  these 
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being  made  to  do  duty  as  pronominal 
adjectives.  The  only  way  by  which  I  can 
directly  indicate  that  it  is  my  business 
house  of  which  I  am  speaking  is  to  call  it 
the  bankrupt  firm,"  while  if  I  said  "  the 
prosperous  firm,"  it  would  be  at  once 
recognized  as  yours.  Any  word  of  de- 
preciation or  of  exaltation  is  amply  suffi- 
cient to  do  duty  as  the  required  personal 
pronoun. 

Relative  pronouns  are  equally  unneces- 
sary. All  you  have  to  do  is  to  trans- 
form your  entire  sentence  beginning  with 
"  who  "  or  "  which  "  into  an  attributive, 
and  you  will  never  miss  your  relatives. 
"  A  man  who  comes  "  is  "  a  comes  man," 
"  a  man  who  has  gone "  is  a  went 
man,"  and  "the  carpenter  who  fell  off 
the  roof  and  broke  his  leg "  is  "  the  fell 
off  the  roof  and  broke  leg  carpenter."  It 
is  all  admirably  simple,  and  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  Japanese  language  with  naught 
but  the  noun  and  verb  to  vex  us  is,  from 
one  point  of  view,  as  easy  as  Japanese 
housekeeping  with  nothing  but  floor  and 
walls  to  keep  free  from  dust. 

But  to  think  in  Japanese.    Hie  labor, 
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hoc  Opus  est.  For  this  requires  an  abso- 
lute inversion  of  every  habit  of  thought  to 
which  we  have  been  accustomed.  A  sen- 
tence in  English  translated  into  the  cor- 
responding Japanese  words  would  make 
absolute  nonsense.  It  is  not  simply  that 
the  idioms  differ  but  that  the  Japanese 
mind  runs  in  an  entirely  different,  and 
generally  in  a  reversed,  groove  of  thought. 
Tell  your  servant  to  go  and  inquire  and 
he  will  not  in  the  least  comprehend  what 
you  mean.  But  say  to  him,  ^'  Having  lis- 
tened, come,"  he  will  understand  and  do 
your  bidding,  although  you  have  really 
said  exactly  the  opposite  of  what  you 
meant.  In  this  medium  of  communica- 
tion the  cart  is  invariably  put  before 
the  horse,  or  you  must  frame  your  sen- 
tence as  the  Japanese  build  a  house,  roof 
first  and  walls  afterward.  Indeed,  not 
merely  inversion  but  the  most  compli- 
cated involution  becomes  necessary  if 
you  would  put  your  thought  in  Japanese 
form.  If  you  are  bargaining  and  wish 
to  ask,  "  What 's  the  lowest  price  you  '11 
take  ? "  your  query  must  be  rendered 
thus,     As  for  decisions  place,  how  much 
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until  will  you  acknowledge  yourself  van- 
quished?" ''I  have  hardly  ever  seen 
any  "  in  its  proper  Japanese  dress  assumes 
this  extraordinary  shape :  "  Too  much 
have  seen  fact  is  n't."  A  close  analysis 
will  detect  the  identity  of  the  two  expres- 
sions, but  the  time  necessary  for  such  anal- 
ysis is  not  conducive  to  fluency  of  speech. 
It  is  no  easy  matter  for  the  Occidental 
to  run  his  thought  into  the  far  Eastern 
grooves. 

And  still  less  easy  is  it  to  accustom 
himself  to  the  phenomenal  indefiniteness 
of  the  language.  For  genuine  creed  mate- 
rial it  is  unsurpassed.  For  instance,  if 
you  wish  to  say  simply  and  straightfor- 
wardly He  certainly  knows,"  your  direct 
assertion  becomes  transformed  into  "  The 
not  knowing  thing  is  not."  "  Don't  tell 
me  you  don't  believe  it,"  appears  in  this 
shape,  "Is  the  not  believing  an  existing 
thing?" 

The  language,  as  will  be  observed 
from  these  examples,  being  positively 
riotous  with  negatives,  it  becomes  prac- 
tically impossible  to  make  a  direct  affirma- 
tion having  any  significance.    You  desire, 
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for  instance,  to  say,  There  are  scarcely 
any  more."  The  Japanese  equivalent  is, 
"  How  much  even  is  not."  Possibly,  a 
half  hour  spent  upon  the  analysis  of  this 
will  reveal  the  fact  that  it  means,  "  There 
is  not  even  enough  to  make  it  worth  while 
to  ask  how  much  there  is."  So,  likewise, 
"  He  will  surely  go,"  is  transformed  into 
the  negative  indefinite,  "  The  not  going 
will  not  be."  And  the  case  of  the 
boy  who  explained  the  sentence  in  his 
composition,  "  Pins  have  saved  the  lives 
of  a  great  many  people,"  by  saying  that 
his  scheme  of  salvation  consisted  in  "  not 
swallowing  them,"  is  paralleled  by  the 
way  in  which  the  Japanese  warn  their 
children  that  "  they  had  better  not  eat 
too  many  of  those  cakes."  This  is  the 
form  of  the  warning,  "  A  great  deal  of  not 
eating  those  cakes  is  good." 

Were  all  Japanese  sentences  as  short 
and  concise  as  the  examples  already  ^ 
given,  the  unfamiliar  grooves  into  which  f 
their  thought  runs  might  not  prove  a  seri-  | 
ous  difficulty  to  the  average  student  of  the  / 
language.  The  chief  terror  confronting 
him,  however,  is  yet  to  be  stated.    It  is 
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the  Utter  chaos  of  expression  into  which 
its  synthetic  tendency  carries  it.  The  ex- 
treme scarcity  of  conjunctions,  for  which 
other  parts  of  speech  have  to  do  duty, 
necessitates  the  inextricable  mingling  in 
one  sentence  of  seemingly  unrelated  ideas 
as  well  as  expressions.  "  The  Japan- 
ese," says  Professor  Chamberlain,  in  the 
only  entertaining  grammar  ever  written, 
"  always  tries  to  incorporate  the  whole  of 
a  statement,  however  complex  it  may  be, 
and  however  numerous  its  parts,  within 
the  limits  of  a  single  sentence  whose 
members  are  all  mutually  interdependent." 
Here  is  an  example  from  a  Buddhist 
sermon : 

"  Supposing  you  were  to  tell  a  horse  to 
practise  filial  piety  or  a  wolf  to  practise 
loyalty,  those  animals  would  not  be  able 
to  do  what  you  required  of  them.  But 
man  has  the  intelligence  wherewith  to 
discern  right  from  wrong,  good  from  evil ; 
and  he  can  only  then  first  be  said  to  be 
truly  man  when  he  practises  loyalty 
towards  his  masters  and  filial  piety 
towards  his  parents;  when  he  is  affec- 
tionate towards  his  brethren;   when  he 
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lives  harmoniously  with  his  wife;  when 
he  is  amiable  towards  his  friends,  and  acts 
sincerely  in  all  his  social  intercourse." 

This  paragraph,  though  long,  is  broken 
up,  through  the  use  of  the  convenient  con- 
junction, into  many  distinct  and  practically 
detached  sentences.  In  Japanese,  all  these 
become  a  single  and  hopelessly  contorted 
statement,  as  follows : 

"  Horse  to  confronting,  '  Filial  piety  ex- 
haust ' !  wolf  to  confronting,  *  Loyalty  ex- 
haust ' !  that  said  place  although,  can  fact 
is-not  whereas -man  as  for,  right-wrong 
good-evil  discern  intelligence  being,  lord  to 
loyalty  exhausting,  parent  to  filial  piety 
exhausting,  brethren  as  -  for,  intercourse 
being-good,  spouses  as-for,  being  harmo- 
nious, friends  to  being  intimate,  sincerity 
taking,  having  intercourse  indeed,  firstly 
truth's  man  that  gets-said." 

And  this  is  brevity  and  simplicity  itself 
compared  with  another  sentence  from  the 
same  volume  which  winds  with  like  ex- 
traordinary contortions  through  two  and  a 
half  of  its  pages. 

But  the  language  has  some  excellences 
which  would  delight  the  heart  of  an  Emer- 
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son.  On  a  recent  visit  to  Europe,  our  party 
finding  its  stock  of  superlatives  becoming 
exhausted,  and  bethinking  ourselves  of 
Emerson's  reminder  that  "  the  superlative 
is  weak,"  we  invented  three  new  degrees 
of  comparison  with  which  we  agreed  to 
express  our  admiration.  These  were  the 
words,  "decent,"  "very  fair,"  "not  bad," 
the  latter  indicating  the  superlative.  We 
were  really  in  training  for  the  expression 
of  our  thought  in  Japanese,  which  is  de- 
void not  only  of  the  superlative,  but  of 
the  comparative  also.  You  cannot  there 
go  into  ecstacies  over  the  weather.  You 
cannot  even  say  it  is  finer  to-day  than 
yesterday.  You  can  only  say,  "  Than 
yesterday,  to-day  the  weather  is  good." 
But  note  the  power  which  this  gives  you. 
The  Japanese  husband,  if  ever  goaded  by 
his  wife's  tongue  into  rebellion,  instead  of 
blurting  out  his  warning  in  our  rough  way 
and  exclaiming,  "  You  had  better  hold 
your  tongue,"  quietly  says,  "  Remaining 
silent  is  good."  Can  anything  be  im- 
agined more  admirably  effective  ?  Emer- 
son was  right.  All  degrees  of  comparison 
are  as  useless  as  they  are  odious. 
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Elaborate  in  its  politeness,  too,  the 
language  is  an  index  of  the  character  of 
the  people  who  use  it.  For  slang,  the 
most  effusive  expressions  of  consideration 
are  substituted.  For  instance,  if  we 
wish  to  say  familiarly,  Think  of  that," 
we  might  in  an  unguarded  moment  be 
betrayed  into  exclaiming,  "  Put  that  in 
your  pipe  and  smoke  it."  Not  so  the 
Japanese,  courteous  as  he  is,  not  in  out- 
ward deportment  merely,  but  in  his  inmost 
fibre.  He  would  say,  "  Will  you  kindly 
hang  that  on  your  august  eyebrow? " 

And  as  for  profanity,  no  vestige  of  it 
can  be  found  in  the  dictionary,  no  hint  of 
it  in  the  intercourse  of  the  lowest.  What 
may  at  first  sight  seem  to  be  exceptions  to 
the  rule  are  only  additional  evidences  of 
the  unsuspecting  simplicity  with  which 
they  have  allowed  certain  profane  foreign 
words  to  be  incorporated  into  their  lan- 
guage. For  instance,  a  foreign  sailor  in 
the  open  ports  often  goes  under  the  name  of 
^'^  damyuraisu^^''  the  word  being  a  literal 
transcription  of  the  combination  of  sounds 
which  met  their  ears  when  they  first  heard 
foreign  sailors  addressed  by  their  officers. 
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While  this  utter  inadequacy  of  the  lan- 
guage to  express  one's  feelings  on  occasion 
might  seem  to  some  of  our  Occidentals  the 
chief  of  its  shortcomings,  making  it  well 
not  to  continue  the  enumeration  of  them, 
there  is  one  other,  at  least,  which  should 
not  fail  to  be  noted. 

The  Japanese  colloquial  becomes,  per- 
haps, of  all  languages,  the  most  impos- 
sible to  understand,  chiefly  because  it  is  a 
language  of  hints  rather  than  of  full  and 
explicit  statement.  Its  commonly  used 
words  and  phrases  leave  so  much  to  be 
understood  that  none  but  they  who  can 
gain  a  complete  esoteric  knowledge  of 
the  people's  history,  habits,  and  life  can 
even  by  the  utmost  effort  comprehend 
what  is  being  said.  Generally  he  must 
be  satisfied  with  a  guess  at  it.  Some  of 
the  most  familiar  examples  already  ad- 
duced will  furnish  illustration  of  this. 
Their  very  salutations  are  elliptical.  They 
are  no  more  than  the  barest  hints  of  what 
they  intend  to  say.  The  largest  and  often 
the  most  significant  parts  of  the  sentences 
remain  unspoken.  For  the  Japanese  them- 
selves, the  first  word  often  suffices  for  the 
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whole  originally  elaborate  expression,  but 
the  unaccustomed  listener  may  as  well  try 
to  guess  a  word  from  the  mere  mention  of 
its  initial  letter,  as  to  fathom  the  meaning 
of  a  phrase  which  is  only  barely  begun 
and  then  abandoned.  Their  "  Shibaraku 
o  me  ni  kakarimashita^^''  "  It  is  a  long  time 
since  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing," is  now  simply  "  Shibaraku,''^  Long 
time."  Their  "Pray  pardon  my  rudeness 
the  last  time  we  met,"  is  merely  "  O 
shikkei^''  "  Honorable  rudeness,"  and  the 
whole  philosophy  of  resignation  suggested 
in  their  parting  phrase  has  dwindled  into 
a  simple  "  If  so." 

True  it  is  that  every  language  has  in 
a  degree  the  same  characteristic.  In  our 
own  conversation  we  also  leave  much  to 
be  understood.  A  hint  is  sufficient  to 
those  familiar  with  what  we  would  say, 
and  doubtless  many  of  our  commonly 
used  phrases  are  but  remnants  of  what 
they  once  were.  But  it  is  none  the  less 
true,  also,  that  the  more  elliptical  the  forms 
of  speech  become  in  the  use  of  a  lan- 
guage, the  greater  the  difficulty  which  con- 
fronts a  would-be  learner  of  that  language. 
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It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  see  the  great  odds 
against  which  one  strives  when  he  seeks 
to  acquire  the  Japanese  tongue.  For  the 
unique  experience  of  seclusion  through 
which  the  Japanese  have  passed  affects 
this  problem  as  it  has  so  many  others,  and 
^  renders  not  only  themselves  but  their 
language  also  practically  unapproachable. 
Here  are  a  people  who  have  known  each 
other  so  long,  so  intimately,  and  so  exclu- 
sively that  as  between  themselves  there  is 
little  need  of  explicit  statement  or  of 
elaborate  explanation  of  what  they  wish 
to  say  to  each  other.  The  first  word  of  a 
sentence  which  has  been  employed  from 
time  immemorial  to  express  a  certain  idea 
is  amply  sufficient  in  itself.  The  rest  has 
become  superfluous  and  has  been  dropped. 
And  so  it  is  that  the  stranger  in  that  land, 
more  than  in  any  other,  is  left  to  find  out 
for  himself  the  meaning  of  a  language  of 
which  little  is  left  of  all  the  commonplaces 
of  conversation,  save  a  list  of  extraordi- 
nary and  seemingly  irrelevant  ejaculations. 

This  unusual  range  of  inference,  allu- 
sion, and  association  in  the  use  of  the 
Japanese  colloquial  must  needs  perpetuate 
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and  intensify  its  mystery  to  all  foreigners 
except  the  few  who,  endowed  with  un- 
usual powers  of  observation  and  assimi- 
lation, succeed,  after  lifelong  residence 
and  sympathetic  intercourse,  in  entering 
the  penetralia  of  native  thought  and  the 
atmosphere  of  mutual  understanding.  The 
mastery  of  the  vocabulary  and  construc- 
tion is  but  the  initial  step.  The  language 
cannot  be  understood  save  in  the  light  of 
an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  history, 
habits  and  thoughts  of  the  people. 

This  is  of  course  true,  in  a  measure,  of 
the  genuine  acquisition  of  any  foreign 
tongue,  but  largely  because  of  the  peculiar 
mental  make-up  and  unique  social  experi- 
ence of  the  Japanese,  it  is  preeminently 
true  of  their  language.  Of  that  language  it 
is  likewise  preeminently  true,  that  of  all  the 
essentials  to  the  understanding  and  use  of 
it,  the  cultivation  of  sympathetic  relations 
with  the  native  mind  and  thought  stands 
high  if  not  supreme  in  importance.  For 
the  lack  of  this,  to  the  tourist  or  to  the 
transient  resident,  whose  prime  object  is 
his  own  amusement,  the  language  of  these 
islanders  becomes,  day  by  day,  a  more 
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and  more  hopeless  mystery.  To  the  for- 
eign merchant  who  is  simply  an  exile 
from  his  own  land  until  he  makes  enough 
money  to  return,  it  is,  especially  as  he  is 
taught  it,  a  more  or  less  barbarous  jargon, 
a  smattering  of  which  proves  to  be  for 
him  a  commercial  convenience.  To  the 
missionary  who  goes  to  convert  the  peo- 
ple, and  who  by  reason  of  that  very 
purpose  bars  himself  from  all  genuine 
sympathy  and  from  the  possibility  of  any- 
thing approaching  complete  mutual  under- 
standing, it  is  likely  to  remain  forever  a 
sealed  book,  no  matter  how  great  his  lin- 
guistic ability  in  mastering  its  vocabulary 
and  construction.  Doubtless  there  are 
men  who  fulfil  the  needful  conditions  and 
attain  unto  a  mastery  of  the  language 
itself.  But  they  are  very  seldom  to  be 
found  in  either  of  the  three  classes 
mentioned. 


CHAPTER  II. 


THE  WRITTEN  LANGUAGE. 

T  F   the  acquirement  of  the  colloquial 
Japanese,  with  its  wholly  unfamiliar 
vocabulary,   its    complete    inversion  of 
Western  thought,  its  phenomenal  indefi- 
niteness,  its  riotous  use  of  negatives,  its 
involved  and  chaotic  sentences,  and  its 
^persistence  in  leaving  everything  to  be 
Vunderstood,  is  a  matter  of  almost  insur- 
mountable difficulty  to  the  Occidental,  the 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  mastery  of 
the  written  tongue  may  well  appal  the 
bravest  and  most  indefatigable  linguist 
among  us. 

Did  the  degree  of  illiteracy  in  a  country 


S  Abear  a  necessary  relation  to  the  difficulty 
encountered  by  its  people  in  learning  their 
alphabet,  or  syllabary,  or  hieroglyphs,  or 
/<  whatever  vehicle  they  use  for  the  written 
expression  of  their  thought,  then  Japan 
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should  be  the  most  illiterate  country  in 
the  world,  whereas  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
in  that  empire  the  ratio  of  illiteracy  is 
scarcely  greater  than  in  Germany  or 
New  England.  Except  among  the  pari- 
ahs, it  is  a  very  rare  thing  to  find,  even 
in  the  lowest  classes,  a  man  or  woman 
who  cannot  read  and  write,  although  the 
labor  involved  in  these  acquirements  is 
ten,  twenty,  fifty  times  as  great  as  that 
imposed  upon  the  learner  in  any  Western 
land.  For  every  Japanese  child  in  school, 
seven  years,  at  least,  is  the  time  which 
must  be  devoted  to  the  mere  recognition 
of  the  characters  employed  in  writing,  and 
even  then  the  list  is  by  no  means  mas- 
tered. The  little  scholar  at  the  end  of 
that  period  is  only  able  to  recognize,  pos- 
sibly, a  tenth  of  all  the  signs  which  are 
used.  He  is  qualified,  perhaps,  to  read 
the  better  class  of  newspapers  which 
employ  only  a  range  of  about  four  or  five 
thousand  characters.  To  know  the  entire 
list  of  nearly  fifty  thousand  is  the  rare 
attainment  of  the  lifelong  student  of  lit- 
erature, and  it  is  as  doubtful  whether  any 
one  has  succeeded  in  gaining  such  a 
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mastery,  as  it  is  whether  there  is  any  one 
in  the  West  to-day  who  is  familiar  with 
every  word  in  the  Century  Dictionary. 

That,  in  the  face  of  this  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  learning  to  read,  the  Japanese  are 
far  from  being  the  nation  of  illiterates 
that  one  might  expect  to  find  there,  may 
perhaps  be  accounted  for  by  some  con- 
siderations apart  from  their  native  intel- 
ligence and  their  habits  of  industry.  In 
the  first  place,  it  may  be  noted  that  the 
Japanese  child  is  born  into  the  world  with 
a  memory  for  characters  already  organ- 
ized and  equipped  and  ready  for  action. 
For  ages  his  ancestors  have  had  the 
images  of  such  characters  impressed  upon 
and  stored  up  in  their  brains,  and  some- 
what of  their  own  power  of  recalling  them 
is  transmitted  to  their  descendants.  In 
no  other  way  can  the  marvellously  quick 
recognition  of  them  by  the  little  students 
be  accounted  for. 

And  then  again,  besides  this  inherited 
memory,  there  is  in  each  young  life  an 
inherited  veneration  for  these  characters, 
a  perception,  amounting  to  an  instinct,  of 
their  sacred  and  commanding  importance 
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in  life  *  In  this  kind  of  worship  of  the 
the  letter,  the  Japanese  is  at  one  with  all 
his  far  Eastern  brethren,  the  sanctity  of 
written  words  being  an  almost  universal 
feature  of  Oriental  religious  faith.  A 
curious  illustration  of  such  worship  may 
often  be  noted  when  educated  Japanese 
are  engaged  in  conversation.  One  of 
them,  for  instance,  wishes  to  use  some 
word  whose  meaning  he  can  make  clear 
only  by  a  swift  movement  of  his  finger 
writing  its  character  upon  the  air,  and  then 
instantly  with  a  sweep  of  his  hand  he  will 
brush  away  the  invisible  and  intangible 
mark  he  has  made,  for  words  are  too 
sacred  to  be  left  floating  about  in  the  air. 
He  is  an  educated  Japanese,  free  from  all 

*  In  the  "  Doskikdy^  or  "  Teachings  for  the  Young," 
a  book  which  has  enjoyed  great  popularity  in  Japan  for 
several  hundred  years,  passages  like  this  are  of  frequent 
occurrence.  "  If  thou  learn  but  one  character  each  day 
't  will  be  three  hundred  and  sixty  characters  in  the  year. 
Each  character  is  worth  a  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  each 
dot  may  be  the  saving  of  many  lives."  Professor  Cham- 
berlain notes  the  last  words  of  this  saying  as  Buddhistic 
and  to  be  interpreted  to  mean  "  That  the  merit  obtained 
by  one  who  copies  so  much  as  a  single  dot  of  the  Bud- 
dhist Scriptures  will  be  so  great  as  to  save  him  from  hell 
and  cause  him  to  be  bom  as  a  human  being  during  sev- 
eral lives." 
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superstitions,  and  would  laugh  at  you  if 
you  charged  him  with  this  one.  Never- 
theless, the  conviction  of  the  sacredness 
of  words  is  just  as  surely  ingrained  in 
his  being  as  the  unconscious  sweep  of 
the  arm,  brushing  out  of  existence  the 
figure  he  has  made,  has  become  automatic 
and  instinctive.  So  every  Japanese  is 
born  with  a  conviction,  as  it  were,  of  the 
worth  and  importance  of  the  signs,  the 
knowledge  of  which  is  to  be  to  him  the 
road  to  success  and  in  the  study  of  which 
a  great  part  of  his  life  is  to  be  spent. 
Largely  helped  as  he  is  in  his  task  by 
an  inherited  memory,  he  is  also  spurred 
on  by  an  ancestral  veneration  for  the 
objects  of  his  study  and  endeavor.  That 
with  such  ghostly  aid  and  such  instinctive 
incitement  he  should  succeed  in  what 
seems  to  us  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
effort,  is  no  great  marvel  to  himself,  for 
he  is  but  one  of  the  millions  in  Japan  who 
generation  after  generation  thus  achieve 
the  impossible. 

Nor  is  the  help  from  such  source 
limited  to  the  immense  force  stored  up  for 
him  by  the  patience  and  worship  of  his 
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national  ancestry  alone.  For  the  Jap- 
anese writing  is  no  indigenous  product. 
For  it  the  nation  is  indebted  to  the  im- 
memorial civilization  of  China,  and  for 
ages  before  Japan  had  a  national  exist- 
ence the  teeming  millions  of  the  Celestial 
Empire,  poring  over  their  hieroglyphics 
with  their  own  inexhaustible  patience  and 
industry,  had  been  fashioning  and  filling 
the  grooves  of  the  far  Eastern  brain  to 
enable  it  the  more  readily  to  master  the 
written  lore  of  the  centuries. 

It  is  hard  for  the  Japanese  with  their 
intense  national  pride  to  acknowledge  this 
indebtedness  to  China.  Even  as  late  as 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
under  the  influence  of  an  access  of  patri- 
otic feeling,  there  was  published  what 
purported  to  be  a  discovery  of  the  native 
Japanese  alphabet  of  the  prehistoric  age. 
Called  the  "  Shindai-no-moji^''  or  "  Char- 
acters of  the  Gods,"  it  was  an  attempt  to 
prove  that,  independently  of  China,  Japan 
had  had  a  simple  alphabet  and  a  written 
language  of  its  own  of  the  same  divine 
origin  as  was  the  land  itself.  The  iden- 
tity of  many  of  these  characters  with  those 
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the  Chinese  to  supplement  their  own 
vocabulary,  the  habit  of  appropriating 
some  characters  to  represent  native  words, 
and  others  simply  because  they  happened 
to  be  the  same  in  sound  as  those  with 
which  they  were  familiar,  led  to  compli- 
cations which  proved  too  much  for  even 
Japanese  patience.  The  same  impulse, 
which,  among  them,  has  brought  the  art 
of  living  into  an  extreme  of  simplicity, 
found  expression  also  in  an  attempt  to 
simplify  the  art  of  writing.  The  result 
was  the  invention,  in  the  eighth  or  ninth 
century,  of  a  distinctive  Japanese  sylla- 
bary consisting  of  signs,  forty-seven  in 
number,  to  indicate  the  sounds  of  the 
vowels  and  of  all  the  combinations  of 
simple  consonants  with  the  vowels.  These 
signs  were  mainly  simplifications  or  de- 
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tached  parts  of  the  Chinese  characters 
already  in  use  phonetically.  They  are 
called  kana  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
Chinese  ideographs,  which  are  named 
mana.  The  new  system  had  two  forms. 
The  one  that  is  commonest  and  probably 
the  first  to  come  into  use  is  the  hira-kana 
or  hiragana.  It  consists  of  the  use  of  the 
cursive  form  of  the  characters  most  often 
employed  phonetically.  Thus  ^,^J^  ^ 
written  ro  becomes  ^  or 

>^  ;  simplified  to  and 

y^-^  ni  runs  into  The  other  and 

much  simpler  syllabary  ^lled  kata-kana 
is  made  on  the  principle  of  merely  tak- 
ing a  part  of  a  character  instead  of  the 
whole  cumbrous  and  complicated  Chi- 
nese structure  and  giving  to  the  frag- 
ment the  same  sound  for  which  the  whole 
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Stood.  In  this  form,  >f  i  is  the  left-hand 
section  detached  from  a  Chinese 

character  having  the  same  sound ;  xi  ro 
is  a  half  section  of  ;  »  ha  is  a 

microscopic  —         ^  diminished 

and  7);  is  the  lower  right-hand 
portion  of 

By  such  devices  the  Japanese,  following 
their  instinct  for  simplification,  would  seem 
to  have  put  themselves  on  the  road  toward 
the  attainment  of  a  method  of  writing  by 
which  they  could  break  loose  from  the 
cumbrous  Chinese  system  that  entailed  so 
enormous  a  burden  upon  the  memory. 
They  had  invented  a  practical  and  man- 
ageable alphabet,  which,  though  not  so 
simple  as  the  Roman,  was  yet  simplicity 
itself  compared  with  what  they  had  been 
using.    But  they  were  already  fettered  by 
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the  long-continued  use  of  the  old  charac- 
ters, and  that  use,  instead  of  diminishing, 
has  been  constantly  growing  since.  While 
the  new  system  of  kana  is  a  convenience 
and  even  a  necessity  for  many  purposes, 
notably  in  modern  Japanese  telegraphy, 
where  it  is  exclusively  employed,  yet  it 
has  practically  only  added  to  the  multi- 
plicity of  the  signs  in  actual  use.  For  in 
adopting  the  new  characters,  the  old  ones 
were  not  and  could  not  be  abandoned,  any 
more  than  can  Latin  words  be  eliminated 
from  our  vocabulary.  Moreover,  year 
after  year,  whenever  a  new  word  was 
wanted,  the  inexhaustible  store  of  Chinese 
characters  was  drawn  upon,  with  the  result 
that  the  old  cumbrous  and  complicated 
signs  form  the  major  part  of  the  present 
written  language.  Since  Japan  was  opened 
to  the  world,  this  proportion  of  Chinese 
words  has  largely  increased.  That  open- 
ing created  a  necessity  for  an  enormous 
stock  of  new  words  to  express  the  new 
ideas,  objects,  and  methods  which  thronged 
upon  _the  attention  of  the  nation.  And 
exactly  as  we  draw  upon  the  Greek  to 
give  to  our  new  inventions  such  names 
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as  homoeopathy,  telegraphy,  megaphone, 
etc.,  so  the  Japanese  went  to  the  Chinese 
for  words  for  all  their  Western  discoveries. 
Professor  Chamberlain  has  noted  the  curi- 
ous fact  consequent  upon  this  tendency, 
that  "  in  proportion  as  Japan  drifted  away 
from  the  Chinese  spirit,  so  much  the  more 
did  she  appropriate  to  herself  the  Chinese 
vocabulary,  until  of  recent  years  it  has 
come  to  such  a  pass  that  an  ordinary 
Japanese  prose  document  has  scarcely 
anything  Japanese  about  it  save  a  few 
particles  and  the  construction  of  the 
sentence." 

Perhaps  a  fairly  adequate  notion  of  the 
present  make-up  of  the  written  language 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  dia- 
gram, showing  the  original  source,  the 
material,  and  the  various  uses  and  modifi- 
cations of  that  material. 

From  the  multiplicity  of  the  results  of 
this  process  of  development,  some  faint 
conception  may  be  gained  of  a  few  of  the 
complications  and  bewilderments  which 
must  confront  even  a  Chinaman  when 
attempting  to  read  the  language  which 
has  been  transported  from  his  own  coun- 
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try  to  Japan.  Some  of  his  words  are 
taken  for  their  original  meaning  and  value. 
These  he  can  recognize.  Others  are  used 
simply  as  signs  for  Japanese  words  of 
which  he  knows  nothing,  Others,  with- 
out regard  to  their  meaning,  are  appropri- 
ated because  they  sound  like  the  Japanese 
syllables,  while  still  others  are  mutilated 
or  twisted  beyond  all  recognition. 

Nor  is  the  recital  of  difficulties  yet  at 
an  end.  There  may  be  a  dozen  char- 
acters for  the  same  sound,  as  well  as  a 
dozen  sounds  for  the  same  character.  In 
Japanese,  as  at  present  used,  there  are  ten 
characters  pronounced  chu^  twenty-eight 
pronounced  sd^  fifty-four  pronounced  kd. 
Often,  too,  the  same  character  is  used  to 
represent  several  Japanese  words,  and 
each  word  generally  has  a  number  of 
distinct  meanings.     Thus  the  character 

-[T  is  used  for  at  least  ten  separate 

words.  Two  of  these,  ge  and  ka^  are 
Chinese ;  the  other  eight,  kudaru^  kudasu, 
sagaru,  moto^  oriru^  sageru^  shimo  and 
shita^  are  Japanese,  all  with  different 
though  kindred  meanings. 
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Among  all  the  perplexities  thus  far 
suggested,  perhaps  the  greatest  is  that 
which  arises  from  the  use  of  some  char- 
acters for  their  meaning,  and  others  for 
their  sound  only.  The  language  has  thus 
become  a  vast  punning  system.  Mr. 
Aston  well  illustrates  this  by  an  example 
of  what  the  results  would  have  been  had 
the  Roman  numeral  signs  been  made  use 
of  in  a  similar  way  in  English.  <  On  the 
III  Cenary(i)a  C(2)  times  I  C(3)  him  to  you 
although  it  thCQ,"  i.e,^  On  the  tercen- 
tenary a  hundred  times  I  sent  him  to  you 
although  it  thundered.'  Here  C  has  first 
its  proper  meaning  and  represents  the 
Latin  word  cent  (a  hundred);  second,  it 
has  its  proper  meaning  and  represents  the 
English  word  '  hundred ; '  third,  it  repre- 
sents the  Latin  sound  of  cent  only,  the 
meaning  being  different;  fourth,  it  repre- 
sents the  English  sound  of  hundred,  the 
meaning  being  different."  Dr.  Griffis  illus- 
trates the  same  peculiarity  by  showing 
the  rebus-like  character  of  the  Japanese 
system  of  borrowing  words.  It  "  was  very 
much  as  if  we  made  the  different  parts  of 
a  charade  or  rebus  serve  our  purpose  (of 
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expression).  For  example,  if  we  wished 
to  write  such  a  word  as  *  tremendous ' 
and  should  make  a  picture  of  a  tree^  some 
men,  and  a  dose  of  medicine  serve  our 
purpose,  we  should  not  be  doing  very 
differently  from  the  early  Japanese." 

The  total  results  of  the  employment  of 
such  peculiar  principles  of  selection  upon 
such  a  vast  range  of  material  would  seem 
to  constitute  a  written  language  of  suffi- 
cient complexity  to  put  to  the  supremest 
test  the  long  inherited  memorizing  capac- 
ity of  the  far  Eastern  mind,  and  also  to 
furnish  a  sufficient  number  of  objects  of 
worship  for  the  far  Eastern  adoration  of 
the  letter.  But  the  whole  story  is  not  yet 
told.  Beside  these  conventional  signs, 
there  is  the  greater  multitude  of  uncon- 
ventional ones,  the  innumerable  variations 
of  the  cursive  hand  arising  from  individ- 
ual habit  or  caprice.  The  changes  of 
form  which  our  own  simple  characters 
undergo  in  popular  use,  in  the  various 
styles  of  chirography  and  through  indul- 
gence in  fanciful  or  artistic  lines,  must, 
in  the  case  of  the  Chinese  characters,  with 
their  often  minute  and  indistinguishable 
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variations  from  each  other,  be  well-nigh 
infinitely  multiplied.  Indeed,  the  most 
ancient  Chinese  writing  shows  that  the 
play  of  individual  fancy  was  an  important 
factor  in  the  early  invention  of  forms,  one 
of  the  oldest  inscriptions  known  having 
all  the  lines  of  each  character  fashioned 
into  an  appearance  like  that  of  wriggling 
tadpoles,  whence  the  name  was  given  to 
that  form.  Another  set  called  the  dragon 
character  was  made  with  the  ends  of 
all  lines  ornamented  with  dragon's  claws. 
Still  another  set  imitated  the  leaves  of  the 
willow,  and  a  fourth  suggested  ears  of 
corn.  These,  though  no  longer  in  use, 
save  as  literary  curiosities,  suggest,  how- 
ever, the  infinite  resources  for  additional 
bewilderment  available  in  the  Chinese 
chirography. 

Furthermore,  there  are  whole  sets  of 
characters  not  included  in  the  ordinary 
lists  of  dictionaries  which  are  yet  in  com- 
men  use  in  every-day  affairs.  For  ex- 
ample, there  is  a  distinct  line  of  characters 
used  almost  exclusively  upon  the  engraved 
seals  employed  by  each  Japanese  to  stamp 
the  various  papers  in  which  his  signature 
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is  required,  the  seal  taking  the  place  of 
his  signature.  One  must,  therefore,  be 
well  versed  in  seal  lore  to  be  able  to  read 
another's  sign  manual. 

Another  variety  constantly  meeting  the 
eye  as  one  walks  through  the  streets  of  a 
Japanese  town,  though  seldom  seen  in 
books,  is  the  kind  of  character  called 
Ya-jirushiy''^  or  "  house-signs,"  to  indicate 
the  various  shops,  hotels,  etc.  These  are 
not  the  names  of  the  keepers  or  mer- 
chants, but  arbitrary  signs  by  which  their 
establishments  come  to  be  familiarly 
known.  They  are  sometimes  ideographic 
symbols  and  sometimes  borrowings  from 
the  kana,  or  from  the  Chinese  without 
regard  to  their  original  or  commonly  re- 
ceived meaning. 

With  the  incalculable  number  and  va- 
riety of  characters  thus  brought  into  use 
in  a  seemingly  arbitrary  manner,  and  with 
apparently  no  possible  method  of  classify- 
ing or  arranging  them,  like  that  furnished 
by  our  initial  letters,  the  question  will 
naturally  arise  whether  there  can  be  such 
a  thing  as  a  dictionary  of  this  extraordi- 
nary tongue,  and  if  there  is,  wherein  it 
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can  differ  from  printer's  pi.  In  the 
answer  to  this  question,  the  revelation  of 
the  means  devised  for  bringing  order  out 
of  the  chaos,  may  be  seen,  perhaps, 
the  most  notable  instance  of  ingenuity 
which  can  be  credited  to  the  far  Eastern 
mind. 

There  has  been  discovered  in  these  tens 
of  thousands  of  different  characters  what 
may  be  said  to  be  practically  an  alphabet, 
that  is,  the  recurrence  of  a  certain  mark 
or  line,  or  combination  of  lines  in  such 
large  groups  of  the  hieroglyphs  that  a  sys- 
tem of  arrangement  under  such  lines  or 
combinations  of  lines  can  be  made,  and  a 
dictionary  thus  rendered  possible.  There 
are  two  hundred  and  fourteen  of  these  lines 
or  combinations  of  lines.  They  are  called 
radicals,  and  are  arranged  in  an  index 
according  to  the  number  of  strokes  in 
each.  Thus,  in  this  index  there  are 
placed,  first,  all  radicals  of  one  stroke. 
There  are  six  of  these ;  then  follows  a 
column  of  twenty-three,  each  of  which  is 
made  up  of  two  strokes.  After  these, 
thirty-three  of  three  strokes  each,  and  so 
on  up  to  the  seventeen-stroke  radical,  of 
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which  there  is  only  one  example.  This 
index  of  radicals  is  the  gate  to  the  dic- 
tionary, the  characters  in  the  latter  being 
grouped  under  one  or  other  of  the  radi- 
cals found  in  them. 

To  find  a  word  in  the  dictionary,  there- 
fore, the  first  essential  is  to  become  famil- 
iar with  these  two  hundred  and  fourteen 
signs  which  practically  serve  the  same 
purpose  as  do  the  initial  letters  in  our 
dictionaries.  The  next  step  is  to  discover 
one  of  these  in  some  part  of  the  character 
under  question.  When  discovered,  the 
number  of  strokes  of  which  the  radical  is 
made  up  is  to  be  counted.  This  gives  a 
clue  to  its  place  among  the  two  hundred 
and  fourteen  in  the  index.  This  place 
will  determine  the  part  of  the  dictionary 
in  which  the  words  to  be  found  under  this 
radical  are  grouped,  and  then,  in  these 
groups,  the  approximate  position  of  the 
character  sought  for  can  be  ascertained 
by  counting  the  number  of  strokes  in  it 
exclusive  of  the  radical. 

Thus  in  the  character  ^  the  lower 
horizontal  line  is  a  radical.    It  is  one  of  a 
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single  stroke.  I  shall,  therefore,  find  it 
near  the  beginning  of  the  index,  and  its 
place  on  that  list  is  a  guide  to  the  part  of 
the  dictionary  where  the  words  under  it 
are  grouped.  To  find  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  character  in  that  group,  I  count 
the  number  of  strokes  in  it  apart  from  the 
radical.  There  are  only  two  such  strokes. 
The  character  is  therefore  somewhere 
near  the  head  of  the  group. 

Sometimes  there  is  more  than  one  radi- 
cal in  a  character.  Thus  in  the  word 

—  volatile  —  two  radicals  may  be  recog- 
nized, one  the  vertical  part  on  the  left 
which  is  the  abbreviated  sign  for  water, 
and  the  other  either  half  of  the  rest,  this 
sign  which  is  here  duplicated  being  the 
one  for  fire.  The  combination  of  the 
two,  it  may  be  noted  in  passing,  suggests 
the  meaning  of  the  whole  word  given 
above.  For  the  unpractised  student  there 
is  often,  in  such  case,  no  way  of  know- 
ing under  which  of  the  two  or  more  radi- 
cals the  word  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
dictionary.  In  fact,  the  whole  method, 
ingenious  as  it  is,  is  beset  with  discour- 
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agements  for  the  novice,  so  difficult  is  it 
sometimes  to  recognize  the  radical  in  its 
modified  or  abbreviated  forms,  or  to 
know  just  what  is  to  be  accounted  a 
stroke,  or  to  have  eyes  of  sufficient  micro- 
scopic power  to  be  able  to  number  them 
correctly. 

But  for  all  this,  the  Japanese  or  Chinese 
dictionary  is  a  masterpiece  of  intelligent 
arrangement  of  a  seemingly  hopeless 
chaos  of  characters.  Indeed,  the  inven- 
tion of  any  method,  however  clumsy,  for 
classifying  them,  or  the  finding  of  any 
clue,  however  slight,  for  guidance  amid 
their  intricacies  of  form,  would  be  a  suffi- 
ciently striking  evidence  of  the  ingenuity 
and  the  power  of  observation  of  the  far 
Eastern  mind. 

Yet  another,  and,  in  some  regards,  a 
more  marked  illustration  of  the  facility 
of  that  mind  in  triumphing  over  appar- 
ently insurmountable  difficulties,  may  be 
gained  by  a  visit  to  the  printing  office  of 
a  Japanese  newspaper.  Here  the  situ- 
ation is  complicated  by  an  element  which, 
until  very  lately,  has  never  entered  into  far 
Eastern  calculations,  namely,  the  element 
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of  time.  Their  scholars,  with  the  infinite 
patience  of  their  race  and  with  no  faintest 
conception  of  the  value  of  time,  can  be 
depended  upon  to  get  upon  the  track  of 
every  strange  character  to  the  ultimate 
finding  of  its  meaning.  But  in  a  news- 
paper printing  establishment,  where  time 
is  of  the  first  importance,  and  where 
scholars,  as  such,  are  not  supposed  to 
abound,  the  mere  sight  of  the  multitu- 
dinous and  enormous  cases  of  type  neces- 
sary to  hold  the  thousands  of  characters 
needed  for  the  columns  of  a  Japanese 
daily,  together  with  the  thought  of  the 
scholarly  attainments  required  in  one  able 
to  put  his  hand  upon  any  one  of  them, 
would  strike  terror  into  the  heart  of  the 
Western  newspaper  man  absorbed  in  his 
one  anxiety  to  get  out  his  paper  on  time. 
And  yet  the  thing  is  done  daily  in  the 
great  newspaper  establishments  of  Tokyo. 
The  process  by  which  it  is  accomplished, 
however,  is  most  extraordinary. 

The  composing-room  is  anything  but 
composed.  Though  it  is  full  of  scholars 
there  is  nothing  to  suggest  a  scholarly 
atmosphere.    Pandemonium  reigns  in  that 
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chaos  of  characters.  The  compositors 
themselves  are  quiet  enough,  as  they  sit 
at  their  desks,  each  with  a  case  of  the 
forty-seven  kana  before  him.  But  every 
one  of  them  has  a  half-dozen  long  arms  in 
the  shape  of  agile  boys,  who  do  the 
hunting  among  the  infinitely  multiplied 
divisions  of  the  mountains  of  type  cases 
containing  the  Chinese  ideographs.  The 
compositor  takes  his  copy,  cuts  it  up  into 
small  sections,  and  distributes  these  to 
the  boys,  who  start  upon  their  exciting 
quest,  each  shouting  or  singing  in  a  fal- 
setto voice  the  names  of  the  strange  char- 
acters which  they  are  to  trace  to  their 
lairs.  In  and  out  among  the  cases,  piled 
like  book  stacks  in  a  great  library,  these 
boys,  who  must  needs  be  something  of 
scholars  themselves,  jostle  against  one 
another  in  their  eagerness,  all  the  time 
keeping  up  their  weird  chant  for  the 
refreshment  of  their  memory.  None  of 
the  objects  of  their  search  escape  them, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  the  compositor  has 
the  required  types  on  his  desk  ready  for 
arrangement  with  whatever  of  the  kana 
are  needed,  from  the  case  before  him. 
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The  din  made  by  the  army  of  boys  is 
increased  by  the  men  who  are  singing  the 
copy  to  the  proof-readers,  until  the  con- 
fusion which  reigns  supreme  is  in  full 
accord  with  the  impression  of  chaos 
which  the  mere  thought  of  the  characters 
themselves  imparts  to  the  Occidental  vis- 
itor. And  yet,  out  of  the  dire  confusion 
order  and  regularity  are  evolved,  and  the 
newspaper  comes  forth  daily  with  the 
same  punctuality,  though  perhaps  not  with 
the  same  appearance  of  headlong  haste,  as 
may  be  noted  in  the  issue  of  a  Western 
sheet. 

In  view  of  all  the  difficulties  and  seem- 
ingly needless  inconveniences  attendant 
upon  this  whole  complicated  system  of 
writing,  the  question  is  constantly  being 
asked  by  the  practical  mind  of  the  West 
why  it  is  that  the  Japanese,  who  are  so 
quick  to  adopt  all  Occidental  methods 
which  may  conduce  to  their  national  prog- 
ress, do  not  hasten  to  rid  themselves  of 
this  cumbrous  means  of  communication 
with  each  other  and  substitute  either  their 
own  simple  syllabary  of  forty-seven  letters, 
or  else  adopt,  outright,  the  Roman  alpha- 
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bet,  common  to  the  leading  nations  of  the 
West. 

As  for  the  latter  project,  it  is  sufficient 
to  say  that,  though  it  has  been  attempted 
under  the  most  favorable  auspices  and 
with  a  remarkably  influential  backing,  it 
has  suffered  complete  collapse.  Some 
years  ago  a  society  was  started  in  Tokyo 
called  the  Romaji-Kwai,  or  Roman  Char- 
acter Association,  whose  object  was  the 
substitution  of  our  alphabet  for  the  Chi- 
nese ideographs  and  the  Japanese  kana. 
It  counted  among  its  members  many  of 
the  leaders  in  educational  as  well  as  polit- 
ical circles,  and  yet  its  failure  was  certain 
from  the  start.  The  difficulties  in  the 
way  were  far  greater  than  those  for  which 
remedy  was  sought.?  What  they  were 
may  be  realized  by  any  one  who  desires 
to  change  an  English  word  by  so  much  as 
a  single  letter.  When  one  thinks  of  the 
exceedingly  slight  headway  gathered  after 
long  years  of  effort  by  the  movement  to 
do  away  with  the  cumbrous  and  mislead- 
ing spelling  of  English,  or  of  the  moral 
courage  often  required  simply  to  give  a 
word  its  right  pronunciation,  some  faint 
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conception  may  be  gained  of  the  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  so  radical  and  revolutionary 
a  project  as  that  of  the  Ro7naji-Kwai, 
To  this  general  and  vital  cause  of  failure 
must  be  added,  in  this  instance,  others 
arising  not  only  from  the  peculiar  char- 
acter and  history  of  the  Japanese  lan- 
guage itself,  but  also  from  the  temper 
and  disposition  of  the  people  who  use  it. 
For  example,  the  facilities  for  punning, 
furnished  by  the  presence  in  our  language 
of  occasional  duplicates  or  triplicates  of 
sound  in  words  of  different  meaning, 
hardly  compensate  for  the  ambiguity, 
awkwardness,  or  misunderstanding  which 
the  use  of  them  often  occasions.  But  if 
the  scores  of  words  of  the  same  sound, 
now  represented  in  Japanese  by  different 
and  distinctive  signs,  were  to  be  also  writ- 
ten in  precisely  the  same  way,  as  would 
necessarily  be  the  case  with  the  use  of 
the  Roman  notation,  all  clue  to  their 
respective  meanings  would  ultimately  be 
lost. 

There  are,  for  instance,  now,  no  less 
than  ninety-two  different  characters  pro- 
nounced kd^  with  sixteen  compounds  kd- 
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sho^  and  twenty-four  compounds  kd  shu 
The  final  fate  of  these  words  when  de- 
prived of  all  character  is  something  not  to 
be  contemplated  by  a  Japanese  with  any 
degree  of  equanimity. 

Nor  would  the  loss  to  the  vocabulary 
be  the  only  one  to  be  deplored.  That  to 
literature  would  be  great  and  irreparable. 
Most  of  the  suggestiveness  and  ideality 
conveyed  to  the  far  Eastern  mind  by  the 
sight  of  characters  which  are  to  its  re- 
gard pictures,  would  be  obliterated,  and 
reading  would  lose  almost  the  whole  of  its 
charm,  for  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
Far-Eastern  reads  his  page  preeminently 
with  the  eye,  while  the  Roman  letters 
convey  to  us,  principally,  an  impression  of 
sound.  To  make  the  change  would, 
therefore,  shut  the  Japanese  out  from  a 
whole  world  of  instruction  and  delight. 
Against  the  innovation,  also,  the  over- 
powering influence  of  the  national  passion, 
the  deep  undercurrent  of  patriotism,  exerts 
its  immense  force.  The  national  life  is 
enshrined  in  its  literature  and  upon  that 
no  sacrilegious  hand  must  be  laid.  Were 
any  change  at  all  to  be  made,  the  force  of 
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this  feeling  would  be  exercised  in  favor 
of  the  more  general  use  of  the  purely 
Japanese  kana  rather  than  the  Western 
alphabet.  And,  in  fact,  though  some  of 
the  objections  to  the  Roman  notation 
inure  in  this  also,  there  is  now  to  be 
observed  a  tendency  to  make  a  larger 
and  more  general  use  of  the  national 
syllabary  to  the  partial  exclusion  of  the 
Chinese  ideographs. 

This  tendency  has,  perhaps,  been  stim- 
ulated in  some  degree  by  the  war  with 
China,  and  the  consequent  access  of  Jap- 
anese contempt  for  everything  pertaining 
to  the  Empire  across  the  seas.  Undoubt- 
edly there  will  be,  in  the  course  of  time, 
a  marked  simplification.  One  of  the  first 
steps  to  this  end  will  be  the  merging  of 
the  written  language  in  the  colloquial. 
This  brought  about,  it  will  be  easier  to 
substitute  the  simpler  kana  syllables  for 
the  ideographs,  and  ultimately  the  desired 
transformation  may  be  effected.  But  not 
even  the  Japanese,  at  the  swiftness  of 
whose  transformations  the  world  has  mar- 
veled, can  bring  about  a  change  like  this 
save  through  long  reaches  of  time,  and 
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when  it  is  effected,  there  will  be  much 
over  which  to  mourn,  even  as  there  is 
cause  to  lament  the  vanishing  of  so  many 
a  feature  of  the  former  unique  life  of  the 
nation.  There  will  be  a  gain  of  sim- 
plicity, of  convenience,  of  time ;  there 
will  be  immense  relief  to  the  memory; 
and,  in  numberless  ways,  the  strain  on  the 
mental  energies  of  the  Island  people  will 
be  relaxed.  But  one  of  the  doors  to 
that  world  of  beauty  which  has  so  long 
been  open  to  them,  the  glimpses  through 
which  have  stimulated  the  aesthetic  life 
the  meanest  of  them  share,  will  be  closed. 
To  the  men,  women,  and  children  who,  in 
spite  of  the  burden  and  toil  of  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  ideographs,  have  pored 
over  their  intricacies  with  delight,  have 
seen  in  them  ideal  forms  which  no  West- 
ern eye  can  ever  trace,  and  with  free,  bold 
hand  have  joyed  in  reproducing  them  with 
all  the  wealth  of  artistic  form  and  design 
of  which  they  are  capable,  they  have  been 
representative  not  only  of  thought  but 
also  of  beauty,  and  when  they  vanish 
there  will  vanish  with  them  a  mighty 
stimulus  to  the  artistic  life  of  the  nation. 
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Their  forms  are  its  ideals,  their  tracing  is 
the  dragon's  flight,  the  serpent's  dance, 
the  lotus  bloom  in  the  lake  of  ink ;  their 
combinations  are  history  and  legend ; 
learning  hides  in  their  intricacy  and  in 
the  subtlety  of  their  transitions ;  they  are 
the  picture-book  of  the  child,  and  the  art- 
gallery  of  the  nation."  So  wrote  more 
than  twenty  years  ago  the  one  American  * 
who,  without  ever  visiting  the  East,  suc- 
ceeded in  entering  into  the  mental  and 
religious  consciousness  of  its  people, 
better  even  than  any  foreigner  who  has 
heretofore  passed  his  life  among  them, 
save,  possibly,  St.  Francis  Xavier.  And 
the  one  man  who  to-day,  living  in  their 
midst,  achieves  the  same  rare  success, 
bears  the  same  testimony.  Hearn  has  re- 
cently told  us  of  a  marvelous  scroll  done 
by  a  boy  of  five  which,  as  a  piece  of  callig- 
raphy, so  astonished  the  Japanese  them- 
selves that  they  could  not  believe  their 
own  eyes.  Written  in  the  presence  of  the 
Emperor  and  Prime  Minister,  it  so  im- 
pressed  the  latter  that   he  straightway 

♦Samuel  Johnson's  "Oriental  Religions."  China  — 
p.  430. 
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adopted  the  child  as  his  own.  This 
writing  which,  when  he  saw  it,  Hearn 
regarded  as  the  weird,  extraordinary, 
indubitable  proof  of  an  inherited  memory 
so  vivid  as  to  be  almost  equal  to  the 
recollection  of  former  births,"  was  also  a 
confirmation  of  the  accuracy  of  his  own 
swift  recognition  of  the  inner  meaning 
and  beauty  of  these  ideographs  to  the 
native  thought. 

In  the  record  of  his  "  First  Day  in  the 
Orient,"  occurs  this  passage :  "  An  ideo- 
graph does  not  make  upon  the  Japanese 
brain  any  impression  similar  to  that  cre- 
ated in  the  Occidental  brain  by  a  letter  or 
combination  of  letters,  —  dull,  inanimate 
symbols  of  vocal  sounds.  To  the  Jap- 
anese brain,  an  ideograph  is  a  vivid 
picture ;  it  lives ;  it  speaks ;  it  gesticu- 
ates.  .  .  .  What  such  lettering  is,  com- 
pared with  our  own  lifeless  types,  can  be 
understood  only  by  those  who  have  lived 
in  the  farther  East,  for  even  the  printed 
characters  of  Japanese  or  Chinese  im- 
ported texts  give  no  suggestion  of  the 
possible  beauty  of  the  same  characters  as 
modified  for  decorative  inscriptions,  for 
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sculptural  use,  or  for  the  commonest 
advertising  purposes.  No  rigid  conven- 
tion fetters  the  fancy  of  the  calligrapher 
or  designer;  each  strives  to  make  his 
characters  more  beautiful  than  any  others; 
and  generations  upon  generations  of  artists 
have  been  toiling  from  time  immemorial 
with  like  emulation,  so  that,  through  cen- 
turies and  centuries  of  tireless  effort  and 
study,  the  primitive  hieroglyph  or  ideo- 
graph has  been  evolved  into  a  thing  of 
beauty  indescribable.  It  consists  only 
of  a  certain  number  of  brush  strokes,  but 
in  each  stroke  there  is  an  undiscoverable 
secret  art  of  grace,  proportion,  impercept- 
ible curve,  which  actually  makes  it  seem 
alive,  and  bears  witness  that,  even  during 
the  lightning  moment  of  its  creation,  the 
artist  felt  with  his  brush  for  the  ideal 
shape  of  the  stroke  equally  along  its 
entire  lengthy  from  head  to  tail.  But  the 
art  of  the  strokes  is  not  all ;  the  art  of 
,  their  combination  is  that  which  produces 
\  the  enchantment,  often  so  as  to  astonish 
the  Japanese  themselves.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising, indeed,  considering  the  strangely 
personal,  animate,  esoteric  aspect  of  Jap- 
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anese  lettering,  that  there  should  be  won- 
derful legends  of  calligraphy,  relating 
how  words  written  by  holy  experts  be- 
came incarnate,  and  descended  from  their 
tablets  to  hold  converse  with  mankind."  * 


*  "  Glimpses  of  Unfamiliar  Japan,"  Vol.  i. 
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A  JAPANESE  LIBRARY. 

OTRAY  Opinions  of  "certain  writers" 
appear  to  be  greatly  at  variance  as  to 
the  probable  value  of  the  enormous  liter- 
ature of  the  far  East,  the  larger  part  still 
locked  up  in  the  hieroglyphs.  One  of 
these  writers  is  quoted  by  Chamberlain  as 
saying  that  "It  should  be  left  to  a  few 
missionaries  to  plod  their  way  through 
the  wilderness  of  the  Chinese  language 
to  the  deserts  of  Chinese  literature."  On 
the  other  hand,  I  have  somewhere  seen 
the  statement  of  a  traveller  that  "  there 
are  a  hundred  Emersons  in  China."  Mak- 
ing all  due  allowance  for  exaggeration  on 
either  side,  quite  certain  it  is  that  there 
exists  in  China  and  Japan  a  vast  store  of 
literature  and  that  there  exists  also  a  host 
of  lovers  of  literature  who,  like  Emerson, 
delight  to  delve  among  and  to  appropriate 
its  treasures.  That  much  of  it  is  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  feed  the  peculiar  order  of 
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mind  known  as  Emersonian,  that  order 
being  eminently  Confucian,  is  doubtless 
also  true.  A  most  interesting  evidence  of 
the  existence  in  Japan  of  just  such  a 
literary  atmosphere  was  revealed  to  me 
soon  after  my  arrival  there.  I  was  awak- 
ened one  morning  barely  after  dawn  by  a 
servant  bringing  to  my  bedside  a  card 
whose  hieroglyphics  he  translated  for  me 
into  the  name  Nakamura  Masanao,  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  scholars  in  the 
Empire. 

Such  a  name  as  this,  together  with  the 
knowledge  I  had  gained  a  day  or  two 
before,  that  the  earlier  in  the  morning  a 
Japanese  made  a  call,  the  greater  the 
respect  he  desired  to  show,  sufficing  to 
dispel  all  the  usual  feeling  incident  to  the 
premature  situation,  I  hastened  as  soon 
as  possible  to  the  room  where  my  guest 
was  in  waiting.  I  found  there  the  charm- 
ing old  gentleman  with  a  copy  of  Emer- 
son which  I  had  lent  him  a  few  days 
before,  eager  for  me  to  explain  one  or 
two  passages  which  were  obscure  to  him. 
That  there  were  only  one  or  two  showed 
him  to   be   no  stranger  to  Emerson's 
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thought,  the  volume  I  had  lent  him  hap- 
pening to  be  the  only  one  of  the  works  of 
the  Concord  philosopher  with  which  he 
was  not  already  familiar.  Later,  to  his 
great  delight,  I  presented  to  him  a  large 
portrait  of  his  favorite  American  author, 
and  still  later,  when  visiting  him  at  his 
home  one  day,  I  was  ushered  into  his 
working-room,  where  the  first  thing  to 
meet  my  gaze  was  that  portrait  ensconced 
directly  over  the  low  floor  desk  where  he 
labored  at  his  beloved  work,  and  on  which 
lay  an  open  volume  of  the  author  at  whose 
shrine  he  was  worshipping  with  a  devotion 
such  as  few  temples  consecrated  to  re- 
ligion have  ever  witnessed. 

It  was  this  visit  which  I  shall  always 
remember  because  it  gave  me  also  the 
privilege  of  seeing  the  great  scholar's 
library.  It  resembled  our  Western  pri- 
vate libraries  in  only  one  particular.  There 
were  the  same  tiers  of  shelves  covering 
the  walls,  but  no  gorgeousness  of^bind- 
ing  colors  or  of  gold.  Nor  was  there 
aught  of  that  aspect  of  invitation  which 
characterizes  the  shrine  of  books  in  a 
Western  home.    There  was  the  same  cold 
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Simplicity  whichir'is  the  chief  impression 
every  Japanese  room  makes   upon  the 
foreigner.     But  the  strangeness  of  the 
whole  effect  was  due  to  something  beside 
this  and  so  great  was  that  strangeness 
.that  at  first  I  could  not  seem  to  fathom 
Its  cause    Then,  suddenly,  the  reason  for 
It  flashed  upon  me.    The  books,  far  more 
than  m  any  Western  theologian's  library 
were  all  asleep.    Instead  of  the  vertical' 
self-assertiveness  of  our  volumes  as  they 
stand  upon  their  shelves,  these  were  ail 
lymg  upon  their  sides,  piled  one  upon 
another,  as  we   would  pile  pamphlets, 
that  bemg  largely  the  form  in  which  Jap- 
anese books  have  heretofore  been  printed 
Most  curious  was  it  to  note  how  this 
peculiarity  in  the  mere  placing  of  the  vol- 
umes imparted  to  the  room  an  atmosphere 
intensifying  its  stillness  and  making  it  all 
that  a  scholar's  haunt  should  be.  And 
deep  indeed  must  needs  be  its  peace  to 
accord  with  the  serenity  of  the  sage  who 
had  lived  so  long  amid  its  solitudes  and 
who  now  stood  by  my  side  lovingly  enu- 
merating his  literary  treasures.  Mani- 
festly It  was  to  him  no  desert  in  which  he 
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had  passed  his  life,  nor  was  there  any 
lack  of  nourishing  food  for  the  sustenance 
of  this  gentle  bookworm,  this  Oriental 
Emerson.  That  out  of  that  sustenance 
had  come  so  genuine  a  love  and  appreci- 
ation of  the  Western  sage,  was  ample 
proof  of  its  value  as  literature. 

Nor  will  a  glance  at  the  external  aspects 
of  the  literary  history  of  Japan  lessen  the 
impression  of  such  value.  The  land  was 
indeed  cut  off  from  literary  companion- 
ship with  Europe  at  a  time  when,  in  the 
West,  the  activity  and  achievement  of 
letters  were  at  their  zenith,  and  so  it  suf- 
fered enormous  loss.  But  they  labor 
under  a  great  error  who  imagine  that^be- 
cause  of  that  seclusion  and  its  resulting 
loss,  Japan  was  then  without  a  literature. 
The  simple  truth  is  that  the  land  had 
already  had  its  golden  age  of  letters.  It 
had  had  a  great  intellectual  past  of  its 
own  upon  which  it  lived  in  its  solitude, 
possibly  with  more  real  sustenance  to  its 
mental  fibre  than  we  4n  the- turmoil  of  our 
Western  life  are  gaining  from  the  rich 
pabulum  furnished  us  by  our  Elizabethan 
age.    Certain  it  is  that,  however  much  the 
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products  of  Japan's  golden  age  of  liter- 
ature might  suffer  in  comparison  with 
those  of  the  time  of  which  we  are  so 
proud,  there  is  one  regard  in  which  she 
takes  precedence  of  all  C-fer^Fslian  Europe. 
That  golden  age  of  hers  coming  between 
the  eighth  and  eleventh  centuries  of  our 
era,  made  her,  for  the  time  being,  the 
leading  literary  nation  of  the  world.  At 
that  period,  with  all  -  Christian  Europe 
plunged  in  darkness,  there  was  literary 
activity  nowhere  manifest  save  in  Japan, 
China,  India,  the  Eastern  Caliphate  and 
Saracenic  Spain,  and  of  these  it  may 
safely  be  said  that  Japan  in  this  regard 
led  the  van.  In  estimating,  therefore,  the 
intrinsic  worth  of  her  literature,  the  time 
of  its  production  and  Japanese  leadership 
at  that  time  should  by  no  means  be  left 
out  of  account.  All  due  credit  should  be 
given  the  far-off  isles,  which,  in  the  day  of 
the  modern  world's  greatest  gloom,  held 
aloft  the  torch  of  learning,  not  only  amid 
the  darkness,  but  in  a  waste  of  waters. 

The  ship  in  which  Crusoe  was  wrecked 
had  its  store  of  books  upon  which  the 
solitary  sailor  solaced  himself  in  his  iso- 
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lation,  and  kept  intact  the  bonds  which 
bound  him  to  his  past.    So,  when  the 
great  Empire  out  in  the  Pacific  sealed  its 
ports  and  shut  itself  from  the  world,  it 
had  a  great  literature  of  its  own  upon 
which  to  solace  itself  and  feed  its  intel- 
lectual life.    Else  it  would  have  met  the 
inevitable  fate  consequent  upon  isolation, 
and  lapsed  into  savagery.     Many  cen- 
turies then  lay  between  it  and  the  golden 
age  of  its  letters,  but  it  was  none  the  less 
-  a  golden  age  to  a  great  nation  of  readers. 
The  floating  traditions  of  the  shadowy 
origins  of  the  land  had  become  crystal- 
lized into  histories  which  every  scholar 
and  patriot  delighted  to  peruse.  The 
halo  of  romance  rested  upon  their  own 
day  of  chivalry,  whose  spirit  was  even 
yet  in  full  force  and  vigor,  and  their 
classical  poetry,  grown  familiar  to  the 
people  as  household  words,  gave  an  added 
stimulus  to   that   aesthetic  existence  to 
which,  in  their  seclusion,  they  devoted 
themselves.     Then  beside  and  beyond 
these  were  the  great  Confucian  learning 
and  the  sacred  books  of  Buddhist  lore, 
which,  in  the  meantime,  had  come  in 
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from  over  the  seas  with  the  exotic  relig- 
ions. Ample  reason  was  there  then  for 
the  pride  with  which  the  aged  scholar 
showed  me  the  treasures  of  his  library. 

Of  the  intrinsic  value  of  these  treas- 
ures, judged  by  Occidental  standards, 
which  are,  of  course,  the  only  standards 
we  can  use,  nothing  like  an  adequate 
conception  or  estimate  can  be  given 
within  the  limits  of  a  brief  chapter. 
Even  the  small  fraction  of  the  works 
now  made  accessible  to  Western  readers 
is  of  too  great  volume  to  allow  for  more 
than  a  mere  enumeration  of  their  titles, 
and  this  work  has  already  been  so  well 
done  by  Professor  Chamberlain  *  that  it 
need  not  be  repeated.  It  suffices  to  say 
that  his  enumeration  reveals  no  depart- 
ment of  literature  wanting  in  the  intel- 
lectual life  of  the  islanders.  History, 
Archaeology,  Religion,  the  Drama,  Phi- 
losophy, Morals,  Geography,  Travels,  Ro- 
mance, and  Poetry  —  all  these  for  centu- 
ries have  been  familiar  to  the  Japanese 
student,  and  have  formed  a  part  of  the 
mental  equipment  of  the  nation.    So  large 

*  Things  Japanese.   "  Literature  "  —  p.  207. 
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indeed  is  the  volume  and  variety  of  works 
in  every  department  that  great  encyclo- 
paedias were  found  as  needful  for  the 
Japanese  student  as  with  us  to-day.  Only  V 
one  of  these,  the  '^Wakan  Sansai  Dzuye^"" 
a  work  in  one  hundred  and  five  volumes, 
known  among  Orientalists  as  the  *'  Great 
Japanese  Encyclopaedia,"  can  be  at  all 
compared  with  Western  compilations  of 
the  kind,  but  the  fact  of  its  existence  and 
that  De  Rosny  speaks  of  it  as  a  work  of 
exceptional  value  for  students  of  Japanese 
literature  is  significant  of  the  extent  and 
variety  of  that  literature. 

Of  the  historical  books  mention  has 
already  been  made  of  the  oldest,  the 
Kojiki,^'  and,  from  the  extracts  given, 
one  can  form  a  fairly  good  idea  of  its 
style  and  contents.  With  this  and  an- 
other work  of  like  character,  the  "iV/- 
hongi,'^  both  of  the  eighth  century,  the 
nation  was  fairly  well  supplied  with  tra- 
ditions and  annals  of  its  own  well  calcu- 
lated to  stimulate  the  national  passion 
of  patriotism.  And  of  no  peoples'  rec- 
ords or  cKfonicles  is  the  definition  of 
history  as  "  a  fable  agreed  upon "  more 
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true  than  is  the  case  with  a  large  part  of 
the  annals  of  Japan.     Such  agreement 
has  been  insisted  upon  until  a  very  late 
day,  even  by  the  most  intelligent  of  the 
Japanese,  because  of  patriotic  fear,  lest 
by  permitting  doubt  to  be  cast  upon  the 
j     origins  of  the  imperial  dynasty  the  foun- 
I     dations  of  the  revered  throne  might  be 
I     endangered.    For  this  reason,  in  no  other 
country  have  the  national  annals  been  so 
religiously  guarded,  and  in  none  has  their 
/"  publication  exercised  so  tremendous  an 
influence  upon  political  movements.  It 
is  a  fact  well  known  to  the  students  of 
Japanese  history  that  the  issuance  at  the 
.  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  of  the  Dai 
Nihonshi,^'  the  present  great  standard  his- 
tory of  Japan,  was  the  chief  factor  in 
bringing  about  the  modern  revolution  in 
that  country,  a  revolution  of  which  the 
coming   of   Perry's  fleet  was  the  mere 
j    occasion.    The  purpose  of  the  book  was 
I    to  show  by  historical  testimony  that  the 
I    Emperor  was  being  deprived  of  his  right- 
ful authority  by  the  Shogun,  and  it  caused 
the  strong  current  of  the  nation's  loyalty 
to  set  toward  the  restoration  of  the  former 
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to  full  power.*  It  is  one  of  the  minor, 
though  none  the  less  curious,  parallelisms 
between  Japanese  and  Occidental  History 
that  this  revolution-breeding  work  should 
have  issued  from  the  Boston  of  Japan, 
the  town  of  Mito,  then  the  intellectual 
centre  of  the  Empire,  having  for  many 
years  held  such  preeminence.  The  home 
of  Japanese  letters  showed  itself  to  be  the 
hot-bed  of  militant  patriotism  as  conspic- 
uously as  did  a  century  later  the  New 
England  town  which  defied  the  power 
of  Great  Britain. 

Among  the  many  surprises  which  meet 
the  student  of  Japanese  literature  is  the 
extraordinary  extent  and  richness  of  one 
department  which,  from  the  peculiar  ex- 
periences of  the  Empire,  would  seem  sure 
to  be  the  most  meagre  of  all.  In  a  land 
severed  from  the  world  for  many  genera- 
tions one  would  scarcely  look  for  a  pro- 
found interest  in  geography,  and  yet, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  De  Rosny, 
in  no  other  branch  of  their  literature  did 
the  Japanese  attain  a  perfection  equal  to 

*  Transactions  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan,  Vol.  xxiii.  — 
I  p.  7. 
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that  shown  in  their  works  in  this  field. 
The  same  writer  even  goes  so  far  as  to 
say  that  hardly  can  the  publications  of 
Malte-Brun,  Ritter,  or  Elisde  Reclus  be 
compared  with  analogous  productions  of 
Japanese  learning.  As  early  as  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighth  century,  by  govern- 
ment orders,  encyclopaedic  descriptions  of 
every  province  and  village  were  compiled, 
covering  all  ascertained  facts  of  topog- 
raphy, character  of  soil,  natural  history, 
origin  of  names,  local  legends,  and  every- 
thing which  could  in  any  way  contribute 
to  the  people's  knowledge  of  their  own 
country.  Of  this  great  work,  in  sixty-six 
volumes,  only  one  remains,  together  with  X' 
fragments  of  many  others,  but  there  is 
enough  to  show  its  former  completeness 
and  extraordinary  value.  Its  place  has 
been  filled  in  later  times  by  works  of  the 
same  character,  giving,  with  the  most 
minute  particularity,  similar  local  infor- 
mation covering  the  entire  Empire,  with 
the  addition  of  its  hydrography,  its  biog- 
raphies of  eminent  men,  its  monuments  of 
art,  its  industries  and  its  commerce.  Be- 
side the  extreme  care  and  attention  to 
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detail  here  shown,  a  characteristic  com- 
mon to  all  the  far  Easterns,  the  manifest 
motive  for  the  production  of  such  works 
is  of  unusual  interest,  inasmuch  as  it 
furnishes  another  evidence,  if  any  were 
needed,  of  the  pride  the  Japanese  take  in 
their  beautiful  land,  and  of  their  eager 
desire  for  more  and  better  knowledge  of  it. 
As  a  stimulus  to  patriotism,  scarcely  could 
the  annals  of  their  heroic  past  compare 
with  the  books  which  describe  the  face  and 
features  of  their  beloved  country.  Nor 
probably  was  there  ever  any  country  more 
minutely  known  by  its  inhabitants  through 
^the  lessons  of  actual  travel.  That  pleas- 
ure has  there  never  been  classed  among 
the  expensive  luxuries.  A  pilgrimage, 
corresponding  almost  exactly  to  what  we 
call  a  summer  outing,  was  often  cheaper 
than  staying  at  home.  The  deepest  pov- 
erty could  hardly  prevent  any  one  from 
becoming  a  tourist  if  he  so  wished,  and 
to-day,  as  for  centuries  past,  the  roads 
are  filled  at  certain  seasons  with  bands 
of  happy  pilgrims,  exploring  every  nook 
and  corner  of  their  sacred  Empire.  It 
is  for  these  that  the  Japanese  Badekers, 
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antedating  by  centuries  the  European 
travellers'  despot,  have  been  writing  guide- 
books, in  particularity  and  accuracy  equal- 
ling, if  not  excelling,  his.  It  may  safely 
be  said  that  of  all  people  in  the  world, 
according  to  the  criterion  so  often  laid 
down,  the  Japanese  are  the  best  qualified 
for  foreign  travel,  none  others  knowing  so 
well  as  they  the  land  of  their  nativity. 

Largely  from  the  same  source,  namely, 
loyalty  to  country  and  love  of  its  beauty, 
has  sprung  the  poetry  of  the  Japanese, 
and  almost  as  voluminous  as  their  descrip- 
tions of  places  are  the  metrical  expressions 
of  the  ecstasy  into  which  the  sight  of  them 
throws  the  average  patriot.  Poetic  effu- 
sions, largely  mere  ejaculations  in  the 
prescribed  numbers  of  syllables,  cover 
the  boughs  of  the  ancient  plum-trees  in 
spring  almost  as  thickly  as  do  the  snow- 
white  blossoms. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  read  in  the  pub- 
lic journals  the  announcement  that  some 
prominent  noble  or  Minister  of  State  is 
journeying  to  view  some  famed  cherry- 
blossom  grove,  and  there  soon  follows  the 
poem  which  the  vision  of  beauty  is  sure  to 
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evoke  from  his  pen.  Neither  these  cus- 
toms nor  the  resultant  snow-storms  of 
poems  are  the  outcome  of  any  mere  pass- 
ing fashion  or  fad.  The  literature  of  the 
land  is  crowded  with  these  effusions,  in 
which  it  is  difficult,  oftentimes,  to  tell 
whether  the  love  of  country  or  love  of 
nature  predominates.  The  national  pas- 
sion is  as  marked  in  the  ancient  as  in  the 
modern  effusions.  They  breathe  a  fer- 
vent loyalty  to  illustrate  which  all  the 
imagery  of  nature  is  drawn  upon.  The 
following  poem  from  the  "  Manyoshul^^  or 
*'  Collection  of  Myriad  Leaves,"  compiled 
at  the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  reveals 
the  existence  of  the  passion  in  full  force 
even  then,  while  the  title  of  the  volume 
gives  a  hint  of  the  multitude  of  poems 
extant  at  that  vtry  early  date. 

"  By  the  palace  of  Futagi, 
Where  our  great  king 
And  divine  lord 
Holds  high  rule, 

"  Gentle  is  the  rise  of  the  hills, 
Bearing  hundreds  of  trees, 
Pleasant  is  the  murmur  of  the  rapids, 
As  downward  they  rush : 
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"  So  long  as  in  the  spring-time, 
(When  the  nightingale  comes  and  sings) 
On  the  rocks 

Brocade-like  flowers  blossom, 
Brightening  the  mountain-foot ; 

So  long  as  in  the  autumn 
(When  the  stag  calls  to  his  mate) 
The  red  leaves  fall  hither  and  thither 
Wounded  by  the  showers  — 
The  heaven  beclouding, 

"  For  many  thousand  years 
May  his  life  be  prolonged 
To  rule  over  all  under  heaven 
In  the  great  palace 
Destined  to  remain  unchanged 
For  hundreds  of  ages."* 

This  poem  is  an  example  of  the  naga- 
uta,  or  "long  poem,"  consisting  of  a 
series  of  couplets  of  lines  of  five  and 
seven  syllables,  with  an  additional  single 
line  of  seven  syllables.  There  is  no  other 
metre  used  save  this  alternation  of  five 
and  seven.  Into  the  rules  of  Japanese 
prosody,  no  considerations  of  rhyme  or  of 

*  Aston's  Grammar  of  the  Japanese  Written  Language 
—  p.  201, 
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quantity  enter  any  more  than  is  their 
syntax  burdened  with  unnecessary  dis- 
tinctions of  person,  gender,  number,  or 
case.  Simplification  is  the  rule  in  this  as 
in  so  many  another  phase  of  their  econ- 
omy. Most  of  their  poems  are  simple 
indeed,  being,  as  already  said,  mere  ejacu- 
lations. Far  more  common  than  the 
naga-uta  is  the  short  poem,  or  tanka^ 
where  the  number  of  syllables  is  usually 
limited  to  thirty-one,  arranged  in  lines 
of  five,  seven,  five,  seven,  and  seven.  The 
following  is  an  example  : 

"  Ya-kumo  tatsu : 

Idzumo  ya-he-gaki  ; 
Tsuma-gomi  ni 

Ya-he-gaki  tsukuru : 
Sono  ya-he-gaki  wo  !  " 

The  translation  of  this  as  given  by 
Aston  makes  it  an  excellent  illustration  of 
the  ejaculatory  character  of  the  ordinary 
poem.  It  is  also  interesting  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  said  to  be  the  earliest 
example  of  the  tanka^  it  having  been 
taken  from  the  "  Kojiki''' 
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"  Many  clouds  arise  : 

The  clouds  which  come  forth  (are)  a  manifold 
fence 

For  the  husband  and  wife  to  retire  within 
They  have  formed  a  manifold  fence  : 
Oh  !  that  manifold  fence  !  " 

It  is  in  this  exclamatory  character  of 
the  ordinary  poem,  combined  with  its 
extreme  brevity  and  the  complete  absence 
of  anything  like  poetic  form,  which  makes 
very  difficult  its  translation  into  aught 
which  we  could  call  poetry.  The  very 
clever  authors  of  "  Sunrise  Stories  "  have, 
in  this  regard,  succeeded  far  better  than 
other  translators  in  retaining  the  Japanese 
form,  while  losing  little  of  the  peculiar 
flavor  of  the  Island  verse  and  securing 
its  recognition  as  poetry  in  our  sense  of 
the  word.  One  of  the  best  examples  of 
this  is  called 

THE  EXILE. 

All  alone  I  sang  — 

'Til  sickness  came  upon  me, 

In  my  little  den, 

Warmed  with  a  stick  of  charcoal. 
Now  the  exile  fain 
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Would  to  his  own  land  turn, 
But,  still,  the  wind  blows  onward. 

"  Pleasant 't  were  to  wake. 
Although  from  pleasant  slumber 
With  the  joyous  sound, 
The  sound  of  water  rushing 
'Gainst  the  speedy  ship. 
To  see  the  bright  waves  pass, 
The  dear,  dark  hills  draw  nearer !  " 

In  form,  the  only  near  likeness  to  our 
own  to  be  found  in  Japanese  poetry  is 
in  the  system  of  parallelisms  which  the 
Japanese  often  used  after  the  fashion  of 
the  Hebrew  Psalms.  In  descriptions  of 
nature,  as  Aston  has  noted,  one  is  often 
reminded  of  passages  in  Longfellow's 
"  Hiawatha,"  such  as : 

"  Ye  who  love  the  haunts  of  nature, 
Love  the  sunshine  of  the  meadow. 
Love  the  shadow  of  the  forest." 

Closely  like  this  is  the  following  from 
the  "  Manydshiu  "  .• 

**  On  the  peak  of  Mikane  in  Miyoshinu 
It  is  said  the  rain  falls  unceasingly, 
It  is  said  that  snow  is  ever  falling : 
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Like  that  rain  which  never  ceases, 
Like  that  snow  that  is  ever  falling, 
Without  intermission  do  I  long 
For  thy  charms." 

Aside  from  this  form  of  its  poetry, 
Japanese  literature  is  also  measurably  full 
of  other  curious  parallelisms,  recalling, 
either  in  style  or  subject  matter,  our  favor- 
ite writers  of  English.  One  of  the  most 
striking  of  these  is  a  find  made  some  years 
since  by  Professor  Chamberlain,  v^ho,  in 
his  wanderings  among  the  Tokyo  book- 
stalls, had  his  attention  drawn  to  a  picture 
of  a  little  man  seated  on  a  table  and  being 
gazed  at  by  a  company  of  giants.  Swift 
as  thought,  Gulliver  at  Brobdingnag  came 
to  his  mind.  His  surmise  proved  cor- 
rect. He  had  hit  upon  the  Japanese 
Gulliver,  Wasaubiyauwe,  who  had  made 
voyages  to  the  Land  of  Perennial  Youth, 
to  the  Land  of  Endless  Plenty,  to  the 
Land  of  Shams,  to  the  Land  of  the  Fol- 
lowers of  the  Antique,  and  to  the  Land  of 
the  Giants.  From  the  first  and  the  last 
of  these  stories  of  wonderful  travel,  the 
only  ones  which  have  received  translation, 
it  would  appear  that  the  author  (the  vol- 
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umes  bearing  the  date  of  1774)  wrote  in 
very  much  the  same  satirical  vein  as  his 
English  prototype.  The  journey  to  the 
Land  of  Perennial  Youth,  with  its  descrip- 
tion of  the  amusing  expedients  adopted 
by  the  inhabitants  to  compass  death, 
which  they  looked  upon  as  the  one  good 
to  be  desired,  the  most  delicious  fate  con- 
ceivable, is  doubtless  one  of  the  innumer- 
able expressions  in  their  literature  of  the 
Japanese  philosophy  of  death.  It  is  that 
philosophy  of  almost  absolute  indifference 
which  has  made  inoperative  there  the 
chief  missionary  threat,  just  as  reverence 
for  the  souls  of  the  departed  has  steeled 
the  native  heart  against  the  missionary 
insult  implied  in  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
the  fate  of  the  so-called  heathen  world. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  account  of  the 
visit  of  this  Japanese  Gulliver  to  the  Land 
of  the  Giants  that  the  spirit  of  satire  finds 
freest  scope,  and  here  again,  and  in  even 
greater  measure,  the  foreign  teacher  of 
religion  and  morality  becomes  the  butt 
of  the  author's  ridicule. 

Wasaubiyauwe  finding  the  giant  people 
happy,  contented,  and  peaceful,  without 
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wars  or  quarrels  among  themselves  on  any 
subject,  living,  in  fact,  in  an  ideal  state, 
noticed,  also,  that  they  had  no  philosophy, 
no  moral  code,  no  religion,  no  system  of 
government.  He  therefore  came  to  de- 
spise them  as  uncultivated,  and  set  him- 
self up  as  their  teacher  of  benevolence, 
righteousness,  propriety,  and  wisdom. 

His  experience  in  this  field  brings  most 
forcibly  to  mind  the  obstacles  which  the 
emissaries  of  the  Occidental  faith  have, 
in  these  later  years,  found  the  chief  stum- 
bling block  in  the  way  of  the  dissemi- 
nation of  their  doctrines  in  Japan,  namely, 
the  charming  good  nature  and  the  supreme 
indifference  of  the  inhabitants  thereof. 
"  After  pouring  forth  daily  such  masses  of 
words  and  of  arguments  as  should  have 
drawn  an  assenting  nod  even  from  a  stone 
image,  there  was  not  one  single  individual 
among  the  crowd  who  seemed  to  be  in  the 
least  persuaded.  On  the  contrary,  far 
from  condescending  to  argue  with  him, 
they  would  talk  of  him  as  people  do 
of  a  pet  bird,  smiling  and  saying  to 
each  other,  '  What  a  queer  little  crea- 
ture it  is !     It  performs  better  than  a 
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lap-dog  and  is  more  amusing  than  a  par- 
rot, saying  such  a  lot  of  sentences  without 
being  taught  them.'  Vainly,  therefore, 
did  Wasaubiyauwe  for  the  space  of  six 
or  seven  days  expound  his  doctrines.  He 
might  as  well  have  tried  driving  a  nail 
into  bran."  Finally,  the  self-appointed 
and  disappointed  missionary  appealed  to 
his  special  protector,  the  good  Dr.  Ka- 
wauchi,  to  explain  to  him  the  cause  of 
this  unaccountable  perversity.  At  first, 
the  doctor  made  no  answer  save  a  slight 
nod  of  the  head,  but  as  Wasaubiyauwe 
kept  repeating  his  question,  he  smiled 
gently,  and,  stroking  the  little  fellow's 
head,  replied  : 

"  It  is  not  generally  discreet  or  wise  to 
tell  little  creatures  like  you  the  whole 
truth,  yet,  as  you  seem  likely  to  under- 
stand me,  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it. 
Listen  to  me,  attentively. 

"  Well,  for  the  greater  to  comprehend 
the  lesser  is  easy ;  for  the  lesser  to  com- 
prehend the  greater  is  hard  indeed.  The 
inhabitants  of  your  world  understand  noth- 
ing of  the  existence  of  ours  in  this  place, 
neither  may  they  understand  our  Intel- 
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lectual  grasp.  But  the  inhabitants  of  our 
world,  even  down  to  the  very  women  and 
children,  have  no  difficulty  in  understand- 
ing your  intellectual  grasp.  Moreover, 
when  one  of  a  lower  degree  of  intelligence 
observes  the  conduct  of  one  possessed  of 
a  higher  degree  of  intelligence,  that  con- 
duct appears  to  him  mere  foolishness. 
You,  with  your  diminutive  stature  of  five 
feet,  your  pitter-patterings  through  the 
tiny  space  of  ninety  thousand  miles 
square,  and  your  gaping  visits  to  the 
scanty  number  of  three  thousand  worlds, 
are  naturally  hindered  by  your  arrogant 
assumption  that  you  are  acquainted  with 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  universe  and 
by  your  narrow  views  as  to  the  paramount 
reverence  due  to  the  doctrines  of  your 
sages,  from  comprehending  what  is  truly 
great.  Beings  of  wide  intelligence  dis- 
cern the  end  of  a  business  from  its  com- 
mencement. Beings  able  to  discern  the 
end  of  a  business  from  its  commencement 
fall  into  no  errors.  Beings  who  fall  into 
no  errors  commit  no  wickedness.  It  is 
beings  of  narrow  intelligence,  unable  to 
discern  the  end  of  a  business  from  its  com- 
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mencement,  forgetful  of  the  cold  of  winter 
when  the  heats  of  summer  are  upon  them, 
careless  of  summer  heat  during  the  winter 
cold,  and  wanting  the  power  of  reasoning 
from  what  is  near  to  what  is  distant,  who 
fall  into  the  commission  of  wickedness.  In 
your  world,  the  intellectual  powers  of  the 
inhabitants  are  as  limited  as  the  space 
in  which  they  dwell,  —  void  of  knowledge 
unless  specially  taught,  ill  at  ease  except 
when  licking  the  dregs  of  antiquity,  un- 
ruly except  when  under  direction,  difficult 
to  persuade  to  virtue,  easy  to  persuade  to 
vice.  What  the  sages,  one  and  all,  did 
was  to  instruct  and  lead  men  by  coaxing 
them  like  children ;  and  thus  will  religious 
and  philosophical  teaching  have  its  ap- 
propriate sphere  in  the  training  of  small 
minds,  but  of  small  minds  only. 

<  Dogma  is  a  box  in  which  small  minds 
are  kept  safe.  Small  minds  disport  them- 
selves inside  this  box,  not  knowing  the 
outside.  Large  minds  disport  themselves 
outside  the  box,  knowing  the  inside.  You 
yourself  have  been  sporting  inside  the 
box  of  the  Three  Thousand  Worlds  with- 
out knowing  the  outside.     While  you 
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have  been  wagging  your  tongue  during 
these  last  six  or  seven  days,  the  natives 
of  this  land  have  let  your  clamor  go 
in  at  one  ear  and  out  at  the  other,  like 
the  whinings  of  a  peevish  child.  It  is 
on  account  of  the  narrow  intellects  of 
your  world,  and  its  evil  practice,  that  it 
has  been  furnished  with  all  this  parapher- 
nalia of  philosophy  and  religion.  It  is 
on  account  of  the  broad  intellect  of  ours, 
and  its  virtuous  practice,  that  Benevolence, 
Righteousness,  Propriety,  and  Dogma,  be- 
ing useless,  we  have  no  systems. 

" '  Do  you  now,  Wasaubiyauwe,  under- 
stand the  mental  conditions  of  the  Land 
of  the  Giants  ?  But,  if  so,  do  you  and 
your  countrymen,  with  your  tiny  frames 
and  your  minute  knowledge  just  sufficient 
to  let  you  see  in  front  of  your  noses,  avoid 
pride,  mischief,  and  foolish  ingenuity,  and 
not  fail  quietly  to  continue  in  the  paths 
that  Shiyaka  and  Confucius  have  traced 
out,  spending  your  lives  in  all  tranquillity 
and  happiness,'  —  and  with  these  words, 
the  giant  patted  him  on  the  back. 

"  Wasaubiyauwe  stood  gaping  in  fear 
and    abashment,   and    recognized  how 
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boundless  are  the  extremes  of  the  very 
little  and  the  very  great.  Then,  leaping 
on  the  back  of  his  stork,  he  set  off,  and 
returned  safely  to  Japan  after  his  long- 
continued  absence." 

In  all  this  there  is  the  clearest  possible 
echo  of  the  national  or  Shint5  faith  ac- 
counting for  its  own  lack  of  a  moral  code 
by  holding  that  loyal  subjects  of  the 
Emperor  could  dispense  with  all  specific 
moral  guidance  save  that  of  their  liege 
lord. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  such  loyalty 
as  a  faith  or  as  a  fanaticism,  there  can 
be  no  question  of  its  commanding  power 
as  a  sentiment,  nor  of  its  having  proved 
an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  foreign  mis- 
sionary effort.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
in  this  connection  that,  in  treating  of  the 
practical  failure  of  Buddhism  to  influence 
Japanese  literature,  the  authors  of  "  Sun- 
rise Stories,"  one  of  whom  is  a  Japanese, 
attribute  that  failure  to  this  very  cause. 

Shinto  stood  as  a  rock  in  the  flood  of 
new  beliefs,  neither  submerged  nor  swept 
away  as  were,  at  the  same  period,  the 
pagan  faiths  of  Western  Europe.  ...  To 
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the  Western  reader  nothing  is  stranger 
than  the  constant  outcropping  of  Shinto 
sentiments  in  the  writings  of  professed 
Buddhists.  In  so  far  as  regards  the  pe- 
culiar type  of  patriotism,  which  is  the 
essence  of  Shinto,  the  national  character 
was  already  set  when  the  Buddhist  monks 
appeared  upon  the  scene.  .  .  .  One  or 
two  attempts  were  indeed  made  to  bring 
about  a  complete  revolution,  but  they 
proved  utter  failures.  Neither  the  zeal 
of  an  Empress  nor  the  long  anarchy  of 
the  civil  wars  could  undo  the  work  of 
the  early  ages.  Loyalty,  family  pride, 
religion,  and  patriotism  are  all  one  in 
the  Japanese  soul.  With  people  of  Eu- 
ropean stock  these  sentiments  may  be 
said  to  be  naturally  connected,  like  the 
leaves  in  a  bud ;  with  the  Japanese  the 
bud  has  hardened  into  a  thorn,  which 
has  always  wounded  the  hand  that  has 
meddled  with  it." 

Of  the  truth  of  this,  the  curious  dis- 
covery of  the  Japanese  Gulliver  affords 
signal  proof,  apart  from  its  interest  as 
an  example  of  literary  parallelism. 

In  the  line  of  such  parallelisms  it  would 
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be  strange  indeed  if,  among  a  people  en- 
dowed with  so  passionate  a  love  of  nature, 
and  such  powers  of  keen  observation,  we 
could  not  find  at  least  one  Thoreau.  He 
does  not  fail  to  appear,  and  he  seems  to 
have  written  for  a  far  larger  and  more 
sympathetic  circle  of  readers  than  the 
Concord  philosopher  has  ever  reached, 
for  Kamo  no  Chomei's  "  Story  of  my 
Hut"  has  been  for  centuries  a  famous 
Japanese  classic.  So  close  indeed  is  its 
resemblance  to  Walden,"  not  only  in 
the  story  itself,  but  also  in  the  charming 
style  of  its  relation,  that  it  might  well 
pass  for  a  recital  of  Thoreau's  pre-exist- 
ence,  his  cycle  of  being  covering  the 
seven  hundred  years  from  the  time  of 
his  reduction  of  life  to  its  simplest  ele- 
ments in  Japan  to  the  day  of  his  show- 
ing forth  the  same  to  astonished  New 
England.  How  complicated  existence  had 
become  in  the  meantime  is  strikingly  evi- 
denced by  the  equipment  of  the  two 
hermitages.  For  the  Japanese  recluse  a 
brazier  and  a  wooden  pillow  were  all 
that  in  any  possible  way  suggested  bodily 
needs,  while  the  Concord  despiser  of  civ- 
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ilization  bowed  to  necessity  in  the  shape 
of  a  bed,  a  table,  chairs,  a  mirror,  tongs, 
andirons,  a  kettle,  a  skillet,  a  frying-pan, 
a  dipper,  a  wash-board,  knives  and  forks, 
plates,  a  cup,  a  spoon,  oil  and  molasses 
jugs,  and  a  lamp.  On  the  aesthetic  side, 
however,  Japanese  civilization  was  almost 
equally  imperative.  Just  as  in  the  hovel 
of  the  poorest  in  the  land  there  is  always 
some  touch  of  refinement,  so  there  were 
things  with  which  the  pre-existent  Tho- 
reau  could  not  dispense.  These  were 
an  image  of  Buddha  placed  where  his 
brow  might  catch  the  brightness  of  the 
Western  sun,  pictures  of  Fugen  and  Fud5, 
the  Gods  of  Meditation  and  Wisdom,  a 
koto  and  a  biwa  (musical  instruments). 
With  these  and  with  his  companionship 
with  nature  he  is  wholly  content.  "  The 
valley,  though  dark  with  thick  underwood, 
opens  to  the  West,  the  home  of  the 
blessed,  thereby  offering  much  aid  to  my 
meditations.  In  spring  I  gaze  on  the 
purple  clusters  of  the  wistaria,  which 
hang  in  heavy  profusion  all  around.  The 
mournful  note  of  the  cuckoo  ushers  in 
the  summer,  and  puts  me  in  mind  of  my 
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latter  end.  With  autumn  comes  the  shrill 
chirp  of  the  cicadas,  which  I  interpret 
as  a  dirge  for  life,  empty  as  their  cast- 
off  shells.  Snow  has  an  attraction  for 
me  because  it  seems  to  symbolize  human 
sin,  which  increases  in  depth  and  then 
melts  away.  .  .  .  When  the  weather  is 
fine  I  ascend  the  mountain  peaks  to  gaze 
from  afar  on  my  native  district,  and  to 
revel  in  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding 
scenery.  Of  this  delight  I  cannot  be 
deprived,  as  nature  is  not  the  private 
property  of  any  individual.  .  .  .  On  my 
way  home  I  am  frequently  rewarded  by 
finding  a  choice  bough  of  cherry  or  maple, 
or  a  bunch  of  ferns,  or  a  cluster  of  fruit, 
which  I  offer  to  Buddha,  or  reserve  for 
my  own  use.  A  bright  moon  on  a  calm 
night  recalls  to  me  the  men  of  old;  the 
cries  of  the  monkeys  affect  me  to  tears; 
the  fire-flies  in  the  herbage  gleam  like 
the  torches  of  Magijima.  A  morning 
shower  sounds  exactly  like  wind  rustling 
through  the  trees.  When  I  listen  to  the 
notes  of  a  wild  bird,  I  speculate  whether 
it  is  the  male  or  female  bird  calling  for 
its  young.     The  bold  appearance  of  a 
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solitary  hart  reminds  me  of  the  wide  gap 
that  exists  between  the  world  and  me; 
the  plaintive  voice  of  the  owl  fills  my 
mind  with  pity.     Scenes  like  these  are 
found  everywhere  around  in  inexhaustible 
abundance,  possessing  for  those  who  are 
profounder  in  reflection  and  quicker  in 
apprehension  than  myself  still  more  va- 
ried attractions.  .  .  .    Since  I  renounced 
the  world's  pleasures,  envy  and  fear  have 
vanished  from  my  mind.    Free  from  re- 
gret and  reluctance,  I  pursue  my  course 
as  Providence  directs  me.    Looking  upon 
self  as  a  floating  cloud,  I  place  no  de- 
pendence on  it,  nor,  on  the  contrary,  am 
I    in   the    least   dissatisfied  therewith. 
Fleeting  pleasures  have   dwindled  into 
insignificance  over  the  dreamer's  pillow; 
his  life-long  desire  finds  its  satisfaction 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  beautiful  in 
nature.'' 

It  would  appear  from  the  fact  that  this 
was  a  Japanese  classic  that,  to  the  people 
for  whom  simplicity  of  living  had  a  potent 
charm,  the  exquisite  simplicity  of  its  lit- 
erary style  made  a  special  appeal;  and,  in 
fact.  It  is  this  very  characteristic  which 
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among  them  has  lifted  many  a  book  to 
the  rank  of  a  classic.  The  "  Tosa  Nikki,^'' 
for  example,  a  bit  from  a  traveller's  diary 
of  the  tenth  century,  is  another  work  whose 
sole  claim  for  popular  favor  is  the  purity 
and  beauty  of  its  style.  As  Aston  says 
of  it:  "It  contains  no  exciting  adventures 
or  romantic  situations ;  there  are  in  it  no 
wise  maxims  or  novel  information ;  its 
only  merit  is  that  it  describes  in  simple 
yet  elegant  language  the  ordinary  life  of 
a  traveller  in  Japan  at  the  time  when  it 
was  written.  But  these  qualities  have 
gained  it  a  high  rank  amongst  Japanese 
classics,  and  have  ensured  its  being  handed 
down  to  our  own  day  as  a  most  esteemed 
model  for  composition  in  the  native  Jap- 
anese style."  Aston  also,  in  speaking  of 
the  fact  that  the  author  of  this  classic 
professes  to  write  as  a  woman,  calls  at- 
tention to  the  extraordinarily  preponderant 
influence  of  woman  in  the  field  of  ancient 
Japanese  literature.  It  has  long  been 
recognized  that  woman  occupies  a  much 
higher  place  in  Japan  than  in  any  other 
Oriental  country,  but  it  is  none  the  less 
surprising,  especially  in  view  of  the  sup- 
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posed  lack  of  intelligence  among  the  sex 
in  Japan  to-day,  to  be  told  that  by  far 
the  larger  number  of  works  of  the  best 
age  of  Japanese  literature  were  of  femi- 
nine authorship.  "  The  learned  were  at 
this  time  devoted  to  the  study  of  Chinese, 
and  rarely  composed  in  any  other  lan- 
guage, whilst  the  cultivation  of  the  Jap- 
anese language  was,  in  a  great  measure, 
abandoned  to  women.  It  is  honorable  to 
the  women  of  Japan  that  they  nobly  dis- 
charged the  task  which  devolved  upon 
them  of  maintaining  the  credit  of  their 
native  literature.  I  believe  no  parallel 
is  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  European 
letters  to  the  remarkable  fact  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  best  writings  of 
the  best  age  of  Japanese  literature  was 
the  work  of  women."  *  And  it  may  be 
added  that,  just  as  the  colloquial  now 
used  by  the  women  of  the  country  is,  from 
its  purity  and  simplicity  of  diction,  by  far 
the  easiest  for  the  foreigner  to  learn,  so, 
if  one  wishes  to  essay  the  written  lan- 
guage, he  must  turn  for  its  easiest  and 

*  Transactions  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan,  Vol.  iii.  — 
II  p.  no. 
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simplest  lessons  to  the  golden  age  of  the 
Japanese  classics,  where  he  will  find  him- 
self again  largely  in  debt  to  woman  as 
his  teacher.  All  the  rest  of  Japanese 
literature  is  cumbered  with  the  words  and 
pedantry  imported  from  China,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  productions  of  the 
time  of  the  native  Renaissance,  it  requires 
for  its  decipherment  an  extensive  knowl- 
edge of  the  Chinese  as  well  as  of  the 
Japanese.  In  this  connection  it  is  worthy 
of  note  that  in  the  golden  age  of  Japanese 
literature,  from  the  eighth  to  the  eleventh 
century,  woman  held  a  higher  social  and 
intellectual  rank  in  that  country  than  she 
then  did  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

The  mention  of  a  Japanese  Renaissance 
suggests  another  interesting  parallelism 
also,  the  name  applying  exactly  to  a  re- 
vival of  interest  in  purely  native  literature 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  under 
the  stimulus  of  that  access  of  patriotism 
known  in  Japan  as  the  Revival  of  Pure 
Shinto.  The  works  of  Motoori  and  Ma- 
buchi,  written  at  this  time,  show  a  return 
to  classical  tastes  as  pronounced  as  was 
the  rebirth  of  Grecian  and  Roman  forms 
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in  the  Europe  of  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries.  It  is  worthy  of  note, 
too,  that,  while  in  the  West  the  return 
of  the  classic  style  showed  a  tendency 
to  ornateness,  the  like  movement  in  Japan 
emphasized  the  peculiar  genius  of  its  peo- 
ple by  the  fervor  for  simplicity  which  it 
awakened,  the  style  and  diction  of  the 
writers  of  the  period  being  as  clear  and 
simple  as  were  the  shrines  of  the  reha- 
bilitated national  faith. 

As  to  the  foreign  influences  to  which 
Japanese  literature  was  subjected  in  the 
long  interval  between  its  golden  age  and 
its  Renaissance,  both  the  Buddhist  and 
the  Confucian  invasions  of  letters  show 
the  extraordinarily  susceptible  character 
of  a  nation  which,  because  it  once  closed 
its  gates  to  the  world,  was  so  long  deemed 
impervious  to  all  influences  from  without. 
Of  these  two,  the  first,  which,  from  its 
nominal  success  as  a  religion,  might  be 
supposed  to  have  exercised  the  wider 
sway,  proved  by  far  the  less  operative. 
While  the  literature  of  the  great  faith 
of  India  is  in  itself  of  surpassing  value, 
it  must  be  said  that  Japanese  Buddhist 
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writers  have  added  little  to  the  materials 
for  its  study,  and  the  unintelligent  use 
made  of  its  writings  in  later  years  by 
a  degenerate  priesthood,  putting  them 
into  revolving  cases,  a  turn  of  which 
was  deemed  equivalent  to  reading  them 
all,  or  chanting  them,  while  knowing  as 
little  of  their  meaning  as  do  the  devotees 
who  listen  in  faith  to  their  chant,  has 
resulted  in  causing  Buddhist  literature  to 
rank  very  low  in  the  esteem  of  the  schol- 
ars of  the  Empire.  It  is  possible  that, 
among  the  multitude  of  works  as  yet 
untranslated  or  unread  by  foreigners, 
there  are  some  which  might  be  exempted 
from  such  strictures,  but  Professor  Cham- 
berlain asserts  that  he  does  not  know  of 
any  Japanese  Buddhist  book  that  takes, 
either  in  literature  or  in  popularity,  a 
place  at  all  comparable  to  that  taken 
among  ourselves  by  the  "  Imitation  of 
Christ,"  the  English  Prayer-book,  or  the 
"  Pilgrim's  Progress." 

Of  the  other  vast  body  of  imported 
literature,  the  great  Confucian  learning, 
it  can  by  no  means  be  said  that  it  is 
lacking  either  in  merit  or  honor  in  the 
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eyes  of  those  Japanese  scholars  whose 
opinion  is  of  worth.  On  the  contrary, 
despite  the  contempt  for  foreign  products 
so  long  and  so  sedulously  inculcated,  and 
the  intense  national  feeling  engendered  by 
the  peculiar  experience  of  seclusion,  de- 
spite also  the  specially  hostile  sentiment 
felt  toward  China  among  the  masses  at 
the  present  day,  there  was  something  in 
the  kindling  enthusiasm  of  my  gentle  old 
scholar  friend  when  he  spoke  of  his  Chi- 
nese books;  there  was  something  in  the 
tender  reverence  of  his  touch,  as  he  han- 
dled them,  which  revealed  the  genuine 
worship  of  which  they  are  the  object. 
There  is,  in  truth,  no  other  way  to  the 
heart  of  lettered  Japan  so  sure  or  so 
direct  as  that  which  a  knowledge  and 
appreciation  of  her  classics  will  gain  for 
the  stranger  who  seeks  her  shores,  or 
who  would  have  access  to  her  best  life. 
Such  knowledge  and  appreciation  have 
been  gained  by  very  few,  partly  from  the 
extreme  severity  of  the  effort  required  and 
partly  from  the  motive  which  too  often 
inspires  that  effort.  The  religious  propa- 
gandist, who  approaches  this  immemorial 
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literature  as  heathen  and  uninspired,  and 
studies  it  with  the  main  purpose  of  re- 
futing it  or  of  belittling  its  teachings  in 
comparison  with  his  own,  by  that  very 
purpose  shuts  against  himself  the  doors 
of  the  heart  he  would  enter.  So,  too, 
the  foreigner  who  for  any  object  would 
seek  the  friendship  of  the  islanders  either 
by  flattering  their  vanity  or  by  a  display 
of  his  own  Western  learning  will  never 
gain  that  friendship.  But  let  him  prove, 
especially  to  the  scholars  of  the  Empire, 
his  genuine  appreciation  of  all  that  is 
wise  and  true  in  their  own  learning,  and 
his  way  to  the  heart  of  Japan  lies  open. 
It  has  been  often  averred,  even  by  those 
who  have  had  exceptional  opportunities 
to  gain  glimpses  behind  the  scenes,  that 
the  inner  life  of  the  Japanese  is  absolutely 
inaccessible,  and  that  it  will  forever  re- 
main an  unknown  land,  which  no  spiritual 
Perry  can  open.  But  there  are  approaches 
to  it,  though  they  can  be  gained  only  by 
the  severest  of  toil.  De  Rosny,  one  of 
the  few  who  have  surmounted  the  barriers, 
says  that  in  his  intercourse  with  Japanese 
scholars,  it  has  sufficed  him  to  repeat  a  few 
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of  their  classical  texts,  or  to  give  the  exact 
interpretation  of  a  rare  and  difficult  read- 
ing, to  establish  with  them  the  ties  of  a 
profound  and  lasting  friendship.  And 
the  friendship  thus  gained,  he  avers,*  is 
of  a  very  different  kind  from  that  acquired 
by  any  other  service  one  can  render  them 
as  a  teacher  of  the  ways  or  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  Western  world.  Show  them  that 
you  do  not  disdain  that  which  their  fathers 
cherished,  that  you  can  admire  with  them 
its  beauties,  and  they  will  prove  them- 
selves capable  of  that  genuine  friendship 
which  Saint  Francis  Xavier  deemed  one 
of  the  finest  qualities  of  the  Japanese  na- 
ture, and  in  gaining  which,  it  may  be 
added,  he  achieved  the  sole  Christian  mis- 
sionary success  ever  attained  in  the  Orient. 

But  if,  ignorant  or  disdainful  of  their 
classic  literature,  you  approach  the  Jap- 
anese to  teach  them  in  a  spirit  of  con- 
descension, or  to  display  before  their  eyes 
the  marvels  of  that  Western  civilization 
which  you  have  forced  upon  them,  you 
will  gain  only  that  degree  and  kind  of 
friendship  which  may  grow  out  of  their 

*  La  Civilisation  Japonaise. 
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exhaustless  curiosity.  They  will  be  eager 
to  become  your  pupils  in  order  to  find 
out  the  secret  of  your  success,  that  they 
may  avail  themselves  of  it  for  the  nation's 
advancement ;  and  that  is  as  near  to  them 
as  you  will  ever  get.  They  will  be  for- 
ever courteous  with  you,  but  they  will 
have  neither  respect  for  your  learning, 
friendship  for  yourself,  nor  gratitude  for 
your  teachings. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


TEMPLE  AND  HOUSE. 

HE  prevalence  of  earthquakes  has 


doubtless  been  one  of  the  main 
factors  influencing  the  forms  and  shaping 
the  peculiarities  of  Japanese  architecture. 
The  heaven-defying  structures  of  Chicago 
and  New  York,  with  their  storeys  piled 
one  upon  another  till  they  outrival  the 
mythical  Babel,  are  earth-defying  as  well, 
their  builders  simply  trusting  to  the  long 
interval  of  the  earth  wave  which  will 
some  day  bring  them  down  in  hideous 
ruin ;  for  no  region  is  wholly  or  for  all  time 
exempt  from  the  earthquake  peril,  as  was 
clearly  shown  by  the  tremor  which,  a  few 
years  ago,  well-nigh  destroyed  Charleston, 
as  well  as  by  the  minor  waves  now  and 
then  felt  in  unwonted  localities.  Oddly 
enough,  it  happened  that  only  a  few 
months  prior  to  the  destruction  wrought 
in  Charleston,  an  article  appeared  in  one 
of  our  magazines  clearly  demonstrating 
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that  places  in  that  particular  part  of  the 
country  might  consider  themselves  exempt 
from  all  fear  of  such  a  visitation.  We 
are,  to-day,  still  building  our  church  spires 
and  our  many  storeyed  monstrosities  on 
the  strength  of  the  possibility  that  the 
interval  between  the  last  wave  and  the 
next  will  exceed,  in  length,  the  natural 
life  of  our  structures  —  a  hope  which  a 
glance  at  the  earthquake  statistics  of  the 
country  will  dispel.* 

In  Japan,  on  the  contrary,  the  quick 
recurring  waves  with  their  almost  daily 
reminders  of  the  tremendous  forces  to  be 
taken  into  account  in  the  building  art, 
have  had  the  effect  of  flattening  towns  and 
cities  to  a  low,  monotonous  level,  preclud- 
ing all  architectural  ambition  heavenward. 
It  is  earth  and  not  heaven  which  the 
Japanese  dare  not  defy.  Had  Eden  been 
located  in  Japan,  the  Tower  of  Babel 
would  never  have  been  attempted,  and, 

*The  intervals  between  serious  or  measurably  de- 
structive tremors  in  the  region  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains would  seem  to  be  shortening  instead  of  lengthening, 
the  dates  being  1755,  181 1,  1870,  and  1886.  The  centres 
of  disturbance  in  these  cases  were,  respectively,  Massa- 
chusetts, Missouri,  Quebec,  and  South  Carolina. 
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of  course,  the  inhabitants  of  the  world 
would  now  all  be  speaking  Japanese. 
Take  the  Empire  through,  and  there  is 
an  average  of  at  least  one  perceptible 
shock  every  day  in  the  year.  At  Tokyo, 
which  is  in  what  is  called  the  earthquake 
belt,  a  distinct  tremor  may  be  expected 
about  once  a  fortnight,  while  the  delicate 
apparatus  of  the  seismologist  there  shows 
that  not  for  an  instant  does  the  earth 
entirely  cease  from  quivering. 

As  one  result,  the  capital,  with  a  popu- 
lation numbering  nearly  that  of  New 
York,  covers  an  area  almost  as  large  as 
that  of  London,  and  looking  down  upon 
the  city  from  one  of  the  heights,  the  im- 
pression is  that  of  a  vast  sea  of  sheds, 
even  the  temples  lifting  themselves  but 
slightly  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
roofs.  Spires,  domes,  and  even  chimneys 
are  absent  from  the  scene,  and  it  is,  there- 
fore, not  surprising  that  the  Occidental 
visitor,  accustomed  to  associate  these  fea- 
tures with  architecture,  is  generally  ready 
with  his  verdict  that  in  Japan  no  archi- 
tecture exists. 

It  would  be  strange  indeed,  however, 
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if  in  the  case  of  a  people  whose  art  per- 
ceptions have  been  so  strongly  developed 
as  to  win  for  their  land  the  name  of  the 
Oriental  Hellas,  such  a  verdict  should 
be  well  founded.  Nor  is  it.  Though 
even  Fergusson  in  his  elaborate  work,  pro- 
fessing to  cover  all  known  architectural 
forms,  makes  no  mention  of  those  of 
Japan,  there  are  few  lands  whose  struc- 
tures are  more  interesting,  as  growing  out 
of  the  peculiar  history  and  conditions  of 
the  people,  or,  indeed,  more  worthy  the 
name  of  architecture,  as  fulfilling  some 
of  the  higher  requirements  of  that  art. 
Unique  as  the  people  themselves  are 
their  dwellings,  and  in  their  temples  and 
other  structures  which  may  lay  claim  to 
be  architecture  in  the  true  sense,  there  are 
certain  fulfilments  of  art  ideals  which 
may  well  repay  the  study  of  the  Western 
architect. 

Debarred  from  seeking  effect  by  means 
of  imposing  height,  and  obliged  to  keep 
his  temple  nestling  closely  to  the  ground, 
the  Japanese  builder,  knowing  that  he 
must  make  the  most  of  the  ground  itself, 
seldom  fails  in  the  selection  of  his  site 
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and  in  the  management  of  his  approaches 
fully  to  compensate  for  nature's  prohibi- 
tion of  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  ar- 
chitectural grandeur.  Almost  invariably 
picturesque  are  the  surroundings  of  his 
fane,  suggesting  ever  that  love  of  nature 
which  is  and  doubtless  will  be,  despite 
all  foreign  missionary  effort,  his  only  gen- 
uine worship.  Seldom,  also,  is  there 
lacking  the  Oriental  feeling  of  the  im- 
portance of  a  dignified  and  stately  ap- 
proach to  the  temple.  To  this,  the 
singular  torii^  with  their  quaintly  simple 
forms,  and  the  long  lines  of  ishidoro^  or 
stone  lanterns,  lend  themselves  in  most 
charming  fashion ;  and  when  to  these  are 
added  the  impressive  shadow  and  bulk  of 
the  giant  cryptomerias  which  lead  up  to 
or  are  grouped  about  the  shrine,  it  is  felt 
that  the  possible  conditions  of  true  art  are 
fulfilled,  although  spire,  and  tower,  and 
dome  are  lacking  to  the  scene.  Even 
where  a  closely  investing  population  has 
grown  up  around  the  temple,  the  contrast 
between  its  massiveness  and  the  clustering 
fragile  houses  over  which  it  broods  im- 
parts to  it  an  added  element  of  archi- 
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tectural  impressiveness  which  few  Western 
cathedrals  ever  suggest.  Its  very  lack  of 
height  becomes  then  one  of  its  most 
effective  charms.  Of  the  same  general 
form  as  the  surrounding  houses,  it  lends 
itself  to  their  picturesqueness,  while  assert- 
ing its  own  supremacy  by  the  solidity 
of  its  construction,  by  the  wider  sweep  of 
its  gracefully  curving  roof,  and  by  the 
lavishness  of  its  carved  and  lacquered 
decorations. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that,  while 
the  Japanese  temple-builders  have  shown 
their  careful  regard  for  earthquake  con- 
ditions, by  the  fact  that  many  of  their 
structures  have  existed  for  centuries,  and 
while  even  the  tall  pagodas  erected  in 
seeming  defiance  of  the  writhings  of  the 
great  earth  dragon  have  survived  repeated 
shocks,*  yet  so  far  as  strength  and  faith- 

*The  stability  of  these  pagodas,  one  of  them,  the 
Yasuka  pagoda  in  Kyoto,  having  stood  for  something 
like  twelve  hundred  years,  is  a  source  of  much  wonder- 
ment to  tourists,  which  a  single  glance  at  their  internal 
structure  will  dispel.  Being  used,  so  far  as  is  known,  for 
a  purely  decorative  purpose,  the  interior  is  hardly  else 
than  a  mass  of  huge  timbers,  braced  in  every  direction, 
enclosing  a  narrow  well  in  which  swings  a  great  pendu- 
lum.  The  solid  construction  and  bracing  prevent  any 
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fulness  of  construction  are  concerned, 
there  is  not  so  great  a  difference  between 
the  temple  and  the  dwelling  as  may  be 
imagined. 

The  Japanese  home  of  the  better  class 
is  by  no  means  the  flimsy  hut  of  bamboo 
and  paper  it  has  been  so  often  described. 
Open  it  is  indeed  to  all  the  winds  of 
heaven.  Throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  Empire  there  is  no  strug- 
gle with  the  problem  of  ventilation.  Light 
and  airy,  too,  are  many  of  the  features 
of  its  construction,  for  wherever  delicate 
sashwork  can  be  used  to  advantage,  it 
takes  the  place  of  walls  and  fills  the 
openings.  But  of  all  other  parts  of  the 
typical  Japanese  dwelling,  the  character- 
istic is  solidity  rather  than  flimsiness. 
This,  indeed,  the  earth  dragon  compels. 
A  well-built  Japanese  house  is  practically 
earthquake  proof.  The  chief  danger  from 
this  source  in  large  cities  arises  from 
poorly  constructed  houses  being  thrown 
down  and  taking  fire  in  many  localities 

giving  of  the  walls,  while,  on  the  recurrence  of  an  earth- 
quake wave,  the  pendulum  swings  the  centre  of  gravity 
into  place  and  guards  the  whole  structure  from  overthrow. 
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at  once,  so  that  people  are  cut  off  from 
escape  * 

But  so  substantial  are  the  dwellings 
of  the  better  class  that,  though  in  the 
denser  parts  of  the  cities  subject  to  con- 
flagrations, their  term  of  life  is  naturally 
very  short,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing 
elsewhere  in  Japan  to  find  houses  cen- 
turies old  bearing  witness  to  the  solidity 
of  the  materials  employed  and  to  faith- 
fulness in  construction.  From  base  to 
ridge,  indeed,  these  requirements  must 
be  observed  to  meet  the  ever-recurring 
wave  shock,  and  most  ingeniously  have 
the  builders  met  the  conditions  thereby 
imposed. 

Foundation  there  is  none,  it  being  nec- 
essary to  cut  off  as  far  as  may  be  possible 
all  connection  with  the  quivering  earth. 
This  is  accomplished  by  placing  the  build- 
ing on  posts,  which  are  not  set  into  the 
ground,  but  made  to  rest  on  stones,  the 
latter,  if  convex  on  the  upper  surface, 
necessitating  a  corresponding  concavity 

*  In  the  great  earthquake  at  Yedo,  in  1855,  when 
120,000  lives  were  lost,  fires  were  kindled  in  forty-five 
different  localities  in  the  city. 
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on  the  lower  ends  of  the  posts.  The  wave 
may  then  rock  the  house,  but,  unless  of 
unusual  power,  it  cannot  seize  it  with 
sufficiently  strong  grasp  to  accomplish  its 
overthrow.  Opposed  to  the  shock  is  also 
the  solid  frame,  with  its  curious  bracing 
and  dovetailing,  the  result  of  centuries 
of  wrestling  with  the  arch  enemy.  The 
most  extraordinary  feature,  however,  as 
one  seemingly  least  suitable  to  meet  the 
exigency,  is  the  enormously  heavy  tiled 
roof.  When  houses  are  expected  to  rock 
every  week  or  two  like  ships  at  sea,  their 
ballast,  one  would  think,  should  be  kept 
low  in  the  hold,  but  in  Japan  experience 
has  evidently  proved  that  the  roof  is  the 
place  for  ballast,  and  that  it  cannot  be 
loaded  too  much.  Could  the  wave  actu- 
ally seize  the  building,  it  might  give  it 
enough  lurch  and  sway  to  make  the  pon- 
derous roof  an  element  of  danger.  But 
because  connection  with  the  ground  is 
cut  off,  as  just  described,  no  grip  can  be 
taken,  and  every  pound  of  weight  above 
serves  to  steady  the  structure.  The  fun- 
damental principle  of  Japanese  architec- 
ture, as  necessitated  by  seismic  conditions, 
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is  thus  a  striking  illustration  of  the  law 
of  reversal  governing  the  whole  life  of 
this  strange  people.  The  roof  becomes 
the  real  foundation ;  the  anchor  which 
holds  the  craft  is  carefully  kept  away 
from  the  ground,  and  top-heaviness  be- 
comes an  essential  for  safety. 

But  though  of  necessity  thus  heavily 
weighted,  the  Japanese  roof  bears  no 
aspect  of  clumsiness.  The  artistic  in- 
stinct of  the  people  has  found  a  way  to 
overcome  all  such  impression  by  bending 
the  broad  eaves  upward  in  graceful  curves, 
thus  instantly  changing  the  expression 
from  that  of  weight  to  one  of  airy  light- 
ness. The  building,  far  from  suggesting 
that  its  roof  serves  as  an  anchor,  seems 
rather  to  be  endowed  by  it  with  means 
of  flight,  and  no  suspicion  of  undue  heavi- 
ness attaches  to  it. 

The  upward  trend  given  by  the  Jap- 
anese to  his  temple  roofs,  a  peculiarity 
shared  with  him  by  the  Chinese,  when 
placed  in  contrast  with  the  downward 
bend  characterizing,  with  scarcely  an  ex- 
ception, the  roof  lines  of  India,  suggests 
the  curious  and  interesting  query  whether 
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roof  lines  may  not  be  directly  indicative 
of  ethnic  character,  whether  indeed  they 
do  not  closely  follow  even  the  facial  lines 
which  mark  well-defined  mental  differ- 
ences. Grecian  architecture,  for  example, 
with  its  level  lines  and  symmetrical  dis- 
position, bears  a  close  analogy  to  the 
typical  Grecian  countenance,  whose  facial 
lines  indicate  the  poise  and  balance  of 
the  Greek  mind.  The  difference  between 
the  facial  lines  of  the  Greek  and  those 
of  the  Hindoo  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
the  far  Eastern  on  the  other,  is  exactly 
that  to  be  noticed  between  faces  which 
indicate  respectively  minds  in  repose,  ab- 
sorbed in  profound  meditation,  or  prevail- 
ingly light-hearted.  In  the  first  state  the 
facial  lines  are  horizontal,  in  the  second 
they  are  drawn  downward,  in  the  third 
they  slant  upward.  It  might,  therefore, 
be  interesting  to  inquire  whether,  in  this 
regard,  architecture  may  not  be  taken 
as  an  index  of  racial  peculiarities,  and 
whether  the  mental  poise  of  the  Greek, 
the  dreamy  brooding  of  the  Hindoo  on 
the  mystery  of  existence,  and  the  cheerful 
gaiety  of  the  far  Eastern  have  not  given 
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unconscious  witness  of  themselves  in  the 
predominant  expression  of  the  structures 
of  their  respective  lands. 

If  it  be  so,  then  to  seismic  conditions, 
and  the  eminently  practical  as  well  as 
artistic  fashion  in  which  they  have  been 
met,  may  be  added  the  disposition  of  the 
Japanese  mind  itself,  as  one  of  the  in- 
fluences shaping  the  forms  of  the  national 
architecture. 

Another  element  which  has  had  a  con- 
trolling effect  in  imparting,  to  the  Japanese 
home  especially,  a  peculiar  architectural 
charm,  is  the  extraordinary  econo^ny  with 
which  its  artistic  effects  have  been 
achieved.  Enforced  for  centuries  as  this 
virtue  has  been,  not  only  by  stern  neces- 
sity, because  of  the  poverty  of  the  people, 
but  also  by  rigid  sumptuary  laws,  and  by 
the  very  power  of  fashion  itself,  the  prac- 
tice of  economy  having  ever  been  the 
road  to  social,  as  well  as  political  ad- 
vancement, the  result  is  a  dwelling  in 
which  is  shown  perhaps,  more  clearly  than 
is  exhibited  in  any  other  structure  in  the 
world,  what  taste  and  cleverness  can  do 
with  the  most  limited  means.  Possibly, 
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it  is  in  the  interests  of  economy  that  the 
domestic  architecture  of  Japan  has  be- 
come one  of  the  best  known  examples  of 
the  observance  of  the  architectural  law 
that  the  construction  should  itself  be  dec- 
oration. While  on  the  Buddhist  temples, 
indeed,  the  Oriental  instinct  for  lavish 
ornament  is  indulged  to  the  fullest  extent, 
the  homes  of  the  Japanese,  like  the  native 
Shinto  shrines,  are  devoid  of  any  sem- 
blance of  ornament,  save  that  which  their 
constructive  features  themselves  furnish. 
At  the  same  time,  these  latter  are  so  few 
and  so  simple  that  it  would  seem  hopeless 
to  fashion  them  into  any  sort  of  an  effec- 
tive whole.  Yet,  with  nothing  but  a  floor, 
a  few  perfectly  plain  square  posts,  and  a 
simple  low  roof,  with  no  help  from  walls 
and  wall  surfaces,  these  being  practically 
abolished,  there  is  that  in  the  mingled 
simplicity  and  strength  of  the  construction, 
in  the  perfect  feeling  for  proportion,  in  the 
excellence  of  the  workmanship,  and  in 
the  dainty  devices  for  convenience  and 
comfort  here  and  there  seen,  which  invests 
the  Japanese  dwelling  with  its  irresistible 
charm.     It  seems  built,  not  for  vulgar 
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use,  but  solely  to  delight  the  eye.  Though 
perfectly  adapted  to  the  peculiar  wants  of 
the  people,  it  is  its  artistic  quality  which 
first  and  last  impresses  the  beholder. 

Not  the  aspect  of  a  habitation,  but  rather 
that  of  a  summer  pavilion  is  the  impres- 
sion which  it  gives  even  after  long  famili- 
arity with  its  features.  The  most  being 
made  out  of  the  slenderest  of  structural 
resources,  the  typical  Japanese  dwelling 
becomes  thereby,  and  without  extraneous 
aid,  a  thing  of  artistic  beauty.  The  long, 
narrow  verandas  with  the  gleam  of  their 
polished  planks,  the  unbroken  floor  ex- 
panse, filled  every  inch  with  the  soft  and 
closely  fitting  mats,  the  solid  satin-finished 
posts  standing  here  and  there  sturdily 
bearing  their  heavy  burden,  and  contrast- 
ing so  well  with  the  delicate  lattice  and 
paper  screens  which  do  duty  as  walls, 
the  beam  work  with  its  paneled  spaces, 
forming  a  frieze  of  rare  simplicity  and 
beauty,  make  up  a  habitation  in  which  no 
necessity  for  decorative  features  is  felt, 
although  in  the  construction  the  most 
careful  economy  must  manifestly  be  every- 
where observed. 
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Even  when  the  builder's  means  permit, 
and  a  passion  for  ornament  can  be  in- 
dulged, the  spirit  of  restraint  manifested 
shows  how  closely  akin  to  the  Greek  feel- 
ing is  the  artistic  instinct  of  the  Japanese. 
In  one  regard,  indeed,  in  the  genius  of 
concentration  which  the  far  Eastern  has 
developed,  the  Greeks  are  even  surpassed. 
Decoration,  when  it  can  be  afforded, 
must  be  confined  to  a  single  spot,  and 
that  not  upon  the  exterior,  but  in  the  very 
penetralia  of  the  dwelling.  Nor  even 
here  does  it  consist  of  aught  extraneous 
or  of  the  nature  of  veneer.  It  must  still 
inhere  in  the  beauty  or  preciousness  of 
the  constructive  members.  In  the  fash- 
ioning of  the  tokonoma^  or  place  of  honor, 
in  the  principal  room,  are  lavished  the 
fine  and  precious  woods  in  the  delicate 
grain  or  close  texture  or  curious  markings 
and  forms  of  which  the  Japanese  con- 
noiseur  delights.  To  the  selection  of 
these  the  builder  devotes  his  time  and 
thought,  while  upon  their  finish  and  fitting 
the  carpenter  bestows  his  utmost  skill. 
Such  is  the  farthest  extreme  to  which  the 
art  of  Japanese  architectural  decoration  is 
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carried.  There  is  no  attempt  at  carving, 
no  hint  of  design,  no  trace  of  moulding, 
no  division  of  the  column  into  base,  shaft, 
and  capital,  no  pigment  used,  no  tracery 
essayed.  It  is  the  simple  column  and 
beam  left  as  nature  formed  them,  or  else 
squared  and  polished  with  loving  care  and 
patience.  Yet  cases  have  been  known 
where  the  cost  of  this  tiny  corner  of  a 
single  room  has  exceeded  the  value  of  the 
whole  of  the  rest  of  the  dwelling.  Fol- 
lowing the  principle  of  concentration, 
this  corner  becomes  the  sole  show  place 
in  the  entire  house. 

In  this  single  niche  is  hung  the  solitary 
kakemono^  or  scroll  picture  selected  for 
the  time  being  from,  it  may  be,  the  vast 
collection  of  the  owner,  and  underneath  it 
blooms  the  single  flower  or  spray  of  blos- 
soms from  among  those  which  the  season 
affords.  These,  together  with  a  small, 
low  stand  upon  which  is  placed  a  single  * 
curio,  also  chosen  out  of  a  multitude  of 
similar  treasures  carefully  laid  away  in 
the  storehouse,  are  everything  in  the  way 
of  garnishment  to  be  seen  on  entering  a 
Japanese  dwelling. 
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Frequently  changed  as  these  objects 
are,  the  relative  beauty,  rarity,  or  value  of 
a  new  selection  depending  upon  the  honor 
or  esteem  in  which  an  expected  guest  is 
held,  the  result  of  this  system  of  concen- 
trating the  attention  forms  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  distracting  effect  of  the 
innumerable  objects  of  "bigotry  and 
virtue "  offered  to  the  inspection  of  a 
guest  in  one  of  our  Western  homes. 
There  one  sees  so  much  that  he  sees  noth- 
ing and  carries  away  with  him  no  one 
well-defined  impression.  When,  however, 
one  visits  a  Japanese  home,  not  only  is  his 
eye  gladdened  without  being  distracted, 
but  also,  if  he  be  instructed  in  the  ways 
of  Japanese  politeness,  all  sense  of  embar- 
rassment may  be  banished  and  a  charming 
topic  of  conversation  introduced,  it  being 
a  recognized  point  of  etiquette  that  com- 
ments upon  the  picture,  the  flower,  or  the 
curio  displayed  —  comments  sure  to  elicit 
Japanese  enthusiasm — may  be  and  even 
ought  to  be  essayed  by  the  guest.  That 
these  island  people  have  thus  been  clever 
enough  in  their  friendly  greetings  to  sub- 
stitute for  inane  commonplaces  upon  the 
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weather  a  topic  of  essential  interest  would 
be  of  itself  a  sufficing  evidence  of  the 
superiority  of  their  civilization  to  our  own 
in  at  least  one  regard. 

Most  interesting  is  it  also  in  this  con- 
nection to  note  how  completely  in  Japan 
the  spirit  of  restraint  is  substituted  for 
the  love  of  ostentation  prevailing  in  the 
West.  Invited  on  one  occasion  to  inspect 
the  collection  of  Marquis  Tokugawa,  the 
vision  of  a  vast  bewilderment  of  rare 
and  costly  objects  rose  before  my  mind 
as  the  sensation  in  store  for  me ;  for  the 
Tokugawas  are  the  family  which,  for  the 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  the  seclu- 
sion of  the  country,  held  the  shogunate  and 
swayed  the  destinies  of  the  Empire.  And 
therefore  any  adequate  estimate  of  the 
extent  and  value  of  the  collections  of  cu- 
rios and  objects  of  art  inherited  by  them 
is  simply  out  of  the  question.  Such  a 
collection  it  was  to  be  my  rare  privilege 
to  behold.  Ushered  into  the  reception- 
room  of  the  yashiki^  or  mansion  of  the 
Marquis,  no  change  from  that  which 
seems  to  Western  eyes  the  usual  aspect 
of  barrenness  and  emptiness  was  to  be 
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seen,  save  on  one  side  of  the  floor  a  range 
of  ten  low  dais  or  stands,  on  which  were 
placed  as  many  curios.  Here  was  a  won- 
derful piece  of  lacquer,  on  which  months 
or  perhaps  years  of  labor  and  skill  had 
been  lavished.  There  was  a  historic 
sword,  its  sheath  gleaming  with  gold, 
and  its  hilt  covered  with  rare  devices 
in  metal  work.  Next  was  an  exquisite 
bit  of  silverware,  and  then  a  marvellously 
wrought  bronze.  Each  had  its  date  and 
history  carefully  authenticated  and  pre- 
served. Each  had  doubtless  been  selected 
from  the  full  storehouses  of  the  Marquis 
with  the  most  painstaking  judgment  and 
discrimination,  as  typical  of  its  class  or 
kind.  Each  was  described  with  loving  rev- 
erence. And  thus  it  was  that,  instead  of 
the  vision  of  bewilderment  of  which  I 
had  dreamed  and  from  which  could  have 
resulted  no  impression  save  the  vague  re- 
membrance of  lavish  display,  every  one 
of  those  exquisitely  rich  and  dainty  ob- 
jects became  an  imperishable  possession 
of  my  own.  Hospitality  had  reached  its 
acme  of  refinement. 

The  chief  decorative,  if  not  the  chief 
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constructive,  material  used  in  Japanese 
architecture  is  the  bamboo.  Though 
partly  owing  to  the  necessities  enforced 
by  the  long  isolation,  it  was  doubtless 
largely  through  the  genius  for  concentra- 
tion just  now  noted  that  the  use  of  a  single 
material  became  so  universally  adopted 
that  Japan's  civilization  has  often  been 
called  a  bamboo  civilization.  There  are 
other  lands,  it  is  true,  in  which  extensive 
use  has  been  made  of  this  marvellous 
wood,  but  there  are  no  others  in  which 
its  employment  subserves  such  varied  pur- 
poses, or  where  it  is  fashioned  by  a  peo- 
ple's ingenuity  and  taste  into  so  many 
appliances  refined  and  dainty  as  well  as 
useful.  Other  nations  have  had  the  range 
of  the  world  in  gathering  materials  for 
the  construction  and  adornment  of  their 
homes,  but  Japan  lavished  her  inventive 
energies  and  her  artistic  skill  upon  this 
one  product  of  her  own  soil  to  such  effect 
that,  if  we  could  imagine  its  abolition, 
more  than  half  of  the  picturesqueness  and 
charm  of  her  life  would  vanish  with  it. 
Never  surely  was  there  a  material  better 
fitted,  by  its  varied  and  serviceable  qual- 
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ities,  to  fill  the  needs  of  a  secluded  people  so 
far  as  to  give  its  name  to  their  civilization. 

Of  extraordinarily  rapid  growth,  attain- 
ing sometimes  a  height  of  seventy  feet 
in  less  than  two  months,  straight  as  an 
arrow,  combining  well-nigh  the  strength 
and  hardness  of  iron  with  the  lightness 
of  cork,  round,  hollow,  smooth,  of  straight 
and  easy  cleavage,  and  as  elastic  as  it 
is  rigid,  it  is  small  wonder  that  the  prac- 
tical genius  of  the  island  nation  centred 
in  its  development  and  its  application  to 
their  needs.  But  few  realize  the  extent 
to  which  that  development  has  been  car- 
ried. Not  only  have  all  these  qualities 
been  recognized  and  turned  to  account, 
but  also  every  portion  of  the  tree,  from 
its  root  to  the  tip  of  its  every  twig,  has 
been  utilized  by  native  ingenuity,  until 
its  presence  asserts  itself  in  every  fea- 
ture of  the  people's  domestic  economy. 
Though  the  houses  are  not  indeed  built 
of  it,  as  many  erroneously  suppose,  yet 
in  their  adornment  and  furnishings,  and 
in  all  the  appliances  which  belong  to 
home  life,  the  bamboo  everywhere  asserts 
its  usefulness  and  its  dainty  charm. 
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At  the  Festival  of  the  New  Year,  the 
common  birthday  of  every  subject  of  the 
Mikado's  realm,  there  is  placed  before 
every  gate  or  doorway  in  the  Empire 
a  kadomatsu^  or  gate  pine-tree.  It  is  a 
young  pine,  to  which  are  fastened  plum 
branches  and  the  graceful  foliage  of  the 
bamboo.  The  plum  in  Japanese  symbol- 
ism typifies  sweetness  of  heart,  and  the 
pine  the  strength  of  vigorous  old  age. 
It  is  in  loving  recognition  of  the  depend- 
ence of  these  upon  the  virtue,  the  fidelity, 
and  the  constancy  of  which  the  bamboo 
is  the  type  that  the  people  on  their  com- 
mon natal-day  bind  together  the  three  to 
guard  from  harm  their  dwellings.  That, 
in  those  dwellings,  whatever  may  be  the 
faults  of  the  Japanese,  there  is  sweetness 
of  disposition  and  loving  reverence  for 
age,  none  who  have  been  privileged  to 
enter  there  can  deny.  That  there  is  also 
conjoined  with  these  a  higher  degree  of 
virtue,  fidelity,  and  constancy  than  the 
Western  world  has  yet  been  willing  to 
credit  to  the  Oriental  will  sooner  or  later 
be  recognized.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
qualities  typified  by  the  tree,  which  is 
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of  iron  hardness  as  well  as  of  graceful 
beauty,  which  lacks  not  strength  because 
of  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  which  is 
inflexible  as  steel,  though  it  may  sway 
idly  in  the  wind,  are  the  qualities  which 
are  prized  by  the  true  heart  of  Japan, 
and  are  becoming  to-day,  if  they  have 
not  always  been,  the  nation's  ideals. 

The  suggestion  of  the  advantages  which 
might  accrue  to  us  from  the  cultivation 
in  our  Southern  States  of  the  material 
entering  so  largely  into  the  economy  of 
the  Japanese  household,  a  suggestion  so 
obvious  and  so  practical  that  it  is  a  mar- 
vel that  Americans  have  not  already  acted 
upon  it,  leads  to  the  larger  question  of 
the  possible  adaptation  to  Western  uses 
of  Japanese  domestic  architecture  itself. 

Were  one  to  judge  from  the  essays  in 
this  direction  already  made  by  the  natives, 
in  their  eagerness  to  adopt  the  features 
of  Western  civilization  and  to  transform 
their  dwellings  into  some  semblance  of 
European  styles,  such  adaptation  would 
seem  out  of  the  question.  For  what  is  at 
present  called  the  foreign  style  of  house 
in  Japan  is  so  termed,  as  an  old  resident 
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has  observed,  because  foreign  to  all  known 
styles  of  architecture.  Certainly  nothing 
more  dismal  in  the  way  of  architectural 
failure  cran  anywhere  be  found  than  the 
results  of  the  attempt  to  graft  Western 
features  upon  Japanese  dwellings.  If,  to 
Western  eyes,  the  Japanese  room  is  bare 
and  comfortless,  to  the  same  eyes  a  far 
more  desolate  forlornity  is  presented  in 
the  aspect  of  the  "  European  room  "  in  a 
Japanese  house.  Just  as  in  the  rolling 
stock  of  their  railroads,  the  islanders  have 
managed  to  combine  all  the  inconveniences 
and  discomforts  of  both  the  English  and 
the  American  systems,  with  scarce  a  hint 
of  the  representative  advantages  of  either, 
so  in  their  combination  architecture  they 
have  succeeded  in  incorporating  every 
crude,  cheerless,  and  inartistic  feature 
characteristic  of  Western  domestic  fash- 
ions to  the  exclusion  of  any  evidence  of 
such  real  civilization  as  the  Occidental 
has  yet  attained.  There  is  scarcely  any- 
thing in  the  Empire  more  pathetic  than 
the  outcome  of  these  attempts  on  the  part 
of  the  hospitable  islanders  to  make  us  feel 
at  home. 
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Aside  from  this  complete  failure  on  the 
part  of  a  most  ingenious  people  to  incor- 
porate Western  features  in  their  dwellings, 
there  are  other  reasons  for  doubt  whether 
it  is  possible  or  desirable  for  them  to 
make  any  essential  change  in  the  fashion 
of  their  homes.  Admirably  fitted  as  they 
are  to  their  needs,  and  to  the  unique  civi- 
lization of  which  they  are  perhaps  the 
most  complete  outward  expression,  there 
is  no  valid  reason  why  the  land  should  be 
deprived  of  their  picturesque  beauty,  or 
the  people  of  the  genuine  comforts  which 
they  so  well  supply. 

In  only  two  regards,  to  wit,  the  lack  of 
privacy  involved  in  their  construction  and 
their  perviousness  to  cold,  can  much  fault 
be  found  with  them  from  the  far  Oriental 
standpoint  of  comfort.  The  first  diffi- 
culty, if  it  seems  to  be  necessary,  in  view 
of  the  rapidly  changing  conditions,  to 
meet  it,  might  be  obviated  in  the  homes 
of  the  well-to-do,  at  least,  by  the  substitu- 
tion, in  the  case  of  some  rooms,  of  more 
solid  walls  for  the  sliding  screens.  And 
as  to  the  non-adaptability  of  the  house  to 
wintry  conditions,  it  is  to  be  noted  that, 
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inured  as  they  are  to  cold  by  centuries  of 
exposure,  little  complaint  on  this  score  is 
heard  from  the  Japanese  themselves.  It 
would  hardly  be  wise  to  change  their 
amply  ventilated  quarters  for  the  close 
and  stifling  rooms  in  which  alone  the 
Occidental  finds  what  he  calls  comfort. 
And  where  a  modification  of  the  all- 
out -door  life  which  a  Japanese  leads 
becomes  necessary,  it  is  easily  possible, 
by  a  few  simple  contrivances,  to  trans- 
form a  well-built  Japanese  summer  pa- 
vilion into  a  sufficiently  cold-defying  winter 
residence,  to  make  it  at  all  seasons  thor- 
oughly habitable,  and,  even  in  the  West- 
ern sense  of  the  word,  comfortable.  I 
have,  myself,  in  one  of  the  most  exposed 
situations  in  New  England,  added  to  my 
house  a  fac-simile  of  such  a  pavilion,  in 
which  every  feature  of  Japanese  construc- 
tion is  preserved.  In  summer,  it  is  open 
underneath,  as  well  as  around,  to  all  the 
winds  of  heaven.  It  is  practically  naught 
but  roof  and  floor.  In  the  autumn,  a  half 
day's  labor  suffices  to  transform  it  for 
winter's  use  into  the  most  easily  warmed 
room  in  the   house,  it  being  not  only 
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protected  from  the  searching  winds,  but 
also  flooded  with  sunshine  through  the 
glazed  walls.  No  great  necessity  would 
therefore  seem  to  exist  for  the  importa- 
tion into  Japan  of  aught  except  a  few 
Western  ideas  of  comfort  and  the  adap- 
tation of  the  native  homes  to  its  de- 
mands. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Japanese  have 
so  much  to  teach  us  in  the  way  of  sim- 
plicity of  construction,  economy  of  mate- 
rial, and  the  principles  of  ornament,  that 
in  a  land  where  the  "  Queen  Anne  "  and 
"  Colonial "  fevers  have  had  their  day  in 
domestic  architecture,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  motives  from  this  far  Oriental  style 
may  next  claim  the  attention  of  our  archi- 
tects. In  fact,  for  our  seashore  summer 
homes,  the  Japanese  house  in  its  entirety, 
with  the  exception  of  its  peculiarly  matted 
floors,  would  be  well-nigh  ideal,  because 
of  its  simplicity  and  ease  of  construction, 
not  to  mention  its  cheapness,  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  could  be  built. 
For  more  substantial  structures,  a  com- 
bination of  the  Japanese  dwelling  and 
temple,  using  the  beam  and  plaster  walls 
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of  the  latter,  is  wholly  practicable  for 
winter  use,  while  the  introduction  of  the 
graceful  upward  curving  roof  would  afford 
a  pleasing  relief  to  the  angularities  with 
which  we  so  pertinaciously  insist  upon 
crowning  our  dwellings. 

For  interiors,  there  is  literally  no  end  to 
the  useful  hints  one  might  gather  from 
the  results  of  far  Eastern  ingenuity.  The 
principle  of  sliding  walls  could,  indeed, 
only  sparingly  be  used  to  advantage,  al- 
though in  many  cases  they  might  well  be 
substituted  for  our  clumsy  folding-door 
arrangements;  but  it  is  a  marvel  that  the 
beautiful  wooden  ceilings,  so  ingeniously 
laid  that  the  boards  or  panels  may  shrink 
or  swell  without  showing  the  slightest 
sign  of  so  doing,  have  not  already  come 
into  common  use  among  us.  When  we 
add  to  these  wholly  practical  features  the 
Japanese  motives  for  interior  decoration, 
enabling  the  architect  to  produce  rooms 
which  even  without  a  particle  of  furniture 
in  them  will  satisfy  the  eye  by  their 
simple  beauty,  and,  above  all,  when  we 
have  learned  the  Japanese  principle  of 
concentration  in  adornment,  and  substitute 
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it  for  the  "  domination  of  things "  under 
which  we  now  groan,  we  may  begin  to 
acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  the  re- 
fined civilization  of  the  far  East. 


CHAPTER  V. 

INVERSIONS  AND  CONTRADICTIONS. 

pROFESSOR  CHAMBERLAIN  in 
his  '^Things  Japanese,"  after  com- 
menting upon  the  hopelessness  of  the 
attempts  of  foreigners  to  estimate  and 
describe  the  characteristics  of  the  Jap- 
anese people,  gives  up  the  task  himself, 
although  no  one  is  more  competent  for  it, 
and  is  content  with  simply  quoting  the 
extraordinarily  variant  opinions  of  those 
who  have  essayed  it.  Beginning  with  the 
testimony  of  Saint  Francis  Xavier,  "  This 
nation  is  the  delight  of  my  soul,"  the  list 
ends  with  that  of  a  modern  religious  propa- 
gandist, who  avers  it  to  be  "  the  universal 
experience  of  those  who  remain  long 
enough  in  this  country  to  see  beneath  the 
surface,  that  first  impressions  are  very  de- 
ceitful." Between  the  enthusiastic  praise 
of  the  earliest  and  most  successful  mis- 
sionary, and  the  disparaging  tone  of  com- 
ment which  later  teachers  of  foreign  creeds 
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almost  universally  adopt  toward  a  people 
proving  to  be  unexpectedly  intractable  to 
their  religious  influences,  there  is  the 
widest  possible  range  of  opinion  as  to 
the  real  qualities  of  the  Japanese  nature. 
Will  Adams,  the  sailor  shipwrecked  on 
their  shores  just  as  they  were  closing  their 
gates  to  the  world,  living  among  them  for 
twenty  years,  and  becoming  one  of  them, 
seems  to  have  held  no  disparaging  views, 
either  of  human  nature  or  of  heathen 
nature,  and  his  quaint  comments  in  still 
quainter  English  embody  opinions  which 
have  stood  the  test  of  time.  "  The  people 
of  this  Hand  of  lapon  are  good  of  nature, 
curteous  aboue  measure,  and  valiant  in 
warre  ;  their  iustice  is  seuerely  excecuted 
without  any  partialitie  upon  transgressors 
of  the  law.  They  are  gouerned  in  great 
ciuilitie,  I  meane,  not  a  land  better  gou- 
erned in  the  world  by  ciuill  policie.  The 
people  be  verie  superstitious  in  their  re- 
ligion and  are  of  diures  opinions."  Kamp- 
fer,  also  privileged  to  study  the  people  in 
their  seclusion,  a  century  later  bears  wit- 
ness to  the  result  of  what  Adams  calls 
their  superstitions  by  affirming  "that  in 
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the  practice  of  virtue,  in  purity  of  life,  and 
in  outward  devotion,  they  far  outdo  the 
Christians."  To-day,  however,  whatever 
virtues  they  possess  not  only  cannot  be 
attributed  to  such  a  source,  since  no  one, 
as  Professor  Chamberlain  says,  now  ac- 
cuses the  Japanese  of  superstitious  relig- 
ionism, but  there  is  the  utmost  variety  of 
opinion  as  to  what  the  virtues  are,  and 
even,  in  some  quarters,  a  doubt  as  to  the 
existence  of  any  at  all.  While  every  one 
acknowledges  the  irresistible  charm  of  the 
land  and  of  the  people,  the  few  who  have 
attempted  to  analyze  that  charm,  by 
means  of  the  study  of  the  Japanese  char- 
acter, have,  sooner  or  later,  found  them- 
selves confronting  an  insoluble  enigma,  or 
involved  in  hopeless  contradictions  and 
paradoxes.  Those  best  versed  in  the  fas- 
cinating study  generally  reach  the  final 
conclusion  that  here  is  a  people  about 
whom  anything  could  be  said,  and  every- 
thing would  be  true,  that  no  adjective, 
whether  of  praise  or  of  blame,  would  be 
wholly  out  of  place  in  a  description  of 
their  mental  and  moral  characteristics. 
Of  course,  the  same  thing  may  be  said 
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in  a  degree  of  any  nation,  and  the  same 
difficulty  is  encountered  in  any  endeavor 
to  make  an  estimate  of  any  versatile 
people  or  complex  civilization.  As  Mr. 
Dening  has  so  well  pointed  out,  there  is 
hardly  any  living  person  concerning  some 
essential  part  of  whose  character  entire 
agreement  exists  even  among  his  intimate 
acquaintances.  And  when  from  the  study 
of  the  character  of  individuals  we  pass  to 
that  of  nations,  the  difficulty  is  immeasur- 
ably enhanced.  In  the  case  of  Japan  it 
becomes,  from  special  causes,  insurmount- 
able. 

One  of  these  causes  is  to  be  found  in 
the  almost  utter  incompetency  of  all  Occi- 
dental observers  of  Oriental  character. 
The  one  essential  for  fairness  in  making 
such  estimates  as  we  would  essay  is  the 
firm  resolution  to  make  them  from  the 
Oriental  point  of  view,  and  that  point  of 
view  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  attain  unless 
we  can  succeed  in  psychologically  standing 
on  our  heads.  Inversion  is  the  confirmed 
and  ineradicable  habit  of  the  far  Oriental. 
It  characterizes,  not  only  the  general  mode 
as  well  as  every  detail  of  his  outward  life, 
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but  also  his  intellectual  and  moral  being. 
It  is  not  simply  that  his  ways  and  thoughts 
differ  from  ours.  They  are  the  total  re- 
versal of  ours.  In  our  childhood  we  were 
accustomed  to  picture  the  inhabitants  of 
the  antipodes  as  standing  upon  their  heads. 
We  were  so  far  right  in  our  imaginings 
that  that  is  really  the  only  thing  the  far 
Oriental  does  not  do  in  inversion  of  our 
ways.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  much  regret 
to  me  that,  during  my  residence  in  Japan, 
I  did  not  keep  a  memorandum  of  the 
numberless  and  minute  details  of  art,  and 
thought,  and  life  there,  in  which  this  prin- 
ciple of  inversion  is  exemplified.  There 
are,  however,  enough  held  in  memory 
amply  to  illustrate  something  more  than 
a  mere  bent  of  the  Japanese  mind ;  that 
bent  is  carried  so  far  as  to  become  a 
somersault. 

Taking  a  walk  the  morning  after  arrival 
in  the  country,  one  of  the  first  things  to 
meet  my  eye  was  a  house  in  process  of 
construction.  All  that  was  visible  as  yet 
was  the  roof,  fully  completed  before  the 
substructure  was  begun.  The  tools  used 
by  the  carpenters  were,  in  their  action,  re- 
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versed.  The  planes  were  drawn  toward 
instead  of  being  pushed  from  the  body; 
the  saws  cut  on  the  up-stroke  instead  of 
the  down ;  the  gimlets  were  threaded  the 
opposite  way  from  ours,  as  were  also  the 
screws;  drawing  knives  were  pushed  in- 
stead of  pulled,  and  keyholes  made  upside 
down,  the  keys  turning  backward.  When 
built,  the  best  rooms  of  the  house  are 
located  at  the  rear.  A  Japanese  entering 
it  takes  off  his  shoes  instead  of  his  hat ;  if 
he  takes  up  a  book  to  read,  he  opens  it  at 
the  back;  he  reads  from  right  to  left, 
instead  of  from  left  to  right;  the  letters 
are  ranged  vertically  instead  of  horizon- 
tally ;  the  larger  margin  of  the  page  is  at 
the  top  instead  of  at  the  bottom,  and  the 
foot-notes  are  at  the  top.  If  he  has  an 
old  Japanese  clock  to  consult,  he  will  see 
the  hand  stationary  and  the  face  revolving 
backward,  while  the  hours  will  be  marked 
9,  8,  7,  6,  5,  4,  reckoning  onward  from 
noon.  If  he  writes  a  letter,  he  will  take 
a  roll  instead  of  a  sheet,  write  along  the 
curve  of  the  roll  a  missive  which  begins 
exactly  as  one  of  ours  would  end,  and  vice 
versa^  and  then  putting  it  into  an  envelope 
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opening  at  the  end,  after  addressing  it  to 
United  States,  Ohio,  Cincinnati,  Smith, 
John,  Mr.,  he  will  seal  it,  turn  it  over,  and 
put  his  postage  stamp  on  the  back.  If  he 
is  making  up  accounts  he  puts  down  the 
figures  first  and  the  items  afterward.  If 
you  are  teaching  him  to  write  the  Roman 
alphabet,  he  will  invariably  begin  making 
each  letter  at  the  point  opposite  where 
you  began  it.  If  he  mounts  a  horse  it 
is  on  the  right  side,  where  all  the  fasten- 
ings of  the  harness  are  also.  The  mane 
is  brushed  on  the  left  side,  and  when  he 
puts  his  horse  in  the  stall  he  backs  him  in 
tail  foremost. 

After-dinner  speeches  are  made  before 
dinner,  thus  insuring  brevity,  and  furnish- 
ing the  topic  for  conversation.  Women 
take  pride  in  indicating,  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble, their  exact  age  by  the  details  of  their 
costume,  and  it  is  the  absorbing  desire  of 
the  young  ladies  to  grow  old  that  they 
may  share  the  reverence  given  to  age. 
Should  you  meet  in  the  street  what  seems 
a  specially  festive  procession,  you  know 
that  a  funeral  is  in  progress.  White  is  the 
indication  of  mourning.    The  coffin,  in- 
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stead  of  being  laid  horizontally  on  the 
bier,  is  placed  upright,  and  in  that  position 
it  is  buried. 

Thus,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
life,  in  all  its  detail  and  experience,  a  prin- 
ciple of  inversion  holds  good,  which,  apart 
from  its  bearing  upon  the  difficulty  beset- 
ting us  in  our  attempts  to  estimate  Jap- 
anese characteristics,  suggests  many  an 
interesting  query.  Of  course,  our  first 
conclusion  is  that  theirs  is  the  wrong  way, 
because  it  is  the  opposite  of  that  which  we 
have  been  taught  is  the  only  right  way. 
But  an  analysis  of  almost  any  one  of  their 
methods,  with  a  search  for  the  practical 
reasons  therefor,  will  show  that  it  possesses 
manifest  advantage  over  ours.  Besides 
the  rationale  suggested  in  one  or  two  of 
the  cases  given  above,  many  another 
might  be  adduced.  For  example,  by  care- 
ful experimenting  with  the  use  of  the  Jap- 
anese saw  in  comparison  with  the  workings 
of  our  own,  I  am  convinced  that  the  former 
has  superior  merit  in  the  ease  and  firmness 
with  which  it  can  be  guided  by  the  hand 
of  the  workman.  So,  too,  when  the  Jap- 
anese began  their  year  in  the  spring,  in- 
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stead  of  at  midwinter,  we  should  give  them 
all  due  credit  for  a  sense  of  the  fitness  of 
things.  In  some  things,  of  course,  they 
blunder,  being  human.  But,  in  others, 
however  much  they  may  differ  from  our 
own,  the  islanders  should  be  given  some 
credit  for  knowing  what  they  are  about. 
Furthermore,  if  we  are  inclined  to  arrogate 
for  our  methods  the  advantage  of  long 
experience  in  their  use,  or  the  sanction  of 
conservatism,  our  contention  must  needs 
be  abandoned  at  once,  for  theirs  are  by 
far  the  older  ways.  It  is  we  who  are  the 
innovators. 

It  is,  however,  as  said  above,  with  re- 
gard to  the  bearings  of  this  inverted  way 
of  doing  things  Japanese  upon  the  fair 
way  of  our  looking  at  things  Japanese,  that 
the  matter  becomes  of  interest  and  impor- 
tance. No  principle  of  so  universal  a 
scope  and  of  so  far-reaching  an  influence 
as  to  enter  into  all  the  details  of  personal, 
domestic,  and  industrial  life,  can  be  with- 
out effect  also  upon  the  moral  and  mental 
being  of  the  far  Oriental.  The  question 
of  the  moral  standard  of  which  he  makes 
use,  and  of  the  probability  of  that  being 
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inverted  also,  it  remaining  at  the  same 
time  good,  wise,  and  useful,  is  suggested 
at  least  to  the  Occidental  observer,  and, 
if  nothing  else,  is  a  question  of  curious  if 
not  of  vital  interest.  At  all  events,  it 
must  needs  impress  him  with  a  sense  of 
the  well-nigh  insurmountable  initial  diffi- 
culty before  him  in  estimating  the  moral 
characteristics  of  the  Japanese  people,  and 
give  him  caution. 

In  the  case  of  this  unique  people,  also, 
there  is  to  be  taken  into  account,  not 
only  the  principle  of  inversion,  but,  like- 
wise, the  presence  of  extraordinary  contra- 
dictions, which  must  needs  be  traced  to 
their  sources  before  any  fair  or  even  intel- 
ligent judgment  can  be  rendered.  Of 
course,  the  same  is  true  in  a  degree  of  any 
nation  or  of  any  complex  civilization.  The 
study  of  the  whole  of  its  ethnic,  political, 
and  social  history  is  the  essential  prior 
condition  for  assuring  anything  like  justice 
in  an  estimate  of  its  character.  It  is,  how- 
ever, true  of  Japan  in  such  an  eminent 
degree  that  there  is  scarcely  any  other 
regard  in  which  her  uniqueness  is  more 
manifest.    In  fact,  it  would  be  strange 
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indeed  if  a  people  of  such  an  extraordi- 
nary ethnic  origin,  and  a  nation  which 
had  passed  through  so  abnormal  an  expe- 
rience, did  not  exhibit  what  seem  to  us  well- 
nigh  impossible  incongruities  of  character 
and  disposition.  It  is  no  matter  of  sur- 
prise that  Pierre  Loti,  in  his  attempts  to 
portray  these,  exhausts  his  own  peculiarly 
rich  vocabulary,  and  in  a  breath,  as  it 
were,  speaks  of  the  Japanese  as  petit ^ 
bizarre^  disparate^  heterogene^  invraisem- 
blable^  mignon^  bartole\  extravagant^  un- 
imaginable^ frele^  monstrueux,  grotesque, 
mievre,  exotique,  lilliputien,  miniscule^ 
maniere,  and  so  on.  We  may  marvel, 
indeed,  at  the  range  of  the  qualities  upon 
which  writers  on  Japan  have  insisted  as 
characteristic.  Every  one  of  such  writers, 
save  those  who  under  the  influence  of  the 
fascinations  of  the  land  have  lost  all  power 
of  discrimination,  can  be  readily  convicted 
of  the  most  glaring  inconsistencies.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  comparatively  easy 
to  see  why  there  should  be  such  a  range 
and  why  incongruities  and  contradictory 
traits  should  enter  into  the  make-up  of  the 
national  character. 
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Take,  for  instance,  the  virtue  with 
which  the  name  of  Japan  is  more  often 
associated  than  with  any  other,  the  virtue 
of  hospitality.  That  virtue,  if  no  other, 
is  manifestly  in  the  blood.  Ethnically 
the  Japanese  must  have  descended  from 
a  combination  of  races  uniting  and  in- 
tensifying in  one  people  all  those  kindly 
feelings  toward  the  stranger  for  which 
Orientals  have  always  been  famed.  To 
strengthen  this  disposition  there  was  added 
in  their  case  the  influence  of  physical  iso- 
lation, than  which  no  more  powerful  stim- 
ulus to  the  spirit  of  hospitality  is  known  to 
exist.  And  yet,  only  forty  years  ago,  a 
powerful  fleet  was  sent  to  these  islands  for 
the  ostensible  purpose,  —  a  purpose,  how- 
ever, fully  justified  by  the  facts  —  of  de- 
manding humane  treatment  of  shipwrecked 
sailors,  who  chanced  to  be  cast  upon  their 
shores.  To  the  modern  traveller,  also, 
there  is  no  more  perplexing  feature  of  the 
Japanese  disposition  toward  the  foreigner 
than  the  absorbing  desire  of  the  native  to 
stand  well  in  the  eyes  of  the  Western 
world;  while  all  the  time  and  among  all 
classes  there  is  an  ill-concealed  contempt 
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for  foreign  opinion,  such  contempt  just  at 
the  present  juncture  amounting  to  a  strong 
and  distinct  anti-foreign  spirit,  negativing 
in  many  cases,  and  bidding  fair  to  destroy 
the  reputation  of  the  islanders  in  the  mat- 
ter of  their  leading  and  distinctive  virtue. 
But  however  greatly  the  seeming  dimi- 
nution or  temporary  obliteration  of  such 
a  virtue  is  to  be  deplored,  the  incongruity 
noted  may  be  readily  explained  if  not  en- 
tirely justified.  The  impulse  to  hospitality 
on  the  part  of  the  Japanese  is  racial  and 
in  the  blood.  The  contempt  for  foreigners 
is  the  outcome  of  an  abnormal  political 
experience  continued  through  three  long 
centuries,  during  which  generation  after 
generation  was  assiduously  educated  in 
such  contempt  and  taught  that  the  very 
existence  of  their  beloved  land  was  de- 
pendent upon  keeping  the  rest  of  the  world 
at  a  distance.  That  out  of  these  centuries 
of  stern  repression  the  Japanese  emerged 
with  the  pulses  of  human  and  kindly  feel- 
ing still  so  strongly  beating  as  to  win 
praise  for  their  hospitality  from  the  very 
sailors  who  had  come  to  complain  of  their 
cruelty,  is  an  assurance  that  the  virtue  so 
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long  associated  with  their  name  is  in  no 
danger  of  permanent  obliteration.  It  has 
survived  centuries  of  inculcated  hatred, 
and  since  the  country  was  opened  it  has 
remained  largely  proof  against  actual  ex- 
perience of  the  rapacity  and  tyranny  of 
the  Western  world  for  the  last  forty  years, 
rapacity  and  tyranny  amply  justifying  the 
fears  instilled  during  the  period  of  seclu- 
sion. Many  a  land  might  submit  to  the 
dictation  of  an  alliance  of  all  the  rest  of 
the  world.  But  when  such  an  alliance 
goes  so  far  as  to  dictate  to  a  nation 
through  forty  years  of  long-suffering  just 
what  method  it  may  employ  to  raise  reve- 
nues for  the  support  of  its  own  govern- 
ment, it  is  scarcely  fair  to  ask  that  nation 
to  keep  forever  a  smiling  face,  or  to  wel- 
come its  oppressors  every  day  in  the  year 
with  effusive  hospitalities.*    Yet  this  is 

*  On  the  emergence  of  Japan  from  seclusion,  the 
Western  Powers,  taking  advantage  of  her  ignorance  and 
helplessness,  obtained  her  assent  to  a  provision  by  which 
she  was  restricted  to  a  tariff  of  nominally  five  but  practi- 
cally only  three  per  cent,  on  all  imports.  It  was  the  ex- 
pressed intent  of  Minister  Harris,  who  framed  the  treaty 
upon  which  those  with  the  other  Powers  were  based, 
that  revision  within  a  few  years  should  be  provided  for, 
but  the  Powers, taking  advantage  of  an  ambiguity  in  the 
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what  Japan  has  done.  It  would  be  inter- 
esting to  know  what  she  has  been  thinking 
of  us  all  the  time. 

During  the  recent  war  with  China  the 
Western  world,  which  had  learned  with 
undisguised  astonishment  not  only  of  the 
uniform  successes  of  the  Japanese  army, 
but  also  of  the  extraordinary  spirit  of 
discipline,  obedience,  and  humanity  char- 
acterizing every  man  in  that  army,  was 
immeasurably  shocked  to  hear  of  the  sud- 
den outburst  of  barbarity  now  known  to 
history  as  the  Port  Arthur  massacre. 
Though  greatly  exaggerated  by  a  sensa- 
tional correspondent,  who  achieved  a 
world-wide  reputation  for  seldom  being 
within  a  hundred  miles  of  any  of  the 
scenes  he  described,  there  undoubtedly 
was,  under  perhaps  the  most  tremendous 
provocation  which  can  stir  the  human  soul 
to  wrath,  an  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  all 
bearing  the  semblance  of  the  Chinese 

revision  clause,  have  continued  to  this  day  to  dictate  to 
Japan  on  this  vital  point  in  the  management  of  her  own 
finances.  By  the  new  treaties,  to  take  effect  in  1899,  a 
greater  latitude  is  graciously  conceded,  but  only  after 
another  period  of  years  will  Japan  gain  complete  au- 
tonomy. 
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fiends  who  had  tortured,  dismembered, 
and  thrown  in  the  path  of  the  approach- 
ing army  the  bodies  of  their  comrades. 
Although  exaggerated,  although  palliated 
by  the  provocation,  and  although  paral- 
leled by  many  a  like  slaughter  in  the 
annals  of  even  late  modern  warfare,  called 
civilized  because  participated  in  by  West- 
ern armies,  it  was,  nevertheless,  a  distinct 
shock  to  the  sensibilities,  and  a  grievous 
disappointment  to  the  heart  of  the  West- 
ern world,  to  learn  of  the  sudden  lapse  of 
the  Japanese  army  into  barbarism.  That 
it  was  but  a  momentary  lapse  the  whole 
earlier  and  later  record  of  the  campaign 
clearly  proves.  Now  the  real  marvel  of 
it  all  is  that  the  lapse  was  only  momen- 
tary, that  it  did  not  recur  again  and  again 
during  the  struggle.  For  the  tendency 
toward  it  is  a  distinct  characteristic  of  the 
Japanese  nature,  and  is  the  outcome  of 
the  peculiar  elements  and  experiences 
which  have  gone  into  the  making  of  the 
nation's  life. 

During  my  residence  in  the  country  I 
chanced  to  witness  two  theatrical  perform- 
ances which,  taken  together,  were  striking 
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proofs  of  the  inheritance  by  the  Japanese 
of  a  duplex  soul.  They  were  two  differ- 
ent dramatizations  of  the  story  of  the 
Forty-seven  Ronins.  In  the  one  there 
was  the  nearest  possible  rendering  of  the 
Greek  feeling  that  nothing  repulsive  or 
calculated  to  shock  refined  sensibilities 
should  find  direct  expression.  In  the 
hara-kiri  scene,  the  victim,  with  stately 
dignity,  retired  to  the  room  appointed  for 
the  purpose.  There  were  a  few  moments 
of  expressive  silence,  and  then  a  white 
plum  blossom  fell  from  a  tree  overhang- 
ing the  door,  to  tell  that  all  was  over. 
There  was  probably  no  one  in  the  audi- 
ence who  did  not  recognize  the  impres- 
sive suggestiveness  of  the  scene;  no  one 
who  was  not  deeply  moved  by  it.  It  fully 
accorded  with  the  sensitive  and  gentle 
nature  of  a  people  who  ever  shrink  from 
even  the  mention  of  grief  and  death. 

The  other  representation  of  the  same 
story  was,  without  exception,  the  most  grue- 
some spectacle  of  blood  and  slaughter 
which  it  is  possible  to  conceive  as  being 
enacted  on  the  stage.  Every  detail  of 
the  method  of  self-immolation  was  repre- 
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sented  with  revolting  realism.  The  act- 
ors almost  literally  waded  in  gore.  And 
yet  here  again  the  audience,  in  no  way 
different  from  the  other  in  class  or  char- 
acter, though  far  more  noisy  in  its  demon- 
strativeness,  was  just  as  deeply  moved,  and 
was  even  wrought  up  to  a  pitch  of  pas- 
sionate excitement  in  its  approval  of  the 
scene. 

In  the  veins  of  the  race  there  is  not 
only  blood,  but  a  taste  for  blood,  inherited 
from  their  far-away  ancestry,  and  intensi- 
fied by  centuries  of  fiercest  conflict.  Not 
all  the  native  gentleness  of  the  people, 
nor  the  refining  influences  of  their  art, 
nor  the  softening  tendencies  of  their  long 
experience  of  isolation  and  peace,  nor  the 
mild  teachings  of  their  Buddhist  sages, 
though  they  have  done  much  to  conceal, 
can  ever  eradicate  the  inherent  fierceness 
of  the  Japanese  nature.  There  will  in- 
evitably be  times  when  the  ethnic  ele- 
ments of  their  moral  being  will  assert 
themselves  and  win  momentary  victories 
over  the  whole  outcome  of  the  people's 
careful  training  in  the  gentler  virtues.  By 
reason  of  that  training  the  Japanese  will 
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always  be  gentle ;  but  also  by  reason,  per- 
haps, of  the  Malay  blood  in  his  veins,  he 
can  be  as  cruel  as  the  grave.  He  is  to- 
day full  of  mercy  and  tenderness,  but 
none  can  be  more  revengeful.  He  is  to 
all  outward  seeming  the  most  pliant  and 
yielding  of  men,  but  when  aggressiveness 
is  needed  or  demanded  by  aught  he  loves, 
there  is  no  lack  of  its  spirit.  In  the 
moral  character  of  the  nation,  there  is 
not  simply  a  variety  of  qualities  such  as 
mark  human  nature  generally,  but,  owing 
to  its  peculiar  origin  and  history,  and 
especially  to  its  long  hermit  life,  which 
has  differentiated  it  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  there  are  in  the  disposition  and 
tendencies  of  the  Japanese,  two  distinct 
and  practically  contradictory  sets  of  qual- 
ities ;  the  one  set  being  mainly  ethnic  in 
origin,  and  the  other  the  result  of  ex- 
ternal influences  at  various  times  brought 
to  bear  upon  a  people  afterward  left  to 
themselves  for  centuries  to  work  out  their 
own  problems  of  assimilation.  Ethnically 
it  is  easy  to  account  for  the  latent  cruelty 
in  their  disposition  which  has  at  times 
turned  their  land  into  a  slaughter-field. 
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for  the  fearful  extremes  to  which  their 
spirit  of  revenge  will  carry  them  in  the 
perpetration  of  the  most  hideous  of  crimes, 
and  for  the  fierce  aggressiveness  they 
show  in  forwarding  their  boundless  ambi- 
tions. But  into  the  land,  welcomed  with 
genuine  hospitality,  came  the  Confucian 
learning  to  lead  the  minds  of  the  people 
away  from  scenes  of  slaughter  to  the 
teachings  of  order,  industry,  and  good 
government  as  the  means  to  exalt  the 
nation.  Into  it  also  came,  with  a  like  wel- 
come, the  lessons  of  the  life  of 'Asia's  best 
religious  guide,  teaching  the  gospel  of 
gentleness  and  peace.  In  the  long  isola- 
tion which  followed,  somehow  these  op- 
posing influences  never  became  merged, 
and  so  fashioning  a  merely  neutral  or 
colorless  race,  but  in  the  striking  individ- 
uality of  the  nation,  as  it  at  present  ex- 
ists, the  contradictory  elements  seem  to 
remain  each  in  full  force,  giving  to  the 
Japanese,  in  a  more  marked  degree,  per- 
haps, than  has  been  the  case  in  any 
other  land,  the  distinction  of  possessing 
a  genuinely  double  nature ;  of  having  a 
capacity  or  showing,  as  occasion  may  re- 
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quire,  either  of  two  sets  of  opposing  qual- 
ities with  all  the  intensity  which  natively 
belongs  to  it,  as  if  it  had  neVer  been 
brought  under  the  influence  of  the  other. 

Of  the  possible  results  of  this  extraor- 
dinarily unassimilated  combination  of  op- 
posing tendencies,  it  is  likely  that  we  may 
have  in  the  not  distant  future  an  illustra- 
tion. The  Japanese  are  eminently  a  peace- 
ful people,  and  one  of  their  most  fondly 
cherished  ambitions  is  to  forward  the 
industrial  development  of  their  country, 
that  the  idyllic  contentment  and  simple 
life  of  the  people  so  long  enjoyed  may 
become  a  confirmed  possession.  What- 
ever may  be  said  of  their  soaring  ambi- 
tion in  other  directions  as  bringing  on 
the  late  war  with  China,  the  only  ostensi- 
ble cause,  and  really  the  main  cause  of 
that  conflict,  was  commercial,  the  internal 
troubles  of  Korea,  in  the  abatement  of 
which  China  refused  to  cooperate  with 
Japan,  seriously  interfering  with  the  in- 
dustrial interests  of  the  latter.  And  when 
the  war  was  brought  to  so  triumphant  a 
conclusion,  the  islanders,  happy  indeed  in 
the  new  position  they  had  attained  in  the 
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eyes  of  the  world,  looked  still  forward  to 
the  peaceful  victories  which  their  land 
might  gain  in  the  fields  of  industry  and 
commerce.  These  were  to  be  their  crown- 
ing triumph.  The  world  should  also  see 
what  energies  they  could  put  forth  in  the 
interests  of  peace.  But  with  the  respect 
they  had  also  won  the  jealousy  of  the 
European  powers,  three  of  the  strongest 
of  which  united  to  despoil  the  nation  of 
the  fruits  of  its  victories.  That  act,  per- 
haps the  most  flagrant  and  unjustifiable 
piece  of  diplomatic  browbeating  known 
to  history,  not  only  transformed  the  Japa- 
nese nation,  but  also  gave  to  its  ambition 
a  totally  different  direction.  Japan  yielded 
the  point  with  the  fine  outward  courtesy 
which  it  knows  so  well  how  to  employ. 
But  its  heart  within  is  to-day  black  with 
rage,  and  its  one  consuming  desire  is  to 
prepare  for  the  inevitable  fray  which 
Western  jealousy  has  provoked.  The  de- 
velopment of  Japanese  industry  and  trade, 
while  still  pursued  with  unabated  vigor,  is 
carried  on  only  with  the  secondary  motive 
of  thus  adding  strength  to  the  national 
resources  against  the  day  of  vengeance. 
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That  unholy  alliance  is  responsible  for 
converting  a  people  who  love  peace  pre- 
eminently, into  a  nation  to  whom  success 
in  war  is  the  highest  ambition,  and  who 
will  henceforth  bend  all  its  fiery  energies 
to  compass  its  revenge.  Whether  it  can 
succeed  in  this  is,  of  course,  open  to  ques- 
tion. But  it  is  none  the  less  lamentable 
that,  through  Western  greed,  the  better 
nature  of  this  great  empire,  so  well  able 
to  shine  in  the  arts  of  peace,  will  for  many 
a  long  year  be  kept  in  abeyance,  and  its 
intensely  fierce  spirit  of  patriotism  be 
enlisted  in  the  furtherance  of  warlike 
ambitions. 

The  union  of  contradictories  thus  noted, 
each  extreme  kept  in  full  force,  instead  of 
blending  with  and  modifying  the  other,  is 
as  marked  in  the  mental  characteristics 
as  it  is  in  the  moral  qualities  of  the  Japa- 
nese. As  Miss  Scidmore  has  so  well  said  : 
"  They  and  their  outward  surroundings 
are  so  picturesque,  theatrical,  and  artistic, 
that  at  moments  they  appear  a  nation  of 
posetirs  —  all  their  world  a  stage,  and  all 
their  men  and  women  merely  players ;  a 
trifling,  superficial,  fantastic  people,  bent 
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on  nothing  but  pleasing  effects.  Again, 
the  Occidental  is  as  a  babe  before  the 
deep  mysteries,  the  innate  wisdom,  the  phil- 
osophies, the  art,  the  thought,  the  subtle 
refinements  of  this  finest  branch  of  the  yel- 
low race.  .  .  .  They  are  at  once  the  most 
sensitive,  artistic,  and  mercurial  of  human 
beings,  and  the  most  impassible,  conven- 
tional, and  stolid  ;  at  once  the  most  stately, 
solemn,  and  taciturn,  and  the  most  playful, 
whimsical,  and  loquacious.  .  .  .  Dreaming, 
procrastinating,  and  referring  all  things  to 
the  mythical  mionichi  (to-morrow)  they  can 
yet  amaze  one  with  a  wizard-like  rapidity 
of  action  and  accomplishment." 

It  is  surely  no  wonder  that  the  nation 
whose  ethnic  origin  is  shrouded  in  mys- 
tery, whose  history  has  been  in  every  way 
unique,  and  in  whose  mental  being  there 
exist  such  flat  contradictions  should  be 
now  the  confusion  of  the  moralists,  the 
despair  of  the  missionaries,  the  enigma  of 
the  century. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


THE  nation's  unity. 

"Vr  OT  the  least  interesting  result  of  the 
hermit  life  of  Japan  is  the  way  in 
which  it  seems  to  have  contributed  to  the 
racial  homogeneity  of  the  nation.  Because 
of  it  the  Japanese  are  now  practically  an 
unmixed  race,  and  perhaps  the  only  civi- 
lized people  who  can  lay  claim  to  that  dis- 
tinction. That  the  original  invaders  of 
the  islands  were  of  a  mixed  stock  is 
doubtless  true ;  but,  unlike  almost  all  other 
peoples,  their  seclusion  gave  them  time 
and  opportunity  for  thorough  assimilation, 
with  the  result  that  the  nation  stands  to-day 
not  only  as  the  unique  people,  with  a  strik- 
ing individuality  of  its  own,  but  also  as 
the  single  example  of  a  race  practically 
free  from  admixture  with  foreign  elements. 

Professor  Petrie,  in  a  recent  address 
before  the  British  Association,  has  pointed 
out  the  fact  that  mixture  of  races  has  now 
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gone  so  far  that  the  very  word  race  itself 
requires  a  new  definition.  From  the  mi- 
grations and  minglings  which  have  taken 
place  on  every  continent,  have  resulted 
such  mere  agglomerations  of  people  that, 
in  the  old  sense  of  the  word,  there  is 
scarcely  a  genuine  race  in  existence  to- 
day. With  the  exception  of  peoples  like 
the  Hebrews  and  Copts,  whose  blood  has 
been  kept  measurably  pure  by  religious 
ostracism,  there  is  hardly  any  nation  save 
the  Japanese  which  can  lay  claim  to  any- 
thing like  homogeneity.  What  Western 
religious  prejudice  has  done  for  the  pariah 
remnants  of  ancient  peoples,  isolation  has 
done  for  the  great  Empire  of  the  far  East. 
There  is  presented  the  interesting  sight  of 
a  nation  forty  millions  strong  compacted 
into  a  unity  such  as,  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  case,  cannot  elsewhere  be  found. 

This  unity  of  hers  is  doubtless  a  factor 
which  must  be  taken  into  account  in  any 
forecast  of  her  coming  influence  in  the 
world  of  nations.  For  now  that  Japan  is 
taking  her  place  among  the  great  powers, 
not  the  least  among  her  resources  must  be 
reckoned  this  marked  homogeneity  of  her 
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people.  To  the  intensity  of  their  love  of 
country  must  be  added  an  almost  equally 
intense  pride  of  race,  both  destined  to  be 
potent  forces  in  the  modern  struggle  for 
existence  and  supremacy. 

For  it  is  to  be  noted  that  this  marked 
integration  of  the  nation's  life  is  by  no 
means  of  the  simple,  primitive  kind  which 
characterizes  other  Pacific  island  people, 
or  merely  isolated  tribes.  The  homoge- 
neity which  Japan  exhibits  is  in  its  com- 
plexity of  a  very  advanced  type ;  for 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  her  civiliza- 
tion in  other  regards,  in  its  elaboration  it 
may  not  only  compare  with  that  of  any  of 
the  highly  evolved  Western  nations,  but 
in  some  of  its  aspects  it  may  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  best  illustrations  of  the 
higher  unity,  or  unity  in  complexity,  which 
has  been  wrought  out  by  any  single  peo- 
ple. Certainly,  nothing  more  elaborate 
than  the  Japanese  code  of  etiquette,  and 
scarcely  anything  more  genuine  than  the 
now  innate  and  exquisitely  refined  polite- 
ness of  her  people,  is  elsewhere  to  be 
found.  Little,  too,  is  to  be  noted  among 
Western  nations  more  perfect  in  simplicity 
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and  at  the  same  time  more  complex  and 
intricate  in  detail  than  Japan's  old-time 
administration  of  law,  of  social  customs, 
and  of  domestic  economies.  In  these,  as 
well  as  in  many  other  regards,  the  unity 
with  which  she  enters  and  faces  the  mod- 
ern world  is  a  highly  evolved  unity,  des- 
tined to  become,  in  its  time,  a  factor  of  no 
small  influence  in  the  rivalry  of  nations. 

Whether  she  is  in  danger  of  losing  this 
marked  individuality  of  hers,  since  aban- 
doning her  hermit  life  and  opening  her 
doors  to  those  whom  in  a  certain  sense 
she  is  right  in  regarding  as  barbarians ; 
whether  this  singular  people  is  destined  by 
such  emergence  into  the  world  to  become 
as  commonplace  and  uninteresting  as  the 
rest  of  us,  has  been  of  late  a  question  of 
absorbing  interest  to  her  Western  friends. 
It  has  been  such  a  pleasure  to  contemplate 
her  oddity,  so  great  a  refreshment  to  find 
a  people  who  have  worked  out  for  them- 
selves a  refined  and  complex  civilization 
of  their  own,  that  the  vision  of  what  Japan 
may  become  under  subjection  to  Western 
influences  —  her  blood  so  long  kept  pure, 
mingled  with  foreign  strains;  her  unity 
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of  national  feeling  destroyed  ;  her  pride  of 
race  laid  low,  and  all  the  distinctive  fea- 
tures of  her  civilization  obliterated  —  is  a 
disturbing  one  to  all  who  have  known  the 
fascination  of  her  life  and  have  witnessed 
the  extraordinary  transformations  which 
have  marked  her  emergence  from  her  long 
seclusion. 

In  some  regards  this  fear  and  pain 
would  seem  to  be  amply  justified.  The 
rapid  decadence  of  her  art,  the  growing 
disposition  of  her  artisans  to  assimilate 
their  work  to  that  of  the  Western  world, 
the  eagerness  of  her  youth  to  ape  Occi- 
dental fashions  of  manner  and  dress,  and 
the  open  contempt  shown  by  the  rising 
generation  for  everything  connected  with 
the  religion  and  civilization  of  the  feudal 
Empire,  would  seem  to  be  signs  pointing 
to  the  early  disappearance  of  the  distinc- 
tive features  of  Japanese  life,  and  the 
merging  of  the  nation's  unity  and  individ- 
uality in  the  tide  of  so-called  modern  prog- 
ress. Tourists  are  being  told  to  hasten 
their  steps  thither  if  they  wish  to  see  any 
traces  left  of  Old  Japan,  or  if  they  care  to 
know  for  themselves  aught  of  the  peculiar 
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charm  she  has  exerted  heretofore  upon  all 
who  have  sought  her  shores.  And,  indeed, 
if  certain  picturesque  features  of  the  feudal 
times  were  the  only  source  of  that  charm, 
the  advice  is  already  too  late.  The 
scenic  effects  of  the  old  regime  have  even 
now  vanished,  or  can  be  witnessed  only  on 
the  stage  where  they  are  reproduced  with 
rare  fidelity.  The  pomp  and  display  of 
officialdom  are  of  the  commonplace  West- 
ern type,  and  the  elaborate  ceremonial, 
to  the  evolution  of  which  Japan  seems  to 
have  devoted  the  most  of  her  time  and 
energies  during  her  long  seclusion,  is  a 
thing  of  the  past. 

In  governmental  features,  also,  an  irrev- 
ocable change  has  come  over  the  Empire, 
all  departments  of  official  life  being  mod- 
elled after  those  of  the  West.  The  army 
is  French.  The  navy  is  English.  The 
policemen  remind  one  of  students  in  a 
German  university.  Railroad,  telegraph, 
postal,  and  lighthouse  service  are  in  great 
measure  merely  improvements  on  Ameri- 
can inventive  skill  and  enterprise.  A 
change,  also  detrimental  to  the  old-time 
picturesqueness,  has  likewise  passed  over 
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the  industrial  aspect  of  the  cities  and 
larger  towns.  The  once  clear  air,  un- 
tainted by  smoke,  now  bears  sooty  wit- 
ness to  the  invasion  of  Western  methods 
of  toil,  and  chimneys  break  the  sky  line 
once  broken  only  by  gracefully  curving 
temple-roofs. 

Yet  apart  from  these  and  like  innova- 
tions affecting  the  surface  aspect  of  the 
industrial  and  economic  life  of  the  Em- 
pire, and  undeniably  detracting  from  the 
sensational  charm  which  this  people  once 
exerted  over  foreign  visitors,  Japan  re- 
mains to  -  day  practically  unchanged. 
Though  less  attractive  to  the  transient 
tourist,  the  nation,  largely  because  of  the 
stable  elements  of  its  character  and  life, 
is  becoming  a  more  intensely  interesting 
study  than  ever,  rewarding  every  explora- 
tion into  its  ways  with  marvels  and  sensa- 
tions as  fresh  as  if  the  discovery  of  the 
islands  were  a  thing  of  yesterday.  Old 
Japan  has  not  vanished,  nor  is  it  in  any 
danger  of  vanishing.  A  five  minutes' 
stroll  from  the  railway  line,  or  even  from 
a  city  thoroughfare,  will  carry  one  into 
the  very  heart  of  it,  where  he  may  see  all 
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the  simplicity,  the  quaintness,  and  the 
quiet  content  which  have  there  dwelt  for 
a  thousand  years  ever  the  same.  To  a 
foreigner  the  surpassing  charm  of  a  long 
residence  in  the  land  comes  from  the  fact 
that  the  sense  of  novelty  is  never  sated. 
So  much  is  left,  so  unchanged  are  the 
people,  that  they  are  practically  untouched 
by  the  tremendous  revolution,  which  has 
affected  only  the  political  and  economic 
machinery  of  the  Empire.  Even  the  por- 
tions of  the  country  most  affected  by  for- 
eign influences  are  still  predominantly 
Japanese  in  aspect,  and  will,  in  all  prob- 
ability, undergo  no  further  essential  change 
except  in  localities  which  may  be  given 
over  to  modern  industrial  enterprise.  Still 
further,  the  prophecy  may  be  hazarded 
that  in  almost  every  regard  the  tide  of 
change  has  reached  its  height,  and  that 
a  reversion  to  whatever  in  the  old  order 
of  things  is  based  on  reason,  or  to  what- 
ever the  revolution  has  not  thus  far  suc- 
ceeded in  eradicating,  is  now  going  on. 
The  young  men  who  have  been  most 
eager  to  learn  Western  ways,  even  those 
who  have  spent  years  in  Europe  or  Amer- 
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ica  and  who  have  shown  their  power  of 
ready  adaptation  to  foreign  modes  of  life, 
on  their  return  to  their  native  country  take 
up  again,  with  a  more  eager  facility,  the 
old  ways  of  living  in  which  they  were 
reared.  However  cosmopolitan  they  have 
become,  Japanese  they  remain,  and  the 
ancient  modes  of  life  assert  their  hold 
upon  them.  For  purposes  of  business 
and  travel  they  are  still  to  be  seen  in  for- 
eign garb ;  but  in  the  home,  for  which 
that  garb  is  wholly  unfit,  they  resume  the 
national  and  comfortable  dress  which  so 
well  accords  with  their  grace  of  manners, 
and  is  so  marked  an  index  of  the  superi- 
ority of  their  civilization.  Very  striking 
are  many  of  the  evidences  of  the  per- 
sistence of  customs  impressed  by  the  age- 
long drill  of  that  immemorial  civilization. 
On  a  railway  journey  one  often  sees  a 
Japanese,  on  entering  the  carriage,  shuffle 
off  his  shoes,  and,  mounting  his  seat,  sit 
thereon  on  his  heels,  the  habit  of  centuries 
having  rendered  this  position  more  com- 
fortable and  restful  for  him.  If  the  very 
muscles  of  the  body  thus  insist  upon  a 
return  to  the  old  life,  it  is  measurably 
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hopeless,  even  were  it  desirable,  to  look 
for  any  radical  or  lasting  revolution  in  the 
national,  intellectual,  or  emotional  life  of 
Old  Japan. 

The  avid  nations  of  the  West  who,  on 
the  opening  of  the  country,  in  view  of  the 
changes  wrought  in  its  life,  thought  they 
were  witnessing  the  breaking  up  of  an 
ancient  Empire,  and  believed  they  should 
have  a  reversion  of  its  effects,  seemed  one 
and  all  to  have  forgotten  that  Japan  is  the 
most  Oriental  of  all  Oriental  lands,  and 
that,  therefore,  there  is  in  the  very  con- 
stitution of  the  national  character,  as  well 
as  in  the  fortunate  isolation  of  the  country, 
an  insurmountable  barrier  to  any  assault 
upon  the  national  integrity. 

Although  Professor  Petrie  in  the  ad- 
dress mentioned  above  makes  no  mention 
of  Japan,  nothing  could  furnish  a  better 
illustration  of  his  position  than  the  results 
of  all  such  assaults  which  have  thus  far 
been  made  upon  her. 

"  The  foremost  principle,"  says  he, 
which  should  be  always  kept  in  view,  is 
that  the  civilization  of  any  race  is  not  a 
system  which  can  be  changed  at  will. 
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Every  civilization  is  the  growing  product 
^  of  a  very  complex  set  of  conditions.  To 
attempt  to  alter  such  a  system  apart  from 
its  conditions,  is  impossible.  No  change 
is  legitimate  or  beneficial  to  the  real 
character  of  a  people  except  what  flows 
from  conviction  and  the  natural  growth 
of  the  mind.  And  if  the  imposition 
of  a  foreign  system  is  injurious,  how 
miserable  is  the  imposition  of  a  system 
such  as  ours  which  is  the  most  complex, 
unnatural,  and  artificial  that  has  been 
known;  a  system  developed  in  a  cold 
country,  amid  one  of  the  hardest,  least 
sympathetic,  most  self-denying  [ascetic?] 
and  calculating  people  of  the  world !  The 
result  is  death ;  we  make  a  dead  house 
and  call  it  civilization.  Scarcely  a  single 
race  can  bear  the  contact  and  the  burden. 
And  then  we  talk  about  the  mysterious 
decay  of  savages  before  white  men." 
That  Japan,  while  illustrating,  in  some 
conspicuous  ways,  the  deleterious  influ- 
ences of  such  contact,  has  so  far  escaped 
its  blight  as  to  have  steadily  grown  in 
power  and  prestige  from  the  day  she 
opened  her  doors  to  Western  civilization, 
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would,  of  itself,  seem  to  be  a  sufficient 
assurance  that  her  friends  may  count  upon 
her  retention  of  her  unique  individuality 
and  of  the  nation's  unity. 

If  further  assurance  were  needed,  there 
are  many  considerations  to  inspire  hope, 
if  not  to  promote  solid  conviction,  that 
this  interesting  people  will  remain  practi- 
cally intact.  Were  there  no  other  assur- 
ance, the  unconquerable  self-respect  of 
the  nation  would  alone  suffice.  To  fortify 
this  virtue,  so  conspicuous  in  the  people's 
character,  there  has  always  been  the 
proud  consciousness  that  no  invader's  foot 
has  ever  pressed  the  soil  of  the  realm,  and 
there  is  now  added  the  fact  that  alone  of 
all  Oriental  Empires  this  one  has  not 
been  in  any  sense  subjugated  even  by 
Western  influences.  As  a  writer  in  the 
Japan  Mail  has  recently  suggested,  there 
is  great  significance  in  the  fact  that  what- 
ever Japan  has  adopted  and  sought  to 
assimilate  has  been  a  matter  of  free 
choice,  that  hers  has  not  been  a  case  of 
the  forcing  of  an  alien  civilization  upon  a 
conquered  nation,  and  that  "  the  effect  of 
a  new  form  of  civilization  upon  the  East- 
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ern  mind  depends  far  more  on  the  moral 
feelings  of  the  recipients,  on  the  presence 
or  absence  of  self-respect,  independence 
of  spirit,  patriotism,  ambition  and  the  like 
than  anything  else."  Whatever  may  be 
claimed  for  the  practical  benefits  conferred 
on  India  by  British  rule,  no  benefit  or  sum 
of  benefits  can  compensate  for  the  moral 
detriment  which  has  followed  the  subju- 
gation of  that  land  by  British  arms.  The 
people  have  learned  to  respect  their  con- 
querors more  than  themselves.  A  sense 
of  their  own  inferiority  paralyzes  the  will 
and  extinguishes  national  ambitions. 

But  Japan,  on  the  contrary,  far  from 
being  subjected  to  Western  domination, 
was  not  even  forced  to  open  her  doors  to 
Western  influences.  As  is  well  known  to 
every  student  of  her  internal  history,  dur- 
ing a  long  period  prior  to  the  arrival  of 
Commodore  Perry's  fleet  in  1854,  forces 
were  at  work  within  the  Empire,  forces 
in  the  interests  of  the  nation's  unity, 
which  brought  about  the  great  revolution. 
Perry's  guns  and  the  subsequent  diplo- 
matic brow-beating  on  the  part  of  the 
Western  powers  were  not  the  cause  but 
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the  occasion  of  the  seemingly  sudden 
change  which  was  wrought.  They  simply 
precipitated  a  crisis  which  was  sure  to 
happen  sooner  or  later  in  any  case. 

In  this  regard,  and  it  is  a  vital  point  to 
consider  with  reference  to  the  future  of 
this  great  Empire,  the  impact  of  Western 
civilization  was  from  the  beginning  met 
by  a  people  self-conscious  and  self-respect- 
ing. There  will,  therefore,  be  no  such 
melting  away  and  disappearance  as  has 
been  the  sad  fate  of  the  North  American 
Indian,  under  the  blight  of  European  civ- 
ilization, nor  can  there  be  a  transformation 
of  a  high-spirited  and  intellectual  race  into 
unambitious  and  spiritless  people  such  as 
are  now  merely  happy  under  British  rule 
in  the  East.  Japan  from  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  new  order  of  things  not  only 
knew  what  she  was  about  and  has  con- 
sciously directed  all  her  policy  to  secure 
the  coveted  ends  in  view,  but  also,  she 
has,  through  all  the  tremendous  changes 
undergone,  preserved  her  inalienable  self- 
respect.  Her  age-long  training  in  this 
potent  quality  is  now  likely  to  stand  her 
in  good  stead.     In  spite  of  their  long 
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seclusion  from  the  world,  the  Japanese 
were  no  children  when  they  stepped  into 
the  arena  of  modern  life.  Children  per- 
haps they  were  in  their  quick  perceptions, 
but  these  only  furnished  them  with  an 
additional  arm  of  power  with  which  to 
meet  and  overcome  the  wiles  of  the  in- 
vader. There  are  few  who  can  so  swiftly 
"  size  up  "  the  stranger  and  pass  so  infalli- 
ble a  judgment  on  character  as  these  same 
children.  Children  they  were  too,  in  some 
regards,  in  their  ignorance.  But  it  was  an 
ignorance  of  which,  in  most  points,  advan- 
tage could  be  taken  but  once.  The  West- 
ern merchants  who  hailed  the  opening  of 
the  country  as  furnishing  a  market  for 
their  antiquated  and  cast-off  machinery 
have  had  the  same  experience  as  have 
the  teachers  of  obsolete  Western  isms,  in 
quickly  discovering  that  the  Japanese 
were  in  search  only  of  the  newest  and 
best  the  world  could  offer,  and  that  they 
were  fully  capable  of  recognizing  and 
passing  judgment  upon  the  best.  Chil- 
dren they  were,  also,  in  their  exhaustless 
curiosity.  But  they  were  children  of  their 
beloved  country,  and,  in  gazing  about  the 
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world,  they  had  little  thought  for  anything 
but  the  search  for  whatever  might  be  of 
advantage  to  that  country.  Their  very 
fickleness,  which  in  the  eyes  of  most  for- 
eigners has  seemed  to  stamp  them  as  in- 
corrigible children,  has  its  source  in  this 
idolatrous  love  of  their  native  land.  They 
will  try  for  themselves  everything  and  any- 
thing that  at  last  they  may  find  what  will 
best  serve  its  ends  and  redound  to  its 
glory.  They  do  not,  as  many  think,  love 
change  for  the  sake  of  change.  On  the 
contrary,  their  whole  life  for  centuries 
bears  witness  to  their  desire  for  perma- 
nence and  steadfastness.  But  their  con- 
servatism, ingrained  as  it  is,  is  not  of  the 
sodden  kind  exemplified  by  the  Chinese. 
Given  the  opportunity  which  the  breaking 
down  of  the  artificial  barriers  furnished, 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  welfare  of  their 
land,  they  are  seized  with  a  burning  desire 
to  prove  all  things,  and  then  to  hold  fast 
that  which  will  be  for  the  nation's  good. 
Hence,  they  have  turned  —  these  children, 
with  their  ignorance,  with  their  eager  curi- 
osity, with  their  quick  perceptions  —  now 
to  one  land  or  people,  now  to  another, 
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determined  that  each  should  be  explored 
and  tried  before  any  ultimate  choice 
should  be  made.  They  were  children, 
but,  unlike  most  children,  they  seem  to 
have  determined  from  the  outset  that  they 
would  make  the  most  and  the  best  of  the 
experience  of  others,  and  when,  on  their 
emergence  into  modern  life,  the  centuries 
of  the  West's  hard -won  experience  lay 
before  them  as  a  guide  or  as  a  warning, 
they  seemed  animated  by  a  common  im- 
pulse, not  only  to  possess  the  best  the 
Occident  could  give  them,  but  also  to 
avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  the  evils  to  which 
follies  and  blunders  of  the  foreigners  had 
led.  Never  did  a  nation  have  a  grander 
opportunity  to  utilize  the  experience  of 
other  lands,  and  never  did  a  nation  cred- 
ited with  being  the  merest  children  com- 
port itself  with  such  wisdom,  in  view  of 
the  bewilderment  of  choice  which  lay 
before  it. 

From  the  very  start,  the  Japanese  lead- 
ers seem  to  have  recognized  their  mar- 
vellous opportunity.  Here  was  a  country 
which  in  its  long  seclusion,  blessed  with 
centuries  of  peace,  had  passed  its  time  in 
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studying  the  arts  and  refinements  of  peace, 
and  in  making  the  most  of  its  slender  re- 
sources. It  had  in  these  directions  built 
up  a  high  civilization,  of  the  inherent  su- 
periority of  which  its  people  were  proudly 
conscious.  Suddenly  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  magnificent  material  civilization 
of  the  West,  while  they  realized  that  in 
many  regards  they  had  been  distanced  by 
that  civilization,  yet  they  knew  that  in 
many  others  they  were  far  in  advance 
of  it.  There  was,  therefore,  nothing  in 
the  situation  to  impair  their  self-respect. 
At  the  same  time  they  saw,  as  if  by  in- 
stinct, their  opportunity  to  add  to  their 
national  resources  the  matured  and  chas- 
tened experience  of  the  centuries  of  West- 
ern history;  that  a  vast  object-lesson  lay 
before  them,  by  the  study  of  which  their 
land  might  be  saved  from  the  untoward 
fate  which  had  overtaken  other  Oriental 
countries  and  be  lifted  to  a  high  pinnacle 
of  honor  among  the  nations. 

With  what  discriminating  wisdom  they 
have  looked  over  the  field  and  made  their 
choice,  as  well  as  also  with  what  care 
they  still  apply  themselves  to  the  avoid- 
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ance  of  the  difficulties  and  dangers  into 
which  the  Western  world  has  stumbled, 
and  out  of  which  it  has  won  its  way  only 
with  sore  travail,  is  evident  from  the  study 
of  almost  any  department  of  the  political 
or  social  life  of  the  Empire. 

Japan  is  to-day  under  constitutional  gov- 
ernment. In  the  West  there  is  no  country 
enjoying  that  blessing,  whose  people  have 
not  been  obliged  to  fight  for  it.  Its  priv- 
ileges have  been  slowly  wrested  from  those 
who  inherited  or  held  irresponsible  power, 
and  only  step  by  step  through  long  centu- 
ries of  misrule  has  the  battle  been  won. 
At  a  great  price  have  Occidentals  obtained 
this  freedom.  Japan,  on  the  contrary,  has 
presented  herself  with  the  gift.  From  the 
very  outset,  without  the  slightest  ripple  of 
disturbance  in  her  political  or  social  life, 
in  obedience  to  no  insistent  demand  of 
the  people  clamoring  for  their  rights,  the 
leaders  trimmed  the  sails  of  the  ship  of 
state  with  this  end  in  view.  They  seemed 
to  recognize,  as  if  by  instinct,  the  secret 
of  the  power  and  influence  of  the  leading 
civilized  nations  of  the  West,  and  they 
bent  their  energies  to  the  quiet  accom- 
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plishment,  in  a  few  short  years,  of  a 
change  in  the  system  of  government  for 
their  own  land  which  might  lead  to  like 
results.  It  was  by  no  means  the  course 
or  the  policy  to  be  expected  under  the 
revival  of  Imperialism  which  had  just 
taken  place.  The  Emperor  had  hardly 
been  restored  to  his  throne  and  to  actual 
power  when  the  spontaneous  movement 
began  to  have  that  power  shared  with 
the  people.  The  tremendous  access  of 
loyalty  which  the  Restoration  gave  to  the 
popular  heart  was  something  which  Im- 
perialism could  have  used  at  will  for  its 
own  ends.  But,  instead  of  making  such 
a  use  of  it,  instead  of  looking  to  the 
throne,  or  thinking  only  of  its  preroga- 
tives, the  wise  leaders  of  the  land,  with 
the  history  and  experience  of  the  great 
Western  world  before  them,  thought  only 
of  the  nation  and  of  its  possible  future 
with  the  best  of  Western  governmental 
systems  from  which  to  take  pattern.  Nor 
when  this  policy  was  carried  to  fruition 
was  the  choice  of  a  constitution  made 
either  hastily  or  under  the  influence  of 
bias  or  prejudice,  or  with  regard  to  the 
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excellence  or  successful  working  of  its 
various  features  in  other  lands  and  under 
other  conditions.  The  one  thought  was 
still  of  the  Japanese  nation  itself,  of  its 
conditions  and  needs,  and  of  the  provi- 
sion to  be  made  for  these.  And  so  it  has 
resulted  that  the  present  constitution 
of  Japan,  while  in  one  sense  a  thing  of 
shreds  and  patches,  is  a  marvel  of  adap- 
tation to  the  history  and  traditions  of 
the  Empire,  and  to  its  exigencies  as  the 
Empire  to-day  exists.  Modelled  in  the 
main  after  that  of  the  German  Empire, 
as  the  country  whose  political  status  more 
nearly  than  was  the  case  with  any  other 
European  nation  corresponded  with  that 
of  Japan,  it  also  follows  some  of  the  sug- 
gestions of  English  governmental  meth- 
ods, as  well  as  features  gathered  from 
the  organic  laws  of  other  European  nations. 
But  in  none  of  its  provisions  is  there  any 
slavish  adherence  to  what  has  happened 
to  grow  out  of  the  peculiar  experiences  of 
any  of  these  lands.  In  all  things,  regard 
has  been  given  solely  to  a  wise  principle 
of  adaptation,  and,  where  changes  have 
been  made,  it  has  almost  uniformly  been 
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done  because  a  careful  study  of  European 
history  has  furnished  arguments  for  the 
necessity  of  making  them.  In  fact,  the 
briefest  study  of  this  extraordinary  instru- 
ment suffices  to  absolve  the  Japanese  from 
the  charge  of  being  in  any  sense  mere 
imitators,  or  of  indulging  in  indiscriminate 
admiration  of  all  things  Western.  It 
shows,  in  the  most  conclusive  way,  that 
in  the  interests  of  their  own  nation,  and 
with  their  eyes  fixed  on  its  past  as  well 
as  on  its  future,  they  are  determined  to 
use  every  help  the  West  can  give  them, 
to  profit  by  every  warning  the  West  can 
furnish,  and  to  avoid,  so  far  as  may  be 
possible,  every  pitfall  into  which  any  Occi- 
dental government  has  stumbled. 

For  example,  the  composition  of  the 
Upper  House  of  their  Parliament  proves 
that  in  the  minds  of  the  framers  of  the 
organic  law  of  the  nation  there  lay,  not 
only  the  whole  of  the  peculiar  history  of 
that  nation,  but  also  the  practical  diffi- 
culties which  European  history  has  re- 
vealed. There  is  no  trenching  upon  those 
prerogatives  of  the  Imperial  House,  which 
have  always  been  the  object  of  the  peo- 
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pie's  affectionate  regard,  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  revered  dynasty  are  put 
in  the  forefront  of  the  governing  body. 
The  heads  of  the  great  families,  formerly 
daimios,  but  now  called  marquises,  counts, 
viscounts,  and  barons,  as  well  as  the  many 
samurai,  who,  since  the  Restoration,  have 
been  raised  to  the  peerage,  have  their 
dignity  as  well  as  the  loyalty  of  their 
clansmen  recognized,  those  of  the  higher 
orders  being  given  seats  in  virtue  of  their 
rank,  and  those  of  the  lower  orders  by 
election  from  the  members  of  their  own 
class. 

Next  come  nominees  of  the  Emperor 
on  account  of  meritorious  services  to  the 
State  or  of  erudition,  the  latter  cause 
appealing  strongly  to  one  of  the  great 
reverences  of  the  nation.  Finally,  the 
people  themselves  are  by  no  means  un- 
recognized, but  have  a  strong  representa- 
tion in  the  Upper  as  well  as  in  the  Lower 
House,  each  city  and  each  prefecture  hav- 
ing the  privilege  of  electing  one  member 
to  the  House  of  Peers  through  the  votes 
of  the  fifteen  of  its  citizens  paying  the 
highest  taxes  on  land,  industry,  or  trade. 
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Although  a  State  religion  exists  in 
Japan,  its  official  representatives,  instead 
of  cumbering  the  House  of  Peers,  are  ex- 
pressly excluded  from  any  participation 
whatever  in  the  Government.  With  an 
Upper  House  thus  constituted,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  imagine  any  such  stolidly 
obstructive  element  as  so  often  blocks 
legislation  in  England,  or  any  approach  to 
the  lamentable  decadence  into  which  the 
American  Senate  has  of  late  fallen. 

Nor  in  the  provisions  for  the  election  of 
the  members  of  the  Lower  House  is  there 
any  indication  that  Japan  means,  in  the 
near  future  at  any  rate,  to  repeat  the  error 
into  which  the  United  States  has  fallen  of 
making  suffrage  an  inherent  right  to  be 
indiscriminately  conferred,  instead  of  a 
covetable  privilege  to  be  earned  and 
deserved.  The  age  limit  is  fixed  at 
twenty-five  years,  thus  carefully  guarding 
against  the  effects  of  that  tendency  to 
precocity  which  is  one  of  the  marked  lim- 
itations of  the  Japanese  character.  This, 
together  with  a  high  property  qualifi- 
cation and  restrictions  as  to  the  term 
of  residence  in  any  given  place,  while 
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making  the  number  of  voters  quite  small 
for  a  population  of  forty  millions,  has  the 
immense  advantage  of  rendering  the  pos- 
session of  the  suffrage  a  distinction  and 
privilege.  Practically,  there  are  found  to 
be  very  few  entitled  to  it  who  do  not 
exercise  it,  while  the  field  is  open  for  its 
bestowal  upon  those  who  may  hereafter 
be  deemed  worthy  of  it.  As  it  is  at 
present  used,  though  it  is  necessarily  open 
to  abuse,  and  though  elections  by  it  are 
often  accompanied  with  passion  and  tur- 
moil, the  dignity  which  attaches  to  it  is  a 
safeguard,  and  insures  reasonably  satis- 
factory results.  But,  however  much  it  may 
be  abused,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  with  a 
constituency  so  composed  the  absurd  spec- 
tacle which  is  now  presented  in  the  United 
States,  of  submitting  one  of  the  most  deli- 
cate financial  questions  which  has  ever 
puzzled  the  brains  of  intelligent  men,  to 
the  arbitrament  of  ballots  in  the  hands  of 
the  veriest  boors  and  ignoramuses  in  the 
land,  will  not  be  repeated  in  Japan. 

Besides  the  composition  of  the  two 
houses  of  Parliament,  there  are  other  fea- 
tures in  the  new  organic  law  which  prove 
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the  far  -  seeing  wisdom  of  its  framers. 
Fully  cognizant  of  the  peculiar  character- 
istics of  their  own  people,  they  did  not 
provide  for  party  government,  the  Cabinet 
being  made  responsible  to  the  Emperor 
alone.  This,  it  may  easily  be  conjectured, 
was  not  done  solely  out  of  regard  for  the 
imperial  dignity.  It  is  one  of  the  singular 
contradictions  of  the  Japanese  nature 
mentioned  in  the  last  chapter,  that  while 
the  spirit  of  national  unity  is  so  strongly 
marked,  and  while  the  people  are  homo- 
geneous to  a  degree,  party  government  is 
at  present  an  impossibility,  owing  to  an 
utter  lack  of  the  cohesive  quality  in  the 
Japanese  mind. 

It  would  seem  that  among  them  the 
sentiment  of  loyalty  to  principle  is  carried 
so  far  as  to  blunt  all  sense  of  proportion 
in  matters  of  principle ;  that  is,  it  is  very 
difficult  for  a  Japanese  to  unite  with  his 
fellows  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
any  great  measure  if  there  is  the  slightest 
difference  of  opinion  among  them  in  any 
trifling  matter  of  detail.  Such  a  differ- 
ence is  often  deemed  sufficient  ground  for 
the  formation  of  a  new  party.  Hence, 
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until  this  peculiar  native  tendency  is 
changed  or  corrected,  it  will  hardly  be 
deemed  wise  to  attempt  the  establishment 
of  party  government. 

Apart  from  the  wisdom  shown  in  the 
various  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  it  is 
evident  also  that  the  rulers  of  the  country, 
from  the  very  beginning  of  the  new  career 
of  the  nation,  have  had  their  eyes  wide 
open  to  the  dangers  to  be  feared  from  in- 
discriminate immigration.  The  Empire  is 
not  yet  open,  nor  will  it  be  until  1899, 
when  the  new  treaties  go  into  effect.  Per- 
mission for  a  foreigner  to  travel  in  the 
interior  is  still  jealously  guarded  as  a  priv- 
ilege and  favor,  never  conceded  as  a  right. 
And  even  when  the  country  is  at  length 
nominally  open,  it  is  quite  safe  to  predict 
that  it  will  remain  practically  closed. 
The  nation's  unity  will  be  kept  intact. 
Tourists  may  overrun  the  land;  mission- 
aries may  claim  it  for  their  own;  and 
Western  business  men  may  exploit  it  as 
a  coveted  field  for  new  enterprises;  but, 
whatever  advantage  may  thus  be  taken 
of  Japanese  hospitality,  some  quiet  but 
effective  way,  like  those  in  using  which 
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the  Japanese  are  such  adepts,  will  be 
found  to  neutralize  the  advantage.  The 
popular  cry  of  "  Japan  for  the  Japanese  " 
will  be  recognized  as  no  mere  expression 
of  the  passing  day,  or  of  momentary  im- 
pulse. That  cry  is  the  utterance  of  an 
age-long,  inveterate,  and  still  sternly  fixed 
determination  of  the  people  that  their 
beautiful  land  shall  not  in  any  way  or  in 
any  sense  become  the  prey  of  the  for- 
eigner. 

It  is  to  guard  herself  at  every  point 
against  such  a  fate  that  Japan  is  to-day  not 
only  developing  her  internal  industries,  but 
also,  while  steadily  adding  to  the  strength 
and  efficiency  of  her  military  and  naval  re- 
sources, carrying  the  flag  of  her  mercan- 
tile marine  to  all  the  lands  of  the  West, 
that  it  may  be  recognized  as  a  flag  to  be 
respected  by  the  nations. 

That  it  has  already  won  respect,  and 
that  the  unity  and  dignity  of  the  peo- 
ple whom  it  represents  will  hereafter  be 
measurably  safe  from  foreign  encroach- 
ment, is  now  no  matter  for  question.  If  it 
were,  a  sufficient  answer  is  suggested  by 
the  fact  that  it  was  recently  necessary  for 
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three  of  the  greatest  military  powers  of 
the  world  to  unite  in  the  most  formidable 
alliance  known  to  modern  history  in  order 
to  wrest  from  Japan  the  fruits  of  her 
victories. 


THE  END. 
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Literary  Lady  of  Old  Japan. 
Transactions  Asiatic  Society  of 
Japan,  Vol.  xvi.,  Part  3,  Tokyo, 
1889. 

Extracts  from  a  popular  miscellany  of 
the  classical  period,  entitled  "  Makura  no 
Soshir  A  charming  though  somewhat 
trifling  piece  of  court  gossip. 
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Dixon,  J.  M.  "  A  Description  of  My 
Hut."  a  Translation  from  the  Jap- 
anese of  Chomei.  Translations  Asi- 
atic Society  of  Japan.  Vol.  xx.,  Part 
2,  Tokyo,  1893. 
Referred  to  in  the  Chapter  on  Litera- 
ture. 


IV.  RELIGION. 

Griffis,  W.  E.  The  Religions  of 
Japan.  New  York,  1895. 
This  is  the  only  work  which  essays  to 
cover  the  field  of  Japanese  religions,  and 
it  is  as  sincere  an  attempt  to  be  just  to 
them  as  is  possible  for  an  earnest  advocate 
of  the  Occidental  faith. 

Hearn,  Lafcadio.  Glimpses  of  Un- 
familiar Japan.  Two  volumes, 
Boston,  1894. 

Hearn,  Lafcadio.  Out  of  the  East. 
Boston,  1895. 
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Hearn,  Lafcadio.    Kokoro.  Boston, 

1896. 

Professor  Wigmore  in  his  "  Materials 
for  the  Study  of  Private  Law  in  Old 
Japan "  says :  "As  yet  we  know  but  little 
of  the  real  religious  life  of  the  Japanese ; 
but  fortunately  Mr.  Lafcadio  Hearn  is  now 
making  a  special  study  of  religion  in  con- 
nection with  local  life.  It  is  a  little  singu- 
lar that  the  person  who  of  all  sojourners  in 
Japan  has  expressed  himself  in  the  most 
pronounced  manner  against  the  mission 
system  should  be  the  person  best  informed 
on  Japanese  religion." 

Lowell,   Percival.    Occult  Japan. 
Boston,  1895. 
A  semi  -  philosophical  and  amusing  in- 
vestigation into  the  esoteric  elements  of 
Shinto. 

Gordon,  M.  L.  An  American  Mission- 
ary in  Japan.    Boston,  1893. 
Perhaps  the  fairest  book  which  has 
been  written  by  a  missionary  on  Christian 
missions  in  Japan. 
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Chamberlain,  B.  H.  The  Kojiki. 
Transactions  Asiatic  Society  of  Ja- 
pan, Vol.  X.,  Supplement,  Tokyo, 
1883. 

Apart  from  its  historical  character  the 
Kojiki  is  to  be  considered  the  Bible  of 
Japanese. 

Sato,  E.  Ancient  Japanese  Rituals. 
Transactions  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan, 
Vol.  VII.,  Parts  2  and  4,  Tokyo,  1879. 
Affords  an  interesting  study  of  primitive 

Shinto  Nature  worship  as  well  as  some 

of  the  best  examples  of  early  Japanese 

literature. 

Sato,  E.  The  Shint5  Temples  of  Ise. 

Transactions  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan, 

Vol.  II.,  Tokyo,  1874. 
Ise  is  the  Mecca  of  Japan,  its  shrines 
being  the  centre  of  the  patriotic  cult  of  the 
nation. 

Sato,  E.     The    Revival   of  Pure 
Shint5.    Transactions  Asiatic  Soci- 
ety of  Japan,  Vol.   iii.,  appendix, 
Tokyo,  1875. 
An  account  of  the  Renaissance  of  Shinto 
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Studies  at  the  end  of  the  last  and  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century,  which  was 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  resto- 
ration of  the  imperial  power.  It  also 
contains  an  elaborate  and  able  review  of 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  periods  of  Jap- 
anese literature. 


V.  THE  FINE  ARTS. 

Anderson,  W.    Pictorial  Arts  of 
Japan.    Boston,  1886. 
The  best  popular  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject.   It  consists  largely  of  plates,  and  is 
somewhat  expensive. 

Anderson,  W.  History  of  Japanese 
Art.  Transactions  Asiatic  Society 
of  Japan,  Vol.  vii..  Part  4,  Tokyo, 
1879. 

Containing  the  substance  of  the  preced- 
ing, but  without  illustrations. 


Gonse,  L.     L'Art   Japonaise.  Paris, 
1883. 
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Covers  a  broader  field  than  Anderson, 
but  is  less  satisfactory.  An  abridgment 
less  expensive  was  published  in  1886. 

Anderson,  W.    Descriptive  and  His- 
torical Catalogue  of  a  Collec- 
tion OF  Japanese  and  Chinese 
Paintings  in  the  British  Museum. 
London,  1886. 
Contains  valuable  comments  on  various 
pictures  with  much  miscellaneous  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  Japanese  art. 

Audsley,  G.  a.  The  Ornamental  Arts 
OF  Japan.    London,  1882-84. 

Audsley,  G.  A.,  and  Bowes,  J.  L.  Cera- 
mic Art  of  Japan.  Liverpool,  1875. 
Two  volumes. 
Very  valuable  though  somewhat  inac- 
cessible because  of  its  cost. 

Bowes,  J.  L.  Japanese  Poetry.  Liver- 
pool, 1890. 

Bowes,  J.  L.  Handbook  to  the  Bowes 
Museum  of  Japanese  Art  Work. 
Liverpool,  1890. 
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Bowes,  J.  L.  Japanese  Enamels.  Liv- 
erpool, 1884. 

Bowes,  J.  L.  Japanese  Marks  and 
Seals.    London,  1882. 

Morse,  E.  S.  Japanese  Homes  and 
THEIR  Surroundings.  New  York, 
1889. 

The  only  book  giving  a  clear  and  ade- 
quate idea  of  Japanese  domestic  archi- 
tecture, in  all  the  details  of  its  construc- 
tion and  ornament. 

PiGGOTT,  F.  T.  Music  and  Musical 
Instruments  of  Japan.  London, 
1893. 

A  very  satisfactory,  but  necessarily  tech- 
nical treatment  of  a  subject,  concerning 
which  little  has  ever  been  written. 

PiGGOTT,    F.    T.     Music    OF    THE  JAP- 
ANESE.     Transactions   Asiatic  So- 
ciety of  Japan,  Vol.  xix..  Part  2, 
Tokyo,  1 891. 
Contains  the  substance  of  the  preced- 
ing and  is  much  less  expensive. 
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GoNDER,  J.    Landscape  Gardening  in 
Japan.  Tokyo,  1893.   Two  volumes. 
Superbly  illustrated  volumes  giving  all 
needed  information  on  the  subject. 

Gonder,  J.    The  Art  of  Landscape 
Gardening  in   Japan.  Transac- 
tions Asiatic  Society  of  Japan,  Vol. 
XIX.,  Part  2,  Tokyo,  1886. 
The  substance  of  the  preceding  with- 
out illustrations. 

Gonder,  J.  Japanese  Flower  Ar- 
rangement.   Tokyo,  1889. 

Gonder,  J.    The  Theory  of  Japanese 
Flower  Arrangement.  Transac- 
tions Asiatic  Society  of  Japan,  Vol. 
XVII.,  Part  2,  Tokyo,  1889. 
Of  equal  value  on  this  subject  with  the 
same  author's  works  on  Japanese  garden- 
ing. 

Gonder,  J.  The  History  of  Japanese 
GoSTUME.  Transactions  Asiatic  So- 
ciety of  Japan,  Vol.  viii.,  3,  and  ix.,  3, 
Tokyo,  1 88 1. 
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The  first  part  treats  of  the  old  court 
costumes,  and  the  second  of  the  armor. 

Chamberlain,  B.  H.    Notes  by  Mo- 
TooRi  ON  Chinese  and  Japanese 
Art.    Transactions  Asiatic  Society 
of  Japan,  Vol.  xiii.,  3,  Tokyo,  1884. 
A  very  interesting  essay  on  the  subject 
by  the  writer  to  whom  Professor  Cham- 
berlain gives  the  highest  place  in  Japanese 
literature. 


VI.   LAWS  AND  GOVERNMENT. 

WiGMORE,  J.  H.  Materials  for  the 
Study  of  Private  Law  in  Old 
Japan.  Transactions  Asiatic  Society 
of  Japan,  Vol.  xx.,  supplement,  To- 
kyo, 1892. 
Referred  to  at  length  in  Preface  and  in 

Vol.  I.,  Chapters  3  and  4. 

(WiGMORE,  J.  H.)  New  Codes  and  Old 
Customs.  Reprinted  from  the  Japan 
Mail,  Yokohama,  1892. 
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A  concise  and  clear  comparison  of  the 
feudal  laws  with  the  modern  codes  re- 
cently adopted  by  Japan. 

Simmons,  D.  B.  Notes  on  Land  Ten- 
ure AND  Local  Institutions  in 
Old  Japan.  Transactions  Asiatic 
Society  of  Japan,  Vol.  xix..  Part  i, 
Tokyo,  1 89 1. 
The  source  of  a  large  portion  of  the 

material  used  for  the  chapter  on  "  The 

People  under  Feudalism." 

Grigsby,  W,  E.     The    Legacy  of 
Iyeyasu.    Transactions  Asiatic  So- 
ciety of  Japan,  Vol.   iii.,  part  2, 
Tokyo,  1895. 
A  good  summary  of  the  political  code 

left  by  the  founder  of  the  Tokugawa 

dynasty. 

GuBBiNS,  J.  H.  The  Feudal  System 
IN  Japan  under  the  Tokugawa 
Shoguns.  Transactions  Asiatic 
Society  of  Japan,  Vol.  xv.,  Part  2, 
Tokyo,  1887. 
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An  outline  of  the  administrative  machin- 
ery of  the  Tokugawa  period. 

Tarring,  J.  Land  Provisions  of  the 
Taiho  Ryo.  Transactions  Asiatic 
Society  of  Japan,  Vol.  viii.,  Tokyo, 
1880. 

An  example  of  the  earliest  known  land 
laws  of  Japan. 

Masujima,  R.    Modern  Japanese  Le- 
gal   Institutions.  Transactions 
Asiatic  Society  of  Japan,  VoL  xviii., 
Part  2,  Tokyo,  1890. 
The  best  general  summary  of  modern 

Japanese  legal  methods.    The  author  is, 

perhaps,  the  leading  barrister  of  Japan  at 

the  present  time. 

Longford,  J.  H.    A  Summary  of  the 
Japanese  Penal  Codes.  Trans- 
actions Asiatic  Society  of  Japan,  Vol. 
v..  Part  2,  Tokyo,  1877. 
An  interesting  abstract  of  the  old  crim- 
inal laws  as  modified  soon  after  the  im- 
perial Restoration. 
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KuCHLER,  L.  W.    Marriage  in  Japan. 
Transactions  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan, 
Vol  xiii.,  Part  I,  Tokyo,  1885. 
A  rdsumd  of  laws  and  customs  now  in 
force  relating  to  marriage  and  divorce. 

Masujima,  R.  The  Japanese  Legal 
Seal.  Transactions  Asiatic  Society 
of  Japan,  Vol.  xvii.,  Part  2,  Tokyo, 
1889. 

A  good  exposition  of  the  Japanese 
method  of  legal  signature. 


VII.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

Chamberlain,  B.  H.,  and  Mason,  W.  B* 
A  Handbook  for  Travellers  in 
Japan.  London,  1894,  fourth  edition. 
Murray's  Guide  Book  for  Japan.  This 

edition  contains  much  added  historical 

and  archaeological  information. 

Chamberlain,  B.  H.  Things  Japanese. 
London  and  Tokyo,  1890. 
A  small  encyclopedia  of  subjects  relat- 
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ing  to  Japan.  The  author's  extensive 
knowledge  of  these  subjects  and  his  ac- 
curate scholarship  make  him  a  very  com- 
petent compiler. 

Hearn,  Lafcadio.  Glimpses  of  Un- 
familiar Japan.  Boston,  1894.  Two 
volumes. 

Sketches  of  Japanese  life  and  scenery. 
This  is  the  first  of  Mr.  Hearn's  books  on 
Japan,  and  is  valuable  as  containing  his 
early  impressions  of  the  country,  which 
are  nearer  to  the  truth  of  things  than 
have  been  those  of  any  other  tourist  or 
even,  it  may  be  said,  than  the  matured 
observations  of  long-time  foreign  resi- 
dents. 

Hearn,  Lafcadio.  Out  of  the  East. 
Boston,  1895. 
In  this  book  may  be  plainly  noted  a 
distinct  advance  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Hearn,  from  first  impressions  to  philo- 
sophical deductions. 

Hearn,  Lafcadio.  Kokoro  Boston, 
1896. 
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Here  the  religious  and  philosophical 
elements  are  predominant.  The  three 
books  taken  together  reveal  the  causes 
and  the  justification  of  the  author's  en- 
thusiasm for  his  adopted  country ;  for  he 
has  now  become  a  Japanese  subject. 
The  various  stories  which  are  interspersed 
in  these  volumes  are  the  only  ones  in  any 
foreign  language  which  are  true  to  Jap- 
anese life.  The  progress  from  the  fine 
but  somewhat  florid  style  of  the  first  book 
to  that  of  the  third,  which  is  equal  to  any 
to  be  found  in  contemporary  literature,  is 
noticeable. 

Lowell,  Percival.  The  Soul  of  the 
Far  East.  Boston,  1888. 
Presents  very  clearly  certain  salient 
features  of  Japanese  psychology,  and  then 
entertainingly  misinterprets  them  with 
great  philosophical  skill. 

FiNCK,  H.  T.    Lotus  Time  in  Japan. 
New  York,  1895. 
The  best  account  of  the  country  by  any 
of  the  modern  travellers. 
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SCIDMORE,  E.  R.     JiNRIKISHA  DAYS  IN 

Japan.    New  York,  1891. 
Miss  Scidmore,  having  had  the  advan- 
tage of  several  years'  residence  in  Japan, 
has  given  descriptions  marked  by  unusual 
accuracy. 

CuRZON,  G.  N.  Problems  of  the  Far 
East.  Volume  i.,  London,  1894. 
The  high  official  position  of  Mr.  Curzon 
and  his  reputation  for  scholarship  render 
him  the  most  trustworthy  authority  of  the 
day  on  the  intricate  questions  of  Oriental 
politics. 

Norman,  H.  The  Real  Japan.  New 
York,  1892. 
With  some  of  the  faults  incident  to  news- 
paper correspondence,  this  series  of  letters 
contains  much  accurate  information  in  re- 
gard to  the  Europeanized  aspects  of  mod- 
ern Japan.    It  is  already  out  of  date. 

Norman,  H.    Peoples  and  Politics 
OF  THE  Far  East.  New  York,  1896. 
Written  upon  much  the  same  lines  as 
Mr.  Curzon's  book. 
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MiTFORD,  A.  B.  Tales  of  Old  Japan. 
London,  1871.  Two  volumes. 
The  best  pictures  of  life  in  Japan  in 
feudal  times.  Beside  the  principal  stories 
there  are  full  and  valuable  notes,  a  few 
excellent  examples  of  Buddhist  sermons, 
and  some  fairy  tales. 

Brauns,  D.   Japanische  Marchen  und 
Sagen.    Leipzig,  1885. 
A  large  and  well  selected  collection  of 
fairy  tales  and  legends. 

Junker  von  Langegg,  F.  A.  Japan- 
ische Thee  Geschichten.  Wien, 
1884. 

A  smaller  collection  of  fairy  tales  than 
the  preceding,  but  very  satisfactory. 

Japanese  Fairy  Tale  Series.  London, 
1888.  Eighteen  volumes. 
Translated  by  the  best  Japanese  schol- 
ars, these  charming  little  volumes,  in  bind- 
ing and  illustration,  are  wholly  in  keeping 
with  the  best  Japanese  taste. 

Rein,  J.  J.  Japan:  Travels  and  Re- 
searches.   London,  1884. 
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Rein,  J.  J.  The  Industries  of  Japan. 
London,  1889. 

"  No  person  wishing  to  study  Japan 
seriously,"  says  Professor  Chamberlain, 
"  can  dispense  with  these  admirable  vol- 
umes. The  '  industries '  have  been  studied 
with  a  truly  German  patience  and  set  forth 
with  a  truly  German  thoroughness."  It 
may  be  added  that  while  the  volume  on 

industries "  may  be  wholly  relied  upon, 
occasional  inaccuracies  may  be  found  in 
the  other. 

Lowell,  Percival.  Noto.  Boston, 
1890. 

An  account,  very  brilliantly  and  enter- 
tainingly written,  of  a  visit  to  a  remote 
and  unfrequented  part  of  Japan. 

Bacon,  A.  M.  Japanese  Girls  and 
Women.  Boston,  1891. 
The  exceptional  opportunities  which 
Miss  Bacon  enjoyed  gave  her  the  rare 
privilege  of  a  glimpse  into  the  real  do- 
mestic life  of  Japan.  She  has  recorded 
her  observations  with  much  simplicity  and 
accuracy. 
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Parsons,  A.    Notes  in  Japan.  New 
York,  1896. 
Valuable  largely  because  of  the  great 
beauty  of  the  illustrations,  drawn  by  the 
author. 

Alcock,  Sir  R.  The  Capital  of  the 
Tycoon.  London,  1863.  Two  vol- 
umes. 

Written  by  a  keen  observer,  whose 
position  as  British  Minister  at  Yedo  gave 
him  exceptional  opportunities,  but  who 
lived  there  during  a  transition  period 
when  it  was  impossible  for  any  foreigner 
to  form  a  just  estimate  of  either  Japanese 
politics  or  Japanese  character. 

HiLDRETH,  R.  Japan  as  It  Was  and 
Is.  Boston,  1885. 
Gives  the  best  pictures  of  Japanese  life 
during  the  period  of  seclusion.  It  is 
largely  a  compilation  from  accounts  of 
early  travellers. 


—   .  Manners  and  Cus- 
toms OF  THE  Japanese  in  the 
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Nineteenth  Century.  Harper  and 
Brothers.  New  York,  1841. 
A  small  book  containing  material  of 
much  the  same  character  as  the  preced- 
ing. Although  of  great  value,  these  two 
books  contain  many  errors  incident  to  the 
difficulty  of  acquiring  accurate  information 
at  the  time  they  were  compiled.  Both  are 
out  of  print  and  scarce. 

Golownin,  V.  Memories  of  Captiv- 
ity IN  Japan,  in  1811-13.  Second 
edition,  London,  1824.  Three  vol- 
umes. 

All  the  knowledge  the  author,  a  Rus- 
sian naval  officer,  had  of  Japan  he  gained 
during  the  two  years  of  his  captivity.  In 
spite  of  this  disadvantage,  his  estimate  of 
the  Japanese  character  is  unprejudiced 
and  discriminating.  An  account  of  ad- 
venture of  absorbing  interest. 

Lanman,  C.    The  Leading   Men  of 
Japan.    Boston,  1886. 
The  only  collection  of  biographies  of 
Japanese  celebrities,  and  of  special  value 
as  acquainting  one  with  the  personnel  of 
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the  present  government.  Many  names 
which  have  recently  become  prominent 
are,  of  course,  not  to  be  found  in  it. 

Kaempfer,  E.    An  Account  of  Japan. 
London,  1853. 
An  abridged  translation  of  the  work  of 
the  ablest  foreign  observer  in  Japan  dur- 
ing the  Tokugawa  period. 

Batchelor,  J.   The  Ainu  of  Japan. 
London,  1892. 
The  best  book  on  the  Aborigines  of 
Japan  who  are  now  to  be  found  only  in 
the  northern  island  of  Yezo. 

Batchelor,  J.    Notes  on  the  Ainu. 
Transactions  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan, 
Vol.  X.,  Part  2,  Tokyo,  1882. 
Of  much  the  same  character  as  the 

preceding. 

ViAUD,  L.  M.  J.   (Pierre  Loti).  Jap- 
ONERiES  d'Automne.    Paris,  1889. 
Sketches  characterized  by  great  beauty 
of  style  combined  with  much  misrepresen- 
tation and  distortion. 
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Dixon,  J.  M.    Japanese  Etiquette. 
Transactions  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan, 
Vol.  III.,  Part  I,  Tokyo,  1885. 
The  only  treatment  of  the  subject. 

Dening,  W.  The  Gakushikaiin.  Trans- 
actions Asiatic  Society  of  Japan,  Vol. 
XV.,  Part  I,  Tokyo,  1887. 
An  account  of  a  literary  and  scientific 
association  in   Tokyo,  corresponding  to 
the  French  Academy,  together  with  an 
interesting  paper  on  the  custom  of  adop- 
tion in  Japan. 

Dening,  W.  Mental  Characteristics 
OF  THE  Japanese.  Transactions 
Asiatic  Society  of  Japan,  Vol.  xvix., 
Part  I,  Tokyo,  1891. 
Perhaps  the  best  estimate  of  the  Jap- 
anese character  which  has  been  made  by 
any  single  writer. 

McClatchie,  R.  H.  Japanese  Her- 
aldry. Transactions  Asiatic  Society 
of  Japan,  Vol.  v.,  Part  i,  Tokyo, 
1877. 

The  only  easily  accessible  treatment  of 
the  subject. 
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McClatchie,  R.  H.    The  Sword  of 
Japan.   Transactions  Asiatic  Society 
of  Japan,  Vol.  11.,  Tokyo,  1874. 
A   fairly  satisfactory  account   of  the 

history  of  Japanese  sword-making. 

Satow,  E.  On  the  Early  History  of 
Printing  in  Japan.  Transactions 
Asiatic  Society  of  Japan,  Vol.  x..  Part 
I,  Tokyo,  1882. 
A  very  able  and  complete  history  of 
this  art. 

Whitney,  W.  N.  Notes  on  the  His- 
tory OF  Medical  Progress  in 
Japan.  Transactions  Asiatic  Society 
of  Japan.  Vol.  xii..  Part  4,  Tokyo, 
1885. 

Containing  much  curious  information 
such  as  is  not  to  be  found  elsewhere, 
and  suggesting  many  interesting  parallel- 
isms between  the  medical  history  of  the 
West  and  that  of  the  far  East. 

In  the  absence  of  comprehensive  works 
on  Japan,  the  records  of  the  Transactions 
of  the  various  Asiatic  Societies  afford  the 
widest  range  of  material  for  the  general 
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Student.  Besides  those  so  often  mentioned 
and  quoted  in  these  volumes,  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  and  of 
the  German  Asiatic  Society  furnish  many 
papers  on  Japan  of  much  value. 

For  gaining  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  later  steps  of  the  revolution  through 
which  the  nation  has  passed,  the  files  of 
the  "Japan  Mail"  are  almost  indispen- 
sable. 
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